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NOTE. 



In giving these Recollections and Impressions to 
the public, I feel some sort of explanation is due, 
-and the explanation is, that they were written 
at long intervals during the last four or five 
years, entirely for my grandchUdren, and are 
therefore of a more domestic character than if 
a larger audience had been anticipated. I have 
never kept a diary, and am conscious that what 
I have written is often very desultory, and at 
all times it is difficult to keep reminiscences 
from being a dry catalogue of names. Had I 
even suppressed the personal note, the sketches 
of well-known people who came into our life 
might appear too like detached portraits, lacking 
a frame. Such as they are, I shall feel grate- 
ful and pleased if my readers find some little 
interest in any of them. If they fail to attract, 



Vlll NOTE. 

the liberty of skipping always remains. Since 
writing the above, I have received the following 
post -card from a dear and witty old friend, — 
"If Mr Blackwood wants a second title for your 
book, how would 'Cobwebs from an old Cellar* 
do?" The name is too fimny and appropriate to 
be lost, though I can scarcely ask Mr Blackwood 
to give it a more prominent place I 
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Recollections and Impressions. 



CHAPTER I. 



*'Time ttnreroked hat run 
ffii wonted ooune, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in Tain, 
I seem to ha?e liyed my childhood o'er again." 



" I wish that aged persons would write down some recollections of people 
whom they ha?e known." — B. Jowirr. 

Of what was best and deepest in one's own life 
I cannot speak. 

*^ Tifl human fortune's happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised and whole ; 
Second in order of felicity 

I hold it to haye walked with such a souL" 

And this was my happy fate. 

But before entering on the experiences of my 
married life, my grandchUdren may care to hear 
a little of my childhood and youth, and of my 
parents and relations who had passed away before 



2 RBOOLLECnONB AND IHPRBSBIONB. 

they appeared on the stage. Like Tennyson's 
" Eleftnore," 

" My dark eyes opened not ... to English air/' 

for I was bom on September 19, 1829, at Havre 
de Grd.ce, in Normandy, where there was, for a 
time, a branch of my father's business, and where 
the family remained for nearly four yeans. 

My brother Walter was also bom thera I had 
three brothers older than myself, — James, Bobert, 
and Alexander, and one younger, Walter. No 
doubt I was a good deal spoilt. I was called 
Eleanor Mary, after my two grandmothers. When 
I was nine months old I was taken to Paris with 
my parents and grandmother, and thus came in 
for the "three glorious days of July 1830"; and 
I remember my grandmother telling me of the 
consternation they were in when the bullets were 
raining down the streets, and how she dung on 
to my father's coat-tails to prevent him exposing 
himself to danger. When we left France we went 
to Germiston, a place not far from Golfhill, near 
Glasgow, belonging to Mr Lockhart, the father 
of Sir Walter Scott's son-in-law, and of Violet 
Lockhart, who was called the "Pocket Venus," 
and was much admired by one of my uncles. 

It was here my sister Elizabeth wa» bom in 
1839. I have often wished to revisit the place 



"CAPTAIN OF INDUSTIIY." 



and see if it is at all like my shadowy recollec- 
tion of it, — ^the most distinct remembrance being 
a broad staircase, down which I used to fly when- 
ever I heard my £Either^s footsteps, knowing he 
would release me firom the hated task of hemming 
pocket-handkerchiefs, daily demanded of me by 
my grandmother, Mrs Thomson, a pretty little old 
lady who lived with us, and who thought that a 
woman's natural weapon was the needle, and that 
education in its proper use was of more import- 
ance than the reading of many books. My grand- 
father, Mr Dennistoun, was alive then, and living 
at Golfhill, but I can only remember one day 
spent there, when the kind old gentleman took 
his little granddaughter over the garden and 
greenhouses. He was a remarkable man in his 
way, full of vigour, energy, and common - sense. 
He had made a large fortime, and was most 
liberal and generous to all who needed a helping 
hand. More than thirty years afber this, when 
I met Carlyle at Professor Masson's, he said to 
me, " I used to hear much about yoiu* grandfather. 
He was a * captain of industry,' and did more good 
and helped more people to rise to the eminence 
Uiey attained than will ever be known." My 
grandfather was bom in 1752, and in 1786 
mairied Miss Mary Finlay of The Moss, Stirlimr- 
*!». I bdi,™ .he j; v«7 h«>d«»e. :^ 
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beautiful blue eyes and black hair, but, beyond 
being gentle and amiable, I do not remember 
hearing of her personal qualities, except of the 
strong vein of laziness which often made her work 
a hole in her finger, to save her the trouble of 
picking up her thimble I This trait I recognise 
in myself, though firom some one else I must 
have inherited the vitaUty which in me runs 
parallel with the lazinesa 

My grand&ther had a large &mily, — ^my fitther, 
Alexander, being the eldest son ; then came Eliza- 
beth, Mrs Wood, the mother of Mrs Cross, the 
cousin seventeen years older than myself, with 
whom some of my happiest days were spent ;^ 
Mary, the wife of Mr Walter Wood; William, 
who distinguished himself at coUege. and died 
young; James, who was so handsome that when 
he travelled in America he was called ^'the 
destroying angel/' He married a Miss Gordon of 
Milrig, and died when his little boy was born. 
His widow soon married again, and the boy 
lived with om* aunt, Mrs Walter Wood, who had 
no children of her own, and adored this one; 
but he died when he was three, and I remem- 
ber (as children) we were never tired of hear- 
ing of this wonderful child, and looking at the 

^ Mm Crofls was the mother of Mr J. W. Croaa, who married, in 
1880, Qeoxge Eliot 
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little curl of his golden hair, set with brilliants, 
which my aunt wore till her dying day. There 
were two girle^ Margaret and Agnes, who died 
young ; and my Unde John, the yoimgest of the 
family. My grand&ther, some years after his wife's 
death, married again and had three daughters: 
Maria, married to Mr Boyds; Isabella, married to 
Mr Macdowall of Garthland ; and Anna, who died 
when she was twentynsix. 

My grandfather, in conjimction with Lord 
Einnaird, Mr Walter Fergus, and Mr Henry 
Monteith of Carstairs, and other influential mer- 
chants, foimded the latest of the private banks 
of issue in Scotland. This and other banks were 
later absorbed into what is now called the 
''Union Bank of Scotland." On my grand&ther 
retiring firom business a magnificent banquet was 
given to him, and his pictiu^, by Graham Gilbert, 
was presented to the Union Bank of Scotland, 
and it now hangs in the head office of the 
Bank at Glasgow. He died in 1835. In a 
book published by MacLehose, * Memoirs and 
Portraits of 100 Glasgow Men, who in their 
Lives did much to make the City what it now 
is,' I quote the following: "Many will remem- 
ber James Dennistoim as the very best type of a 
British merchant of the old time — high-minded 
and honourable in all his dealings, prudent, yet 
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enterprising and soocessfoL He enjoyed in- 
timate fiiendahip with Irving and Dr Chalmms, 
whose work in the east end of Glasgow he 
warmly backed. 'Mr Dennistoim/ Dr Chalmers 
used to say, 'is the best naturcU man I ever 
knew/ — a dictum which satisfied his heart and 
saved his orthodoi^. He was on terms of 
intimacy, also, with the leading Whigs of the 
day, — Brougham, Cockbum, and Je&ey; and he 
was a keen politician, and spent his money fireely 
in promoting the Reform Bill of 1882 — a cause 
which he had much at heart. For his services 
in that way Earl Grey offered him a baronetey, 
but to his credit he declined it, lest it might 
be thought he had been working for selfish 
ends." 

After my grand&ther's death we went to live 
at Golfhill, which was very different then from 
the ramshackle doleful " shoot for rubbish " it has 
become now, when the house alone is unchanged. 
But the Molendinar bum still ran clear at the 
foot of ''The Knowes," which was indeed a fisiiry 
playground for us children, with its broom and 
gorse, and caves in the sand-hills, all becoming 
the scenes of Sir Walter's poems or romances, 
as one after the other they took possession of our 
minds, and we must needs try to make them 
living realities. The high park, now a veritable 
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abugh of despond, was edged by the ^^Wood 
Walk/' and with two enchanting round plantations, 
tenanted by knights and ladies, stretched up, 
green and cheerful, to where the steeple of the 
CSatbedral and the tall monument to John Elnox 
looked down upon it. 

My fiither, who was bom in 1789, married, in 
1823, Eleanor Jane, daughter of Mr Robert Thom- 
son, of Nassau, New Providence. Mr Thomson 
then lived in Liverpool, having left his place in 
Nassau to his eldest son John, the fiither of 
Seton Thomson, who married my sister Elizabeth. 
My mother was only eighteen, and was married in 
a riding-habit, which seems to have been the 
fiashion in those days, as my mother-in-law wore 
the same dress on a similar occasion; and the 
unsuitability of it, wanting any connection with 
its natural complement the horse, never seems 
to have struck them. 

My mother was ^^slim, petite^' with beautiful 
dark eyes, and altogether very pretty, I believe. 
My cousin, Mrs Cross, used often to tell me that 
she was the most radiant creature she had ever 
seen. She seemed to sing rather than talk, to 
run rather than walk, and came like a sunbeam 
into the life of her much older sisters-in-law, and 
was the idol of her nieces and the pride of her 
silent grave husband, who delighted in her sallies 
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of fbn and ptettj piayfiil waja Bat^ aksl my 
memory of her is of a time when nrioir had nearly, 
if not quite, broken her hearty and when her eyes 
were foDer ci tears than amilee. Far the finest of 
her dnUbrmi was James, her first-bom; and not 
only was he singularly handsome, but his mental 
gifts weare quite as remarkaUe, and he was the 
Tery pride of his fi&ther^s and mother^s heart 
Only one vivid remembranee I have of him, and 
that was when my Uncle John was elected 
Liberal M.P. for Glasgow in 1837, when the 
three boys on their ponies, two cream-coloured 
and one brown, rode, attended by their groom, 
through Glasgow, with blue silk banners bearing 
appropriate mottoes in gold letters. This almost 
sounds mediaeval, so unlike is it to the vote-by- 
ballot elections of the present time ; but in those 
days an election was a much more picturesque 
affair: each party wore their own colours, and 
bands played, and canvassing went on more bare- 
facedly, but perhaps not more potently, than at 
present. 

It is strange the foolish things that stick to 
one's memory, while so much that is valuable slips 
away. At this election my uncle was opposed by 
Mr Bobert Monteith of Carstairs, a Catholic, and 
a chamberlain of the Pope. Whether that was 
against him or not I do not know, but at any 
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rate he was beateiii and I still remember the 
doggerel we all chanted in our nursery: — 

** Now poor Monteitih he may sit down, 
And monm his loss sinceiely ; 
Hell neyer set up for Glasgow town. 
For Dennistoon beat him fairly." 

But to return to my brother James. Just be- 
fore he was thirteen he caught scarlet fever. It 
spread to Eobert and Alexander, and to my 
mother. She and James were far the most seri* 
ously ill, and he died while she was too ill 
and too delirious to be told, and he was in 
the grave several days before she knew that 
the light of her eyes had been taken from 
her, and all her bright hopes for him quenched. 
It was a cruel blow, and they feared it would 
kill her: it did not do that. I daresay she 
wished it had, but it killed the spring of life in 
her, and I do not think she ever smiled again. 
And other Arrows were to follow. The year 
after her youngest little girl, Euphemia, died; 
and in three months more a dear little black- 
eyed boy, John Murray. These losses, coming 
after her overwhelming grief, were almost too 
much for this sensitive tender-hearted woman; 
but she struggled on — though one felt, in a dim 
childish way, that life had lost all colour and 
enjoyment for her — till 1847, when my brother 
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Walter, a lovable, nnselfiBh boy of fifteen, died 
at Lagarie, <m the Garelodi, Dombartonahire, of 
oonsumptioiL She nursed him night and day, 
scarcely allowing any one to do anything lor 
him; and the consequence was that her poor 
overstrained body sickened of the same complaint. 
She was taken up to Golfhill, and there, after 
lingering for two or three months, she joined 
those whom she had loved and lost awhile, and 
found the rest and peace her heart and soul 
craved for, and could never find in this world 
of death and partings. 

In 1835 my father had been returned to Par- 
liament for the county of Dumbarton, defeating 
Alexander Smollett of BonhilL Thouirh always 
» ie>a and thoughtfid poUticuu.. Um^X 
kindly to pwliamentary life, Md g.™ it up whw. 
this Parliament was dissolved, never airain tryinir 
for. Beat My &th« w« very rilXloZs* 
J. Colquhoun, who succeeded him, was still more 
so, and I believe they were described thus: '^Mr 
Dennistoun always speaks when you ask him any- 
thing: Sir J«ne,nevIrdo«." 

Our life as children at Golfhill was an ex- 
tremely quiet one. We were thrown entirely on 
ourselves and our own resources ; but they seemed 
6u£Bicient, and I don't think we craved for more 
society and excitement. My brother Robert had 
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a good deal of mechanical skill, and I remember 
a delightful carriage he made out of a large 
old box, duly christened the "Earl of Mar''; 
and when we came to the top of a hill the 
human horse was withdrawn, and the guid- 
ing it, on its own impetus, was as exciting 
to us as tobogganing is now to our children 
and our children's children. He also constructed 
a little mill, in which he ground real com, 
which we baked into probably most indigestible 
cakes. The boys had a tutor, and we girls an 
English governess; but my great delight was 
the dancing class, taught by a Signer Sartorio, 
and in this my brother Alexander and I greatly 
distinguished ourselves, and became the prize 
dancers : and as this is the only thing I ever ex- 
celled in, I may be permitted to record the inter- 
esting fact! We used to spend the summers at 
Lagarie, on the 6areloch, Dumbartonshire, for 
several years with my aunt, Mrs Walter Wood, 
and when she died it was left to my father. 
We always drove down from Glasgow, resting 
the horses at Bowling, then a pretty little quiet 
place, now a howling — not wilderness, but — 
junction of railways, harbour, building-yards, &c. 
We loved Lagarie, which was not then sur- 
rounded, as it is now, by villas of all kinds and 
sizes, but was really country, and very pretty. 
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Flowers grew beautifully there, and my aunt was 
devoted to her garden. My fiither was very 
punctual The meals were on the table when the 
clock struck the hour, and there was no waiting 
for any one. And the same rule held with the 
carriage, — if we were not ready it went off without 
us. For the practical training we got in this 
way I am very grateful,— more grateful still for 
the way he indoctrinated us in the best English 
poetry. He had a very thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare, but I daresay he thought that was 
above our powers of reading aloud, so we went 
through a course of Pope, Goldsmith, Dryden, 
Johnson, Burns, and Scott, besides selections from 
the more modem poetry, of which we learnt for 
him a great deal by heart. 

I remember, when I was ten years old, I com- 
mitted to memory " The Vanity of Human Wishes," 
for which he gave me £5 ! and though I may 
never have learnt the subject, the words remain 
in my memory, and are so deeply associated with 
him that I love repeating them to myself And 
vividly with my mind's eye I see his dear grey 
head resting on the pillow of the sofia, — for ever 
after the late hours in Parliament he suffered 
from a pain in his back, and except at meals 
he rarely sat up; so it is on the sofa that 
I always recall his image. He generally had a 
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little pocket-book, with an inch of a pencil, and 
with this he was always writing down what 
seemed to us mystic figures. He had a wonder- 
ful memory and very clear head, and I think 
there was no political or financial movement of 
the last fifty years of his life of which he 
cotdd not have given a distinct account. He 
had never had a r^ular business training, and I 
don't suppose ever wrote a business letter in 
his life ; but he had a genius for finance, and 
it used to be said of him that whatever he 
touched turned to gold. He was very fond of 
pictures, of which he had a very good collection, 
ancient and modem, and they were a perpetual 
joy to him as he lay, still and silent, on his sofa 
gazing at them. But it must not be thought 
from this he was at all an invalid, for this was 
far firom the case: it was only the pain in his 
back that made him lie down and take his 
exercise in a very leisurely manner, or, as he used 
to say himself, '^with solemn steps and slow"; 
but he drove every day, and it was characteristic 
of his dear peaceful nature that it was generally 
the same drive— up the Qareloch as far as Faslane. 
Later, it was his pleasure to have his grand-chil- 
dren as his companions on these daily drives, — 
the long old-fashioned phaeton, allowing of two 
talkative schoolgirls on the rumble, and two little 
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ones on the seat at his feet. He was too silent 
a man to have much to say to children; but he 
liked their company, and they felt his silence 
to be friendly and cheerful, and never knew a 
moment's constraint in his presence. I like to 
think that through all their later lives the name 
Faslane called up to all of them memories of the 
dear old face, with its fresh complexion and con- 
tented look, and the hands clasped on the ivory 
head of his stick. '* Grandpapa, are you never 
tired of seeing the same view ? ^ and the laconic 
answer, " I have never seen the same view." 

When croquet came in he was quite interested 
in playing it. It was a great pang to me leaving 
him in 1852, but my place was well supplied by 
my sister Elizabeth ; and a few years after, when 
she married her cousin, Seton Thomson, they all 
lived together till my father died in 1874 : and in 
Seton he found the best and kindest of sons-in-law. 
Their little Seton, too, was an immense pleasure 
to him. "The boy," he always called him. 

The only check to my father's prosperity was 
in the terrible panic of 1857, when, partly through 
the failure of the Borough Bank in Liverpool, in 
which the Dennistouns were large shareholders, 
partly through the crisis in America, the great 
firm had to suspend payment, with liabilities ex- 
ceeding three millions. But the concern was 
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sound at bottom, and asked only for a few years' 
grace from its creditors, which was at once cheer- 
fully granted. Their balance-sheet was one of 
the first things to begin the restoration of con- 
fidence, and as the result, before the year had 
expired every creditor had been paid in faU. with 
five per cent interest for the delay : and in a few 
years the firm itself had regained all it had lost 
by the stoppage. These facts I quote from Mr 
MacLehose's book, mentioned before. But I re- 
member going from St Andrews that winter to 
see my father, and I found he had put down all 
the men-servants and carriages, and was living 
in the most simple way ; and I heard that he had 
said, "The creditors shall have every penny due 
to them, and five per cent added, if I have never 
another shirt to my back I " There are some de- 
feats as good as victories, and this I have always 
coimted one; and devoted to and proud of my 
father as I always was, I never felt so proud of 
him as at this time. 

In 1861 my father began founding the suburb 
of Dennistoun, buying for this purpose six or 
seven of the neighbouring properties adjacent 
to Qolfhill: the whole was surveyed and laid 
out in streets, terraces, and drives, and watching 
the growth of this suburb was an inexhaustible 
source of interest to him« 
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On my saying one day I had seen in the papers 
the notice of two births in Dennistoun — '* Tea, he 
said, you will see births and marriages, but no 
deaths, it is so healthy!'' 

He died in 1874 at the ripe age of eighty-four, 
with mental faculties absolutely undiminished, and 
with the calm submission of an ancient Stoic. We 
were in Galloway that summer as usual, but hear- 
ing he was not well I hurried off to Lagarie, 
arriving there just after they had sat down to 
dinner. He was in his old place at the foot of 
the table, and for a moment I thought I had been 
unnecessarily alarmed, but then I noticed the 
difficulty in breathing, and I could have fidlen on 
his neck and wept, knowing soon I should see his 
dear face no more. But such an exhibition would 
have been so contrary to his nature that I had to 
try to emulate his own calmness. For a week he 
was up and dressed as usual ; was interested in all 
that was going on ; sat outside silently gazing on 
the beauties of nature, which he loved with a 
passion I have rarely seen equalled, knowing it 
was for the last time, but making no reference to 
this, and by an intangible something in his look 
repressing any emotional affection or allusion to 
the future. For three days he was confined to bed, 
mostly silent and always uncomplaining, but no 
doubt he was very wearied ; and I remember well 
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the pathetic look in his clear blue eyes as he 
to Dr Cowan who attended him, " Difficult to kill, 
doctor." But the end came quietly and peacefully, 
and we felt, as Dr John Brown said of one of his 
patients, that he '^ died of death," and knew little 
of the meaning of £sdling faculties or long illness. 
I laid on his breast moss-roses — his favourite 
flowers, perhaps because of the name taking him 
back to the Moss where he had spent happy days 
of boyhood; and he often said that if he were 
ill, the sight of Dumgoyne, a spur of the Campsie 
range near the Moss, would cheer and comfort him. 
To quote again firom the book already mentioned : 
''Of the late Alexander Dennistoun, it may be 
safely said those who knew him best loved him 
most. Afiable and courteous to all, he was endeared 
to his intimate friends by his high-toned honour, 
his kindliness, his dear head, and his capacity and 
intelligence to give sound advice to all who asked 
for it. Well read and well informed, he had 
cultivated a taste for art and surrounded himself 
with valuable and beautiful pictures of both old 
and modem masters, forming one of the finest 
galleries in the west of Scotland. In politics he 
was a Liberal, and though after leaving Parliament 
he took little public part, he was always ready to 
assist the cause with his influence and with his 
purse ; and equally in Glasgow and Dumbartonshire 

B 
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he waa looked up to as a good adviser of the 
Liberal Party," 

But no reoord of my girlhood would be complete 
without mention of my Unde John, my fisither's 
youngest brother. In nearly every respect he was 
a contrast to my father. A thorough man of the 
world, with good social gifts, witty, and very quick 
at repartee, and with a strong sarcastic vein which 
made him rather feared by those who did not know 
him weU-a marked man in any eociety.-he had 
travelled much and seen much of men and cities. 

In 1838 he married Frances, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart. She was 
only seventeen, and I believe he fell in love 
with her at first sight, and proposed to her 
within a week ! She was very handsome, and 
I think had a wonderfiil fascination and charm. 
She was so radiant, so impulsive, so unlike any 
one I had ever seen, that I, a child of eleven 
when she came first to Grolfhill, became her 
abject slave. Three years later her picture with 
her baby girl in her arms was in the * Book 
of Beauty' for that year, and was immensely 
admired They lived in London, in 3 Grosvenor 
Place Houses, — three houses which then stood out 
firom the rest of Grosvenor Place, but now that the 
whole place has been enlarged and changed it is 
difficult to recognise them. 
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My unde was fifteen years younger than my 
fii^her, but this difference of age only drew them, 
I think, nearer to each other, and the last years 
of his life he spent at Armadale, the place next 
to Lagane, and there in 1870 he died at the age 
of sixty-six. 

Before dosing this £Bimily record I must again 
quote Mr MacLehose upon my imcle : ** Speaking of 
him now as his fiiends remember him, he was a 
man scrupulous to extreme on points of honour 
and integrity, of good abilities, expressing himself 
tersely and dearly, a cultured and polished gentle- 
man, who had read and travelled and mixed much 
in the best society where his geniality made him a 
great fevourite/' 

My Uncle John left three children, James, Con- 
stance, and John, and these children were the 
delight of my girlhood, and became the dear 
companions of later days. Constance especially 
was so dosely connected with all my married life, 
from the day she was my little bridesmaid till she 
died, two months after my husband's death in 
December 1890, that it is difficult for me to speak 
of her but in terms that might seem exaggerated to 
those who knew her less welL She was impulsive, 
warm-hearted, and very original, with a strong 
sense of humour and a great charm of manner: 
this, added to her elegant and striking appearance. 
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made her very attractive. She married when she 
was twenty-two Mr Hamilton of North Park, but 
he only lived three years, leaving her with two 
little girls, Eva and BeryL She continued to live 
at Armadale, but for several winters she took a 
house in London, and there we always went to 
stay with her, and delightful visits they were, 
for she had surrounded herself with a charming 
circle of friends, — among these the Sandfords, 
Matthew Arnolds, Walronds, and Fawcetts, kc 
Near in kin and near in spirit, I have never 
received more Sjrmpathy nor kindness than from 
this dear cousin. She was so vivid in her enjoy- 
ment of the things she cared for, so charitable 
and imconventional in her judgments, that her 
society was always a delight to us, and when 
she died in 1890 — when I needed her sympathy 
most — her death made a great blank in my life. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TIm hamaa-heftrted man, I loved. "—Tnnmov. 



1850. 

And now, having given my grandchildren what I 
feel to be a very inadequate account of those who 
were dear to me, I must go on to tell them some- 
thing of their grandfather's youth and achieve- 
ments before our lives were united. 

He was bom at Morvich, in Sutherlandshire, 
on the 22nd February 1825, and was the third 
son of Patrick Sellar of Westfield and his wife, 
Anne Craig. His two elder brothers were Tom 
and Patrick: a sister, Jeanie, was eventually 
married to Mr John Lang, and was the mother of 
Andrew Lang, now so well known in the literary 
world. Another sister, Helen, the idol of her 
mother's heart, and the dearly loved one of all 
the fieonily, married the Bev. Mr Whishaw in 1850, 
and died at Chipping Norton, on the birth of her 
first child, Bemhard. After Helen came in order 
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Bobert, John, David, and Alexander. In these 
days of constant moving about it seems ahnost 
strange that all these nine children were bom in 
the same house. Stranger still that only on one 
day, as my mother-in-law has often told me, 
were they all under the same roof. William was 
called after his . great - undo, William Toung, — 
a very clever man, and very plain-looking, if one 
can judge from a portrait the ''old lady"* had. 

This William Young was factor on the Suther- 
land estate, and in his anxiety for the prosperity 
of the property was apt to be critical of any 
extravagance on the part of the Duchess-Countess 
and her husband, the Marquis of Stafford. In 
the year succeeding Waterloo, when the various 
potentates were in London, a magnificent ball was 
given at Stafford House to the Prince-Begent and 
the other royalties. The Prince was leaning in 
the shadow of a pillar in a recess at the end of 
the room, when Lord and Lady Stafford happened 
to meet for a moment in front of him — but not 
noticing his presence. They mutually congratu- 
lated each other on the brilliant suooess of the 
entertainment. ''But," said the Countess archly, 
"what woiild Willie Yoimg say?" When the 
Prince-Eegent was bidding good-bye to his hostess 
she expressed the hope that he had been pleased 
with his entertainment "Yes, yes," replied the 
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Prince, "but'' — droppiDg his voice — "I am only 
concerned about one thing: What would Willie 
Toung say?"^ 

William Toung was a man of considerable means^ 
but left his fortune to relations on the Toung side, 
and to William he only left " £20 to buy books." 
Mr Toung^s sister, Miss Anne Toung, was a re- 
markable woman. Mrs Sellar had been very much 
with her when she was a child, and, till the day 
of her death, held her aunt's memory in deepest 
love and veneration. This veneration or power of 
"looking up" was one of the many beautiiul 
qualities of Mrs Sellar's character, — a quality now 
become so rare that one almost despairs of its 
reappearing in her descendants. So great was her 
respect for this aunt that it showed itself in a 
very funny way, as she insisted on her children 
calling the venerable lady "Aimt, Miss Toung," 
which inevitably degenerated into Aunt M'Shung, 
and so rather defeated the pious purpose! Miss 
Toung was quite a woman of the world, and had 
rather the ways and manners of a " grande dame." 
She rouged, and was very particular about the 
style of her dresses and caps, — though, no doubt, 
to our more modern eyes they would seem very 



^ Taken from an article on the Seaforih fomilj, in an old number of 
'The North Britiah Beview,' written by Mr Camithen, editor of 'The 
iDTemen Coorier.' 
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dowdy. She was clever, had a remarkable memory, 
and was very well read, her chief interest being 
in literature. Mrs Sellar used often to tell of her 
aunt's horror when William, after his first term 
at Oxford, puffed up, no doubt, with the new 
learning and the new school of poetry, gave utter- 
ance in her presence to the heresy that Pope was 
no poet ! " No poet, William,** said the irate old 
lady; ''why, I know every card in Belinda's 
hand I " — alluding to the heroine in the ** Rape of 
the Lock." Later in life William was more appre- 
ciative of the wit, brilliancy, and wisdom that 
have so woven themselves into the language that, 
as the man said of Hamlet, Pope's writings are 
''ftiU of quotations," though he would probably 
have still denied him the highest rank as a 
" singer." 

William, I think, must have recalled his aunt's 
protest when, staying with us in Mull in 1871, 
his nephew, Andrew Lang, being then under the 
influence of Bossetti and Morris, — whose "Two 
Bred Boses across the Moon " conveyed more mean- 
ing to him than it did to an older generation, 
^-declared that Clough's poems were poetry about 
the Thirty -nine Articles. "Then what subjects 
would you select as suitable for poetry?" was his 
uncle's somewhat indignant question, for Clough 
was a man for whom he had a great love and 
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admiration, fully echoing Principal Shairp's words, 
"One of the noblest men of his time, so true, 
80 deep, yet gentle -hearted too, and tender: and 
then, what a battle I What a sore spiritual 
struggle his had been I'' To his imde's question 
his nepheVs somewhat ambiguous reply was 
'* Apple-blossom,'* which made us all laugh and 
realise then, as advancing age has made one do 
over and over again since, that each generation 
has its own prophets and heroes. These may 
often seem to speak in alien accents to the 
elders, who may, however, console themselves with 
the thought that ''age cannot wither nor custom 
stale" what the greatest geniuses have said and 
sung, and to this noble heritage they are equal 
heirs. 

But to return. When William was six he was 
sent to the Elgin Academy with his two brothers, 
Tom and Pat. They all boarded with a very clever 
clergyman, the Bev. Mr Canaan, whose grandsons 
are now well-known men at Oxford, and were 
very happy ; and such progress had William 
made with his stvdies! — poor little mitet — ^that a 
year after, when he was only seven, he entered 
the Edinburgh Academy with his brothers. Mr 
Sellar, pire^ was a man of iron will, and was de- 
termined not only that his sons should have the 
best education, but that they should excel, and be 
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at the head of their dassea This they were, and 
at the end of seven years, when he was fourteen, 
William was Gold Medallist and head oi the 
school But he never looked back to this time 
with pleasure ; and his &ther felt afterwards that 
he had made a great mistake in qrarring ihe 
willing horse, and that the full participation in 
the games which was denied him would have fae^i 
a better preparation for the battle of life tiian the 
over-stimulating so young and fine a hraiiL No 
boy now, I believe, is head of the Acaduny under 
seventeen years of age, and he is certainly not 
denied the privilege of belonging to the noble 
army of ''flannelled fools," as Budyard Kipling 
calls cricketers, to the intense indignation of some 
of the present generation t From Edinburgh he 
went to Glasgow University, boarding with a 
Frenchman, M. Brard, in the vain hope of his 
learning to speak the French language: as fiur 
as fluent conversation went, it was a fisiilure^ 
but he always took a great interest in French 
literature, which he read easily, — and in after 
years some of the most interesting reviews of 
his works on the Boman poets came from dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen. He greatly enjoyed the 
lectures of the Latin and Greek professors — 
Bamsay and Lushington, — both of whom and 
their families became our life -long friendsg and 
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I believe few mourned his loss more unoerely 
than the genial wann- hearted successor to his 
unde, Pjrofessor Oeoi^ Bamsay. After two 
years at Olasgow College he left it, the suc- 
cessful candidate for a Snell Exhibition, which 
sent him to Balliol College, where, when he 
went up to Oxford, he got a scholarship. He 
wafi seventeen when he left Glasgow College, and 
Bpefnt some months with the Bev. Mr Dobson, 
rector of Tuxford, not far from Doncaster. Mr 
Dobson was an intimate friend of Mr Lushington, 
who had recommended William to read with him 
before entering on his Oxford career. He was a 
first-rate scholar, and belonged at Cambridge to 
that remarkable set of men who, as there were 
twelve of them, were called "the Apostles,'' and 
numbered among them such names as Lu8hingix)n, 
Spedding, Archbishop Trench, and Tennyson. 
Here William foimd himself in most congenial 
society and surrounding& While at Tuxford Mr 
Dobson's eldest child, Kate, was bom, — the Kate 
who was so much connected with our friture life, 
and was to become so intimate and trusted a 
friend of ourselves and our childrai. 

His time at Oxford seemed to be one of 
the Augustan ages at Balliol, so many of his 
fellow graduates became distinguished aftwwards 
in their different lines of life, and among these 
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be fimnd like-minded firi^idB, all perhaps baand 
together, more or lees, by the magic influence of 
Mr Jowett, then a college tutor, and cmly about 
five years older than himsel£ After leaving Balliol 
he became a Fellow of Oriel— one of the few op^i 
fellowships at that time, and consequently con- 
sidered the '^ blue ribbon " of the place. For some 
little time he could not decide on his future life, 
but accepted an offer to take for a term the work 
of the Latin professor, Mr Melville, at Durham 
University* Here he spent a pleasant time, and 
as usual made many finends ; for, indeed, I think he 
had a genius for finendship, and could with truth 
have said with Tom Moore that what he prized 
most in life was 

" that freedom of the mind 
Which has been moie than wealth to me, 

Those friendships in my boyhood t¥rined, 
And kept till now unchangingly." 

When, some time afterwards, he was staying at 
Rugby with Mr Walrond, his old friend Mr Shairp 
told him that Professor Ramsay of Glasgow was 
obliged, from ill-health, to spend the coming winter 
of 1851 on the Continent, and was on the look-out 
for some one to take his work, and he strongly 
urged him to apply. This he eventually did, and 
so returned as a teacher to the old imiversity he 
had left as a distinguished student. 
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His eldest brother Tom had been for many 
years an active partner in my fisither's house, 
looked up to and respected by all who knew 
him. He was a man of great abilities and cul- 
tivation, with a chivalrous sense of honour and 
justice, and showed a striking instance of this 
when, on his father telling him he had left Ard- 
tomish, a property he had bought in Argyle- 
shire, and Westfield in Morayshire, to him, he 
b^ged him to reconsider his decision, and to let 
all the brothers share and share alike — adding, 
'' If you do not do this, I shall as soon as it is 
mine/' His father did do as Tom wished: and 
as he had six other sons, it must have made a 
considerable difference to Tom's fortune, and I have 
always thought it one of those deeds that make 
one think highly of human nature. Owing to this 
intimacy with his eldest brother, when William 
came to Glasgow he soon paid us a visit at Lagarie, 
followed by many to Grolfhill. We had met once, 
years before, when I was staying with the Crosses 
in Liverpool, who were devoted to him, and in a 
spirit of contradiction I would not bow down to 
their intellectual paragon, and he thought me an 
''uninteresting little black-haired girl'M But all 
was different when we met again, and at Christmas 
time 1851 we became engaged. 
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CHAPTER m. 



" I know that thu wat Life,— Um track 
Wh«reon with equal feet we fired ; 
And then, m now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the beok." 

— Tnnmoir. 

1851. 



The old college in which my husband taught 
Professor Bamsay's classes this winter of 1851 was 
perilously near Golfhill, — I use the word in refer- 
ence to the warning note in a letter he received 
from Mr Jowett, which I shall shortly quote. We 
met nearly every day, and though it is possible a 
philosopher might think the time might have been 
better spent, yet, ''Ah, its hopes, its joys were 
golden too ! '' and have shed a radiance over all the 
past which will only die with myself The letter 
of Mr Jowett to which I have alluded was written 
early in 1852, in answer to one Willie had written 
to him announcing his engagement. 
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Well, old fellow, though later than it should 
B been, I rejoice very heartily in your good news. 
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It was very kind of you to write and tell me. I 
hear a very high character of the lady from im- 
partial peracma. ' High character ' ! What a way 
of talking 1 I don't mean that there are not 
excellences to which no poetry or thought or 
language can do justice as welL 

<< Walnmd and I and all your great friends agree 
in thinking you happy, not only in the potential, 
but also in the most real sense. Shall I give you 
advice once more? For the future it shall flash 
from Miss Dennistoun's eyes. I want you to get 
some good place, and get married as soon as possible. 
So fiur you agree. But you won't get a good place 
unless you throw your whole mind into your 
professorship. Do you agree to this? But you 
can't throw your whole mind into anything if you 
stay half the day talking with Miss Dennistoun I 
Get out of that chain of reasons if you can, and 
d<m't be a ' delicious lotus-eater.' Bemember that 
all her friture happiness depends upon your im- 
mediate exertions. This is the only way in which 
you can escape the Nemesis of your good fortune. 
Tou are unworthy of it if you don't use it welL 
Bemember it is the weakest and most wrong thing 
you can do to her to neglect your work. No doubt 
she would sooner have you stay and talk with her 
than let you bother yourself with these lectures t 
But under the circmnstances you are a 'greater 
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fool ' than you ought to be if you don't know that 
some day she will look on this differently, and will 
remember with far more pride and satis&ction that, 
even in the time of your courtship, you worked for 
her sake. Neither would I, were I in your place, 
allow her to be married, 'however she may pro- 
test,' without getting some permaneilt appointment. 
Everybody feels a change of circumstances such as 
that. They lament when they see their husbands 
with nothing to do, and their family not in the 
place where they were themselves. I have known 
two such marriages, both of them miserable for 
that reason only. May God bless you I All your 
friends desire your happiness. — Ever your affec- 
tionate B. JOWBTT." 

I have given this letter in its entirety, because it 
is so characteristic of the extraordinary interest and 
affection with which Mr Jowett followed the lives 
of all the young men whom he had influenced at 
Oxford, and also for its admirable worldly wisdom. 
And perhaps we may be forgiven if we did not 
follow his advice to the letter — as we did not 
put off our marriage, — and, as things turned out, 
we were justified in our seeming imprudence, and 
certainly we never regretted having disobeyed the 
master! Of one thing I am certain, — the work 
at college did not suffer from the time spent 
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with me, for of this I had many proofs at the 
time and also years after; and here I should like 
to quote, in confirmation of this, a letter I had 
from Mr David Binning Monro, the Provost of 
Oriel, Oxford, written in 1891, acknowledging an 
engraving of mj hushand which I had sent him 
to hang in the Common Boom at Oriel: — 

" It will be a great pleasure and satisfaction to 
have his portrait to add to the collection, which you 
will remember seeing in the Common Boom, and 
which is our chief glory. I ought long ago to have 
written to say how much I felt his loss. My recol- 
lection of him goes almost as far back, I suppose, as 
your own, for I remember when I was in his Latin 
class at Glasgow that he was then known to be 
engaged. I have always thought it a special piece 
of good fortune that he took that class then, with 
all the broad literary and intellectual interest which 
he brought fin>m the Oxford of that time. It was 
my first contact with anything of the kind, and the 
stimulus was very great and had a very decisive 
influence on my whole life, — greater than any 
which I foimd later.'' 

I think even Mr Jowett was satisfied in the end 
that we had not done anything very foolish! 
It was during our engagement — ^I think in the 

o 
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month of March — ^that William brought out his 
brother John to luncheon and to spend the day; 
but before three o'clock he impressed upon him the 
necessity of his returning to Glasgow to dress for 
dinner, which was not till 7.30 ! This was my first 
acquaintance with one who was to be the dearest 
friend and brother, and was to become to two 
generations of nephews and nieces the beloved 
**Uncle Johnnie," the one to whom all turned in 
any difficulty or happiness, as sure of help in the 
one case as of sympathy in the other. He was 
then a beautiftd boy of twenty; and at the time 
I write, 1898, years have but added to his ofaannB, 
the inevitable lines having fisJlen in pleasant i^aoQp^ 
and the eyes that never looked unkindness stifl 
delighting and comforting all who look on thent 
Alas! he died a few months after. 

We were married at Lagarie on the 1st of June 
1852, by the Reverend Henry Gordon, an old 
Balliol friend of my husband's. After going to 
Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, and Loch S^atrine, vn 
went to Mofiat, and drove from there to Selkirk 
that I might see the Tarrow, of which I had 
thought and heard so much. It was so difiecent 
from the wilder, "more romantic beauty" of the 
scenery we had left, that at first it seemed tame and 
flat ; but soon its quiet grace and ^ pastoral melaa* 
choly " appealed to one's heart in a way that, years 
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after when we lived at Harehead, was deepened 
mto something like a passion. 

At Selkirk we stayed with the Langs at View- 
field — ^ICrs Lang was my husband's eldest sister — 
and I made the acquaintance of my nephews, — ^the 
eldest, a handsome dark-eyed boy, shy and some- 
what farouche, evading his new aimt's affectionate 
advances, and fearing her kisses as much as the hero 
of the lyric feared those of the gentle maiden I I 
little thought then of the strong friendship that 
would exist between us in after years, and that to 
him I should owe, besides many kind things written 
of myself, the best record of his uncle's life and 
works. 

On our way south we stopped at Bugby, and 
picked up my husband's youngest brother, Alex- 
ander, who was there at sdiool, and took him 
with us to London for a couple of nights. I 
had never seen him before, and was much taken 
with him, he was so bright and intelligent, and 
took such a humorous view of things, — a quality 
among many others that made him such a de- 
ligfatftil compcmion in after years, and endeared 
him to so large a circle of friends. I began 
to tiiink I was singularly well off in my "in- 
lawSy^^—not always the feeling of a young woman 
plunging into the unknown, and leaving a devoted 
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We went abroad that summer, going first to 
Homburg to try if the waters there would do any- 
thing for my headaches, which then, and for many 
years after, were rather the torment of my life, 
so often interfering to mar pleasant arrangements. 
The pkce we found pretty, and at first amusing, 
from the number and variety of people the tables 
attracted ; but it was not the kind of place either of 
us cared for, and we soon left^ not, however, before 
making the acquaintance of Mr and Mrs Theodore 
Martin, and their great fiiend. Professor Aytoun. 
Aytoun was a very plain-looking man, and I appre- 
ciated the story I heard afterwards &om Mrs 
Ferrier, that when her sister. Miss Jane Wilson, 
was engaged to him, she begged that henceforth his 
looks would cease to be the family joke ! He was 
very agreeable and amusing, and a most admirable 
mimic, and his accoimts of some of the lectures of 
his father-in-law (Professor Wilson) were very 
ftmny. This was the first time I had seen Mrs 
Martin — Miss Helen Faucit — off the stage; but 
often and often had I made up bouquets for my 
brother Alexander to throw to her, — he having the 
stage-fever from which so many suffered under her 
magnetic influence. I remember hearing then how 
Mr Martin followed her from place to place with the 
worship in his heart which never figdtered, indeed 
was only strengthened, through the long happy 
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years they spent together, — "the idol of his 
youth, the darling of his manhood, and now the 
most blessed memory of his age.'' 

Mrs Martin had irregular features, and was not 
strictly beautiful, but the rich full sweetness of 
her voice, and the exquisite grace of her move- 
ments, combined with the intellectual grasp of 
her characters, not always found in their inter- 
inreters, made one understand the spell she cast 
over her audience. Probably in these days of 
so-called "realism" her acting would be con- 
ddered too much in the " grand style '' and 
wanting in nature ; but " she nothing common 
did or mean,'' and Shakespeare's heroines were 
always ladies, portrayed by a lady. From this 
time till within two years of her death, which 
took place in 1897, we often saw her in London, 
when she had become Lady Martin, and always 
received the kindest welcome from her and Sir 
Theodore. 

After leaving Homburg we went for a few weeks 
to Switzerland, going as fisu* south as Mont Blanc ; 
and on our return, after a few days at Lagarie, went 
to Ardtomish to stay with the dear " old lady," — 
tiie first of many happy visits, and the beginning of 
a long friendship which strengthened with the years, 
and had its earthly dose in 1875. She had lost her 
husband in 1851, and a few months after, in Febru- 
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ary 1852, — ^before we were married, — the very light 
of her eyes was taken fit>m her — her youngest 
danghter, Helen Whishaw. This grief was ahnost 
too much for her frail body, and never, to the 
end of her life, oould she speak of Hdien without 
tears. 

After her death I found among her things a little 
almanac with a very tou<^ing accx>unt of all she 
suffered at that sad time, which I think well worth 
transcribing : — 

Autumn 1851 and the following year a time of great 
aMction. On June 6 th, my dear husband became ill : in 
July consulted the doctor in Edinburgh, but without any 
benefit. On 28th, Tom and his dear, dear sister arrived at 
Elgin. On September 2nd we all set out again for Edin« 
burgh. Jeanie joined us there, and Tom and Helen left on 
the 13 th, the anniversary of her marriage. 

We returned to Elgin the end of the month, and settled 
there. On the 28 th October my dearest Mr Sellar died 
calmly. I saw his last breath, and he passed away without 
a struggle. 

On the 29th my dear child and Mr Whishaw made a 
rapid journey to see him, but they were too late. On the 
1st November his remains were laid in the silent tomb in 
the Cathedral burying - ground. On 2nd December my 
dear Helen and I set out for England, reaching Chipping 
Norton on the 4th. How rejoiced she was to get to her 
own home again ! 

I was taken ill on the 7 th January, and was never 
downstairs again till the 5 th of February, the last night she 
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was downstairSy when we all took tea together. Next day 
she went to churoh four times and reoeived the sacrament ; 
complained of headache, and was easily fatigued. On 
Monday she felt ill, her eyes heavy, and her head aching ; 
bat she had a large tea-party. On Tuesday she got up 
early and put her papers in order ; felt very ill ; kept her 
bed by the dootor^s orders. On Wednesday her baby, 
Bemhaid, was bom, after great suffering. She never 
looked well nor happy ; but they thought her doing well 
till night, when she did not sleep, and took no nour- 
ishment Thursday, symptoms of puerperal fever; was 
Ued and blistered; inflammatoiy symptoms subdued. Dr 
Adand from Oxford called in, and approved of treatment. 
Friday, complained of ringing in the ears ; asked to have 
her hair cut off; wandered a little — ^very ilL Saturday, 
collected ; received the sacrament, prayed ¥rith great ferv- 
ency, looked heavenly. 

Sunday, died at 6.30 quite calmly. '' Oh, my darling, 
whose last breath I witnessed, and could not follow it" 



How piercingly sad this cry from the anguished 
mother's heart reads, even now after an interval of 
many years I And twenty-seven years after it was 
written mother and child, whose love was stronger 
than death, have been, one may trust, reimited, 
** where beyond these voices there is peace " and no 
more cruel inexplicable partings. 

This was the crushing sorrow of her life, but so 
strong was the habit of unselfishness in her that 
she never allowed her own sorrow to darken the 
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lives of others, and the " old lady's " house was the 
happy meeting-place of her sons and their fiunilies, 
and all their friends. Unlike most old people, she 
had no ** ways '' of her own, her ways being to fisJl 
into other people's ''ways.'' She was one of the 
first in Edinburgh who went in for afternoon tea, — 
an extra means of hospitality being hailed by her 
as a boon ! It was told of her brother, who lived in 
Sutherland, that in the afternoon he used to go 
down to the public road, hoping to meet some 
chance acquaintance, and if he did, they were 
haled in to dinner. This was very much the ** old 
lady's " attitude. She was never so happy as when 
dispensing hospitality, and never felt satisfied if 
any one came into the house and did not eat 
something; and many a young man remembered 
afterwards how he left the house with his pockets 
bulging with apples or oranges in a somewhat 
unseemly manner, but suffered gladly for the 
sake of the genial kindness and hospitality of 
the old lady. 

It is difficult to make my grandchildren, who 
never saw her, realise how delightful she, the 
original "Grannie," was, and what a happy and 
loving part she played in the lives of their mothers 
and all who knew her. 

She was a pretty, dainty-looking old lady, as 
may be seen Scorn her picture, had a great love 
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of literature and a delightfully old-fashioned 
respect for 'beaming/' — the only distinction she 
cared in the least about. The honours gained by 
her sons at school and college were a continual 
source of pride and pleasure, and she quoted with 
great delight a saying of Mr Jowett's, — ''Seven 
sons, and not a black sheep among them.'' For 
many years after, the house was filled with rep- 

«JJ«ve. of her n-arried so^ tb^ uJg 

been married that same year, 1852, — Tom, her 
eldest son, to L^nide Byrne in New Orleans; 
and Patrick, her second son, to Agnes Macpherson 
in Sutherland. 

Ardtomish is beautifully situated on the Soimd 
of Mull, — the Gaelic name means the ** promon- 
tory of the water&lls," and exactly describes 
the line of clifiGs that stretches to Querelas on 
Loch Linnhe, and down the sides of which fall 
innumerable small streams from the tableland 
aboye. In a strong south-west wind the water 
is blown back in spray, and a stranger would 
think the difis were crowned with smaU bonfires. 
I haye neyer seen the same effect elsewhere. The 
property of the then Ardtomish consisted of the 
house and some 80,000 acres of land, and Acham, 
a sheep -&rm up the yalley, on the riyer Alina 
Between the two, at the head of the loch, was 
Achranich, belonging to Mr Octayius Smith. Mr 
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Octavius Smith was the eighth child of Mr 
William Smith, who was member of Parliament 
for Norwich for forty jeara A friend of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, he threw himself keenly into 
the Slave emancipation crusade and all the re- 
forms of the day. Mr Smith refused a peerage, 
and was the only Unitarian in the House of 
Commons at that time. He had a very fine col- 
lection of pictures, among them Mrs Siddons as 
the "Tragic Muse,"^ bought afterwards by the 
Marquis of Westminster for a few hundred 
pounds, and Bembrandt's ''Mill,'' bought by Lord 
Lansdowne. probably for a similar sum. The 
latter picture now belongs to the King^s col- 
lection at Windsor, and at the Bembrandt Ex- 
hibition in 1899 was valued at £20,000 ! 

A granddaughter of Mr Smith is the celebrated 
Florence Nightingale, who may ahnost be said to 
have created a new profession for educated women, 
superseding the "Mrs Gramps,'' who were more 
amusing and humorous in literature than *'com- 

^ While these pictures were still in Mr Smith's possession, any one 
on a specified day of the week could go and see them : the house- 
keeper — a worthy woman, but with no respect for the letter h — acted 
as a cicerone. Mrs Smith, on coming home on the evening of one 
of those days, asked if any one had come to see the pictures. ''Yes, 
ma'am ; one rather grand-looking lady looked long at the Tragic Muse, 
and then in a deep yoice exclaimed, ' Myself be'olds myself I ' " This, 
of course, was Mrs Siddons. About this picture, I have heard that 
Sir Joshua signed his name on the dress, saying he would like to] go 
down to posterity on the hem of her garment. 



I 
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forting and grateful " to their patients ! Misa 
Nightingale still survives to see the good fruits of 
her labours in the splendid nursing and hospital 
arrangements in South Africa. 

Some years after (in 1859), Mr Octavlus Smith 
bought from Mr Sellar's heirs Ardtornish and 
Acham, and built on the site of Achranlch the 
modem house now called Ardtornish Tower. 

Two years before I was married a dispute had 
arisen about the right of fishing in the river 
Aline between Mr Sellar and Mr Smith, — both 
men accustomed to have their own way, and very 
much disliking to be thwarted ; so, for a time, a 
modem Montague and Capulet drama was en- 
acted. Fortunately, before Mr Sellar's death an 
arrangement had been made, by the advice of a 
distinguished lawyer, which smoothed away all 
difficulties ; and I remember Gertrude, Mr Smith's 
youngest daughter, telling me how the new peace 
waa inaugurated by her mother, her three sisters, 
and herself, then a child of eight, lunching at 
Ardtornish. Mr Sellar set her beside himself 
and called her his little lady. He little then 
imagined that this " little lady " would become 
the wife of his youngest son, Alexander Craig 
Sellar, M.P., whose promising political career was 
cut short by his death in 1890, before he had 
attained the iuU measure of success which all his 
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friends felt must eventually have fallen to him. 
Nor could old Mr Sellar have conceived that 
on the death of her brother, Mr Valentine Smithy 
the whole property of Ardtomish would revert to 
Mrs Craig Sellar. 

I wish I could make live over again the ebann 
of that life at Ardtomish and Achranich, n 
simple, so unconventional, so full of activity and 
enjoyment. 

A road had lately been made from the Fony. 
up to Achranich, joining the old road acroas thtt 
hills from Acham to Strontian ; and the goings to 
and fro between the two places were as perpetual 
as they had been strictly forbidden the year be- 
fore ! Mr Octavius Smith was a very aient 
original man, overflowing with energy, and oould 
scarcely believe in anything being well done onp 
less he saw it done or did it himself. DeaHy 
did he pay for this characteristic, for when tliA 
new house was building, of which he watohad 
every detail, a charge of gunpowder used text 
blasting not having gone off as quickly as ha 
expected, he went too near, and it exploded» 
damaging his eye. It was equally characteristio 
that when he was taken into the house, — and 
by this time it was dusk, — he blew out the 
candle that his wife might not see his wounded 
&ce. When I saw him, a glass eye had restored 
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his appearance and scarcely marred his good 
looks, and his one eye saw more than most 
people's two. It would be difficult to do justice 
to Mrs Smith. A sweeter, more gracious woman 
I have never known, — self had no part in her : 
she had a pretty playful humour that seemed 
to harmonise with her youthful figure, and that 
lightened up a fece on which «,™w h«l kid 
its undoubted marks, for she had suffered greatly. 
Her eldest boy, a fine adventurous youth, had 
been starved to death in the bush on an explor- 
ing party with Sir Oeorge Grey, in Australia; 
and other sad sorrows were to follow. Gerard, 
full of life and ability, was run over by a 
nulway engine ; and two bright beautiful girls. 
Bosalind and Edith, died, one in 1853 and the 
other two years later. But at the time of which 
I write the little band of sisters was still un- 
broken. In those days schoolroom life in a 
London home was necessarily constrained and 
colourless, and the change to the fireedom of their 
Highland home was pure joy to creatures so simple 
and active. They scoured the hills and valleys 
on their ponies, attended by Kitty Carson, the 
manager's daughter, as a sort of female groom, — 
a quaint c^rangement, but characteristic of their 
father^s unconventional ways. The boys cleaned 
their own guns, and did a hundred things for 
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themselves which would now be done for them; 
but how happy they were, and the days never 
seemed to be long enough for all the delightful 
things that had to be done in them,-— days on 
the loch, days on the river, and expeditions to 
Mull. 

One day, I remember, they had decided to go 
to Mull, and though it was so stormy that any 
one else would have given up the expedition, 
Mr Smith would not be beaten, but made all his 
party wear lifo-belts! Another day — but as I 
went, it may be believed it was a very calm one — 
we sailed over to Mull, taking our luncheon with 
us; and because there was a notice, ''Trespassers 
will be prosecuted," Mr Smith insisted on our 
taking our picnic in a nasty marshy field, as 
a protest against what he considered ''over- 
legislation 'M It was a curious comment on this, 
when Valentine, his son and successor, told me 
in 1901 that all trespassing on Ardtomish was 
strictly prohibited: tempara mutantur! 

flora, the eldest girl, was then eighteen. She 
was delicate and very fi:ugile-looking, but full of 
spirit, and had a most exquisite voice; indeed 
she seemed of music all compact, and held her 
listeners spellbound. It was as if a spirit were 
singing, and one wondered how such a full rich 
voice could come out of such a delicate body, 
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and the exertion did often seem too much for 
her, her hands becoming icy cold. Altogether they 
were a most delightful and uncommon fiunily to 
find in the wild West. 

The only other neighbours we had were the 
Madeods of the Manse of Morvern. The minister 
was fieuniliarly and proudly called the '' High Priest 
of Morvern/' was the uncle of Dr Norman, and 
would have been a notable man in any society, 
not only from his great height, 6 feet 7 inches, 
but firom the dignity and simplicity of his char- 
acter and manner. Mrs Macleod was a sister of 
General and Dr Maclean, two most chivalrous 
and delightful specimens of an old type of 
simple high-souled Highland gentlemen, now I 
fear nearly passed away. Dr Maclean became 
head of Haslar Hospital, and there your Unde 
Johnnie, when he lived at Femlea, renewed his 
acquaintanceship, and many a talk they had over 
the old Morvern days. 

The year before I went to Ardtomish the 
Madeods had lost two beautifiil little girls from 
.scarlet fever, and only two boys were left. These 
afterwards greatly distinguished themselves at 
college and went into the Church.^ John, the 



^ Normui, the eldest acm, became minister of St Stephen's, in 
Inr^f and afterwards went to Inverness, but has now retired from the 
ministry. 
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younger, a remarkable preacher, was minister of 
the church at Govan, near Glasgow, and a man 
of great distinction, and when he died in 1898, 
in the prime of life, men felt a prince in Israel 
had fallen. 

After a very happy six weeks we returned to 
Glasgow, as my husband was again to under- 
take Professor Bamsay's work. We went first 
to GolfhiU, as my father and sister were still at 
Lagarie, and on their return we moved to a very 
nice house in St Vincent Street, which my fitther 
took for me. In this same house, Frank's birth* 
place, was bom, the next winter, my brother 
Alexander's eldest little girl: he had married in 
the previous November, Georgina, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., a beauti- 
fill girl, whom my Unde John had brought to 
see me on our marriage tour, when we were 
passing through London. I was much struck 
by her appearance and the el^ance and sim- 
plicity of her dress of shot-green and black silk, 
and a bonnet of coarse Dunstable straw, with one 
large red poppy in it. Of these two children 
bom in the same house, both are gone, — Frank, 
when he was eighteen, far from home, in Australia ; 
and Nina, in London, in 1892, having been for 
seventeen years the happy wife of my dear 
cousin, John Dennistoim. 
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The oollege hours seem strange now to this 
more luxurious age, for the first class was at 
7.80 A.1C, and as we lived nearly two miles 
firom oollege, this implied a very early start for 
my hushand ; but we were young and happy, and 
nothing seemed much of a troubla People were 
Tery kind, but we went out very little, and did 
not see much of any one, except Mr Lush- 
ington, who had been devoted to my husband 
firom the time he was a student under him. 
Mr Lushington became a lifelong firiend of the 
fiimily, our children growing up together, and 
his wife, a sister of Tennyson, was a constant 
source of astonishment, interest, and amusement; 
but she was not in Glasgow that winter, and it 
was later that we became so intimate with her, 
her daughter, and her sister. 

Mr Lushington's character could not fSsdl to 
impress one : as Tennyson once said of him, 
"Edmund Lushington is pure and beautifiil as 
the moon.'' He was wise with the wisdom of the 
ancients, and like the ideal Christian kept him- 
self unspotted fix>m the world. He was without 
ambition, which my husband sometimes regretted, 
for he thought the man who wrote the 'Litro- 
ductory Lecture on Greek Literature' should 
have done more of the same kind, so perfectly 
admirable did he think it. But Mr Lushington 

D 
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was content to have sown the good seed in so 
many minds, and awakened much interest in 
all that was best and highest in ancient and 
modem literature in many youmr souls, and 
loyally did they rei»y him i, dd »«.«».. 
It is of him that Tennyson writes in the ode at 
the end of " In Memoriam " — 

"And thou art worthy ; fall of power; 
Ab gentle ; libend-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower." 

On the 24th of April 1853 our dear little Frank 
was bom. Frank was a very handsome child, 
with very little hair, but most beautiful large 
grey eyes and black eyelashes. My dear fitther 
was very proud of his first grandchild ; indeed 
I think there was nothing he so much admired 
and liked to look at as a mother and young 
child. When Frank was a little more than five 
weeks old we drove down to Lagarie, and there, 
on the 1st of Jime, the anniversary of our wed- 
ding, and in the same room, he was christened 
Patrick Francis Alexander by Dr Norman Macleod, 
who ever after insisted on calling him Patrick. 

After resting a couple of weeks at Lagarie, we 
went for the summer to Ardtomish, where, shortly 
after, Tom and L^nide brought their pretty little 
baby* girl, bom a few days before Frank, and 
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called Azemia Helen, the latter name giving her 
at once a very warm place in her grannie's heart. 
In September Dr Norman Macleod and his wife 
came over firom Morvem to stay a couple of nights 
with 118, which would have been altogether de- 
lightftd but for Frank being sharply ill. Old 
Dr M'Coll, the quaintest and slowest and wisest 
of Highland doctors, waa sent for from Mull. 
E[is remedies proving effectual, we were able 
the next day to enjoy Dr Norman Macleod's 
brilliant conversation -as he ranged from grave 
to gay, equally at home in both, — able, too, to 
listen to hie wife's chaming music as she played 
Beethoven, or the wild wail of her own " Mcintosh 
Lament." And here began the friendship which 
increased in the too rare opportimities of meet- 
ing in Glasgow, but was to grow into extreme 
intimacy when the glory of her life had left her, 
and she came in 1873 to live in Edinburgh with 
her children, who henceforth were to be almost 
like my own. This friendship was cemented still 
more closely when, in 1902, our daughter Eppie, 
then a widow, mc^ried Dr Norman Macleod's 
youngest son, William — ^an ideally happy marriage. 
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CHAPTER IV.i 



•«Tai the fatnre dare 
Forget the peet» hie fete end feme shell be 
An echo end e Ug^t unto eternity.' 



II 



185a 

Wb were living in the summer of 1853 at Ard- 
tomish, on the Sound of Mull, the scene of the 
opening canto of " The Lord of the Isles/' when my 
husband heard from his friend Mr Palgrave that 
he and Mr Tennjrson were travelling in Scotland on 
their way to Skye, and would, if convenient, stop 
with us for two or three days* A cousin of mine, 
Miss Cross, one of the most charming and brilliant 
women I have ever known, was staying with us at 
the time, and to her, as well as to us, the thought 
of " Tennyson," " the man we held as half divine," 
being our guest, was the realisation of a dream, and 
we felt that, for us, earth could confer no higher 
honour : and I don't think anything has happened 

1 This chapter was written at Hallam, Lord Tennyson's request, 
and published by him in the second edition of his father's lifb, and it 
is by his kind permission I am enabled to give it here. 
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in after life that has left a more lasting or delightful 
impression. 

Mr Tennyson and Mr Palgrave arrived on a 
Saturday (in August) and stayed till the Mowing 
Wednesday afternoon. No one oould have been 
more easy* simple, and delightful; and as we had 
at that season no neighbours, once he had faced us 
there was no further social trial awaiting him, and 
he blossomed out in the most genial manner, making 
us all feel as if he were an old friend. He went to 
church at Morvem with us next day, — a poor little 
church on a windy hiU, overlooking the Sound of 
Mull — having for its "minister'' the well-known 
Dr John Madeod, and its one distinction a 
beautiful lona cross, brought from the island of 
Inchoolm centuries ago. Mr Tennyson was much 
struck by Dr Madeod {** such a well-borne head ! " 
he exclaimed), and asked us if we did not have our 
clergyman to dinner on Sundays. We did not, 
as a rule — ^the distance was too great ; but we felt 
sure he would be delighted to meet Mr Tennyson. 
And accordingly he came, and they sat up &r into 
the night, — the one recounting the legends and 
tales of the country, and his hair -breadth escapes 
by flood and field ; and the other, to the delight of 
his audience, sometimes reading his own poems or 
recalling his own experiences. The weather was 
fine, and the next day we started soon afber break- 
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&8t for a long walk on the moors, ending at a 
waterfSall that fell over a diff, hollowed out, under 
which we were aUe to creep ; and we sat with the 
water falling before us like a silver veiL Mr 
Tennyson said it was a great pity we had not 
brought food with us, and so need not have hurried 
home ; and then, almost immediately, he chanted — 

^ We had smoke, but we hadna wine, 
And we had nothing whereon to dine ; 

Bat theie was Dennistonn's daughter ; 
And Crosskin sang a song of mine 

Behind the falling water." 

All the way going home he was making the most 
absurd nonsense-ballad verses, generally in Scotch, 
but so rapidly uttered and so inconsecutive were 
they, that it was impossible to remember much of 
them, even at the time, and now only two verses 
remain in my memory: — 

" They found her buried in the moor, 
Shut out from every hope ; 
And her bonny little noseling 
Was as brown as Windsor soap 1 

There came a cobbler to the toun, 

And he was ane o' the clippers ; 
And he took the skin of her brown bodie, 

And made it into slippers." 

In the evening he read to us, and no one who 
heard him could ever forget his reading of the 
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" Ode on the Death of the Duke of WeUington'' ; 
to this day I never read it without hearing his 
voice. ''In Memoriam" was on the tahle, and he 
said, ''I shan't read this." It happened to be 
open at " Cahn is the mom/' and on my remarking 
that it was an especial favourite of mine, he turned 
round quickly and demanded "Tf^yf " Bather a 
staggering question for one not apt at giving a 
reason for the faith in her! With trembling lips 
I replied that for one thing the words followed 
the sense in so marvellous a manner ; and with this 
feeble reply he was kind enough to seem content. 
The next day we drove and walked up the glen; 
and I can see him, as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday, sitting by the clear brown river, beside 
a beautiful avenue of lime-trees, planted by a 
cousin of Flora Macdonald's, and repeating "Te 
banks and braes o' bonnie Doon," saying no more 
simple or beautiful love-song had ever been written. 
He also repeated, d propos of a branch he was 
leaning against breaking — 

" I leant my back against an aik, 
And thocht it was a trusty tree ; 
But syne it bent, and then it brak, 
And sae did my faose love wi' me." 

Both these poems were, naturally, well known to 
us, but it seemed as if we heard them for the first 
time, so wonderfully did his voice bring out the 
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melody, the meaning, and, above all, the pathos. 
He had given up the idea of going to Skye, and 
this gained for us another da/s visit, which he 
embodied in the following verse: — 

" If he did not see Loch Coroisk, 
He ought to be foigiyen; 
For though he miBs'd a day in Skye, 
He spent a day in Heayen ! " 

To my husband he repeated several verses of, 
then, unpublished poems, but begged him never to 
repeat them, enforcing this later in a letter firom 
Farringford: "Don't quote any lines you may 
remember of mine. F. P. has been doing so, and 
they have travelled down to Pau, and might as 
well have gone to pot, for I have before this seen 
lines of mine printed with a little alteration in 
verse books of others, not, I daresay, dishonestly, — 
an author may not know when a verse buzzes in 
his head, whether it is a bee from his own hive 
or no." 

He spoke much of Hallam, his eldest son, a baby 
then nearly a year old. Our eldest child, who died 
when he was eighteen in Australia, where he had 
gone for his health, was then about six months old. 
Mr Tennyson took very kindly notice of him, but 
one day said to me, "Do you know what I am 
thinking ? " " That your own baby is much finer ? " 
' ' That is exactly what I ti^o^ thinking ! " 
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It was to this dear child of ours that he alluded 
in a very characteristic manner in a letter my hus- 
band had from him in St Andrews, dated Farring- 
ford, June 16, 1856 : '*! suppose it is not of much 
use sending love to your bairn, who had scarcely 
come to his memory when I saw him, but I send 
him a shadowy kiss across the Firth of Forth." 

He left us to go to Edinburgh, " the grey metro- 
polis of the North," for it was on that visit he 
wrote "The Daisy," and gave to Edinburgh the 
name that will for ever be connected with it. He 
and Mr Palgrave went by boat to Oban, — a long 
row of fifteen miles; and on my husband saying 
to the old (jaelic boatman, "Bobert, you are tak- 
ing over one of the greatest men in England," he 
replied, " That black-a-vise Mr Tinsmith that came 
with Mr Pancake! well, well!" And so ended 
this eagerly looked forward to, heartily enjoyed, 
and to us ever memorable visit! 

Of those assembled then in that happy Highland 
home, young and old have all passed away save 
myself Mr Palgrave lived to see, and contribute 
to, his friend's ' Memoirs,' and I alone sit lingering 
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Remembering all the golden hours 
Now silent, and so many dead. 
And him the last ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 



"I Ulk of our yottth» 

How 'twM glAcUomab but often 
Fooliah forsooth, 
But gladsome, gladsome." 

— E. FinOiBALD. 



1853 — (continued). 

In October, when we were wondering if Mr 
Ramsay would want my husband's assistance 
again, he had a letter from Mr Shairp, the dear 
friend who had insisted on his going to Glasgow, 
telling him he had spent a day in St Andrews, and 
found that the Greek professor had become so deaf 
that he must give up his work and have an 
assistant, the said assistant to have all the work 
but very little of the pay I Still, it might lead to 
his eventually getting the professorship, and might 
therefore be worth thinking of. My husband said 
he knew there was one very distinguished professor 
there — Ferrier ! and I liked the idea of exchanging 
the smoke of Glasgow for the sea at St Andrews. 
So he went off to inspect the place and inter- 
view the necessary people, and after a satis&ctory 
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meeting with the Greek profesBor and the col- 
lege authorities, he agreed to accept the post of 
assistant ; and he made arrangements to go to St 
Andrews before the Ist of November, on which date 
he was to enter upon his duties. On our way we 
stayed with the Fergusons at Kirkcaldy : they were 
old friends of my father, and had been extremely 
kind to me when I was a girl. Mr Ferguson was 
M.P. for the Burghs, and a remarkably handsome 
man, and his sisters were highly educated, accom- 
plished women, — altogether it was a pleasant house 
to visit, though perhaps a little bracing ! They 
were intimate with Carlyle, and had taken me some 
years before in London one day to his house, but I 
am sorry to say my memory of that night ia very 
hazy, and I cannot recall anything of the Jane 
Carlyle whose wonderful and witty letters have so 
delighted me long years after. 

St Andrews was not then the "city of the scarlet 
gown," — that was an admirable restoration that 
came later; indeed 1 think I was the first person 
that wore a scarlet cloak, which I thought highly 
becoming, but found out afterwards I had only 
pointed a moral, — an old well-known shopkeeper 
saying to my friend Mrs Purvis, " Ye see folk 
canna help their taste : see poor Mrs Sellar in yon 
scarlet cloak ! " So much for not seeing ourselves 
as others see us ! But this is a digression. 
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We went over one day from the Fergosons to 
look for a house, and my steps led me at once as 
near the sea as houses oould be found, but then 
only Gillespie Terrace existed in that position, and 
the houses were on such a small scale, so different 
from what they are now, that reluctantly we 
went landwards and fixed upon Abbey Park. The 
original house still remains, but so surrounded and 
enlarged, becoming part of the ubiquitous school of 
St Leonard's, that it is difficult to trace the rooms 
we lived in, though they still exist. We were very 
much struck by the beautifrd old-world place, so 
unique in character and situation, and at that time 
frdl of ** blessed conditions '' in the way of society. 
** Oh, the dalliance and the wit I '' the life and frm 
of those days I^-days which few, besides myself, live 
to remember, but which can never be forgotten, 
though the attempting to recall them to others is 
what the dried botanical specimen is to the beauti- 
frd living flower. The place itself is so changed 
that it is difficult sometimes to remember what is 
new and what old. There were no houses on the 
Scores then, and building them was surely a 
Philistine proceeding, though one cannot but allow 
that they make most charming dwellings. All to 
the west, except what was called ** Buddo Castle," 
is also new, and the whole style of living is far less 
simple and far more like any other fashionable 
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watering-place than the life of the little university 
town aa we first knew it, and as I still love to 
think of it. But even then the ^* oldest resident " 
thought the place sadly changed fix>m the days 
when the one cab slowly delivered in rotation the 
guests of a dinner-party, unless they preferred 
"Mattie wi' the lantern." Surely the most con- 
firmed laudcUar temporis acti must pity the poor 
hostess when he considers the long-drawn-out 
reception and entertainment of her guests, arriving 
as they did singly and at intervals I 

Sir Hugh Playfair as provost reigned at St 
Leonard's, and one might also say over St Andrews, 
and though under his paternal government many 
useful improvements were made, such as paving 
the streets, still he must be held guilty of some 
vandalism which would not now be permitted. 
Bound his large garden at St Leonard's he had a 
sort of balustrade, on the top flat rail of which he 
had inscribed the principal events in the world's 
history since the Creation, ending abruptly in 1832, 
when the Beform Bill was passed, and according to 
this old Conservative ** the sun of England set for 
ever '^ I How often has the glory of the world been 
said to have perished, and yet it has arisen with 
renewed life and vigour I 

A very different stamp of man, Sir David 
Brewster, lived in the next house, with the beauti- 
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fill little ruined chapel of St Leonard opposite ; it 
again abutting on the old garden of the quaint and 
charming old house, Queen Mary's, where at that 
time Professor Alexander lived. This later fell 
into the most appreciative hands of Mr Oliphant, 
who has restored it to its ancient glory. 

Sir David Brewster was the kindest and simplest 
of philosophers. A* favourite of Prince Albert, he 
had seen much of Court life and most of the best 
known people ; and he declared that among them all 
the three handsomest women he had seen were Sir 
Charles Oakeley's three daughters, — ^Mrs Clayton, 
Mrs Woodhouse, and Mrs Dennistoun, my brother 
Alexander's wifa 

Utterly unspoilt, he was always ready in the 
most courteous way to explain any scientific diffi- 
culty or experiment to the ignorant, and he had 
quite a peculiar gift of coming down to their level 
and making things clear and lucid. It was strange 
that with this gift he was so nervous in public 
that he said he was prevented fi*om becoming a 
clergyman because he could not be sure of saying 
correctly the Lord's Prayer 1 

I remember once asking him very hurriedly to fill 
a vacant place at dinner, and apologising for doing 
so, and he replied, ** My dear lady, give me time to 
put on my dress coat and I am at your service at 
all times." 
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In 1857 he was abroad, and when he returned it 
was with a young and handsome bride, who not 
only made him very happy, but added much to the 
charm and hospitality of St Leonard's. He was at 
this time seventy-seven and she was twenty-seven, 
and when his daughter Constance was born he was 
eighty. 

A fimny incident occurred one day when they 
had a dinner-party. Lady Brewster observed that 
when the tea was brought in each guest, after 
tasting it, laid down the spoon and drank no more. 
She took an opportunity of leaving the room, and 
asked the butler to bring her a cup of the tea. 

** Good heavens ! it is salt," she exclaimed. 

" Oh, Lord I mem, they must have boiled the salt 
water brought up for Miss Brewster's bath.'' 

Another day the Brewsters and several other 
people were dining with us at Abbey Park, and 
after dinner Lady Brewster begged me to dress 
up and take in Sir David. 

"But what will account for my absence?" 

" Oh, you have been obliged to go to bed with 
one of your headaches ; and 111 introduce the 
stranger." 

So I went upstairs, put on a false front, and was 
announced as Miss Craig. On the gentlemen coming 
in I was specially introduced to Sir David, but not 
being at all attractive-looking he soon left me for 
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younger and fairer friends I Determined he should 
take some notice of me, I said I would not play the 
piano unless Sir David asked me ; and on this being 
told him, he muttered — ''God help the woman! 
what does she mean? I don't know her.'' How- 
ever, he gave me his arm and led me to the 
piano, where I played a very primitive waltz, 
but with all the airs of a Rubinstein — Sir 
David whispering to his neighbour, ''After all 
the pressing and fuss, is this all we are to 
get?" I then left the piano and came to where 
he was sitting, and holding out my skirts, said I 
would be happy to dance a pas sevl for him. He, 
seemingly thinking this strange guest had gone off 
her head, thought it best to humour her, and began 
to dance opposite me, when the uncontrolled laughter 
of all around betrayed the trick. Mr Lloyd of 
Christchurch was among the guests, and his boast 
was that he had an exhaustive acquaintance with 
Greek and Scotch literature. My husband said to 
him — 

" Miss Craig has written some Scotch poems ; but 
I daresay you have never heard of them ? " 

" Yes," he said, " I have the book at Oxford " I 

Sir David left in 1861, and became Principal of 
the Edinburgh University. 

The first friends we made at St Andrews were 
the Ferriers, a friendship which has gone on with 
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unabated affection to the third generation, and has 
ever been a souroe of the greatest happiness, and 
now, alas I of dearest memory." 

Mrs Ferrier was the eldest daughter of Professor 
Wilson, a woman of the Soman matron type, — fine 
features, piercing eyes, and most beautiful auburn 
hair. Rudyard Kipling has dedicated one of his 
books ** to the wittiest woman in India " ; and with 
the substitution of Scotland for India, the dedica- 
tion would well apply to Mrs Ferrier. Hers was 
a constant flow of wit that knew no pause, — so con- 
tinuous that her listener, panting after her in vain, 
could only carry away a tenth part of the good 
things he had heard. She had a wonderful power 
of mimicry, and not only said the things people 
would have said, but actually looked like them. Of 
course, so striking a personality could not but 
have enemies, and I was duly warned that she 
was " dangerous," " too sharp -tongued," &c. ; but 
during the long years of most intimate fnendship, 
both at St Andrews and later in Edinburgh, I can 
remember nothing I should wish altered, and much 
that I wish I could remember better. On the very 
first time I saw her, when she called at Abbey Park 
and kindly put me up to the ways of the place, she 
told me that part of the Professor's salary was paid 
by the farmers in kain — that is, they were bound 
to supply so many fowls, or their equivalent in 

E 
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money ; but she said, ** If you are giving a party, 
don't trust to this supply, for the answer to your 
application may very likely be, * We hae nae fools 
the day, but we can gie you a cart o' manure ' I '' 

From this visit we felt at once what a boundless 
source of interest, amusement, and pleasure was 
opening up for us, and were very glad our lines had 
fallen to us in such pleasant places; and for the 
next ten years a very happy home we had in St 
Andrews. 

West Park and its remarkable inhabitants struck 
me then, and remain in my memory still, as the 
most picturesque original household I have ever 
met. Brownmg says, somewhere— 

'' If yoa get simple beauty, and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents." 

And when to this gift, which existed in almost every 
member of the family, were added brains and wit 
in no ordinary measure, the result was as rare as 
it was delightful. 

Mr Ferrier, then in the prime of life, lived his life 
quite unlike any one else, — a student, and, in a way, 
a recluse, but with no far-away touch of a pedant. 
His days and most of his nights were spent in his 
charming library, the largest room in the house, 
with books from floor to ceiling ; but at any hour 
his friends could invade this sanctum, always sure 
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of a warm welcome, and they would come away not 
knowing which to admire most, — the wit and humour 
of his sallies, his devotion to philosophy, or his keen 
sjrmpathy with all imaginative literature. He loved 
to tell of his meeting with Scott, Lockhart, and 
Wordsworth at Elleray ; and again of his being in 
the ship on that sad voyage when it brought Sir 
Walter ttom London to Leith to die at his own 
loved home. There was something of graceful 
courtesy and high chivalry in his nature that was 
most attractive : once seen he could never be for- 
gotten ; and now, after a lapse of more than forty 
years, with my mind's eye I can vividly see his 
beautifully-cut face and his measured meditative 
step as he walked slowly home from the college, 
where the students had hung upon his words, — for 
it was no common devotion they had for their 
professor. In 1899 one of his cleverest pupils. 
Professor Stuart of Cambridge, was made Lord 
Sector, and in his address, speaking of the stimulus 
of professorial teaching, he said — 

'*I can never forget the magic influence of 
Ferrier. It was the opening of a whole new 
world to me. I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
his chiselled &ce, full of suffering and full of fire, 
while in accents of balanced eloquence he carried 
us, by masterly sketches, through the philosophy 
of ancient times, so that we were each in succes- 
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mora aident lonicB and Eleatiw. We laagfaed with 
Demoentos, we mourned with Henuditus, and we 
were carried in the veritable chariote of the gods 
thansdvee, in the swe^ of Plato's j^iloeophj." 

To have left such vivid imfnrencms and have 
kindled such entirasiaam, is sorelj not to have 
lived in vain« I know nothing has gratified me 
more than the many testimonies, written and 
spoken, which I have had sinoe my own husband's 
death, telling of all he did to awaken intellectual 
life and interest in the minds of his students, and 
most of all impressing them with a sense of the 
lofty simplicity and single-mindedness of his own 
character. As Louis Stevenson so well says d 
propos of Wordsworth — 

** Such are the best teachers. A dogma learned 
is only a new error, — the old one was perhaps as 
good: but a spirit communicated is a perpetual 
possession. These best teachers dimb beyond 
teaching to the plane of art : it is themselves, and 
what is best in themselves, that they communi- 
cate." 

But to return to St Andrews. The Ferrier 
girls became such close and dear companions, that 
when I think of their being only thirteen and 
fourteen, it seems almost absurd that such a 
friendship could have existed; but they were 
utterly unlike girls of their age, and were en- 
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dowed by nature with many fdltB. These had 
W fcLrf by «H«t«.t ktZLe with „. 
markable minds, and with their quick wits and 
feminine susceptibility and sympathy, one never 
for a moment felt any disparity of years, only 
the charm of a younger intelligence, and a 
brilliant spirit of fun that turned everything 
into fisivour and prettiness. ** The ideas of youth, 
though they may be mixed with much folly and 
sentimentality, are perhaps the best part of us, 
and happy those who do not lose them when 
advancing years give the power of realising 
them." 

Some years after, in a book of ''likes and dis- 
likes," such as was the fashion then to have, Susan 
Ferrier wrote as her ideal — "Never to lose the 
halo round life " : and this was granted to her, 
and gave her that wonderful power of transform- 
ing the light of common day and commonplace 
people into something rare and strange. 

Janie was a very lovely girl in those days, with 
masses of pale, satin-smooth, golden hair, and the 
softest of blue eyes, that looked up into your face 
in the most confiding and bewitching manner, and 
I think she was generally more admired than the 
beloved Susan, whose very name now breeds in 
me a perpetual benediction, but who, even then, 
was my especial favourite. I loved her graceful 
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ways and slow languorous movements, contrasting 
with the swift sympathetic way her mind grasped 
all noble imaginative thoughts in life and litera- 
ture. We used to read a great deal together, and 
these two girls constantly spent the evenings with 
us : indeed I think scarcely a day passed without 
our meetimr either at Abbey or West Park. 
Coggie ™ then » very grave Uttle girl, certaWy 
not the characteristic of her later years I 

The Christmas holidays that year we spent 
with old Mrs Sellar in Edinburgh. She had a 
house in Queen Street : and one much - to - be- 
remembered day we drove out to Lasswade to see 
the de Quinceys. Two years before, at Mrs Alan 
Stevenson's, Louis' aunt, I had met Florence and 
Emily de Quincey, and on this second interview 
my first impressions were only deepened. The de 
Quinceys lived in a cottage at Lasswade. I knew 
they were not rich, but there was a grace and 
simplicity about their life and surroundings that I 
have rarely seen equalled. Mr de Quincey, small 
in stature, with dreamy eyes that seemed looking 
into the unseen, received us with the utmost 
courtesy and hospitality, and discoursed, with great 
eloquence, to my husband, on all subjects in 
heaven and earth, dwelling, I remember, with 
amusing invective on the "gloomy malignity" of 
the Scottish creditor. His talk was very like his 
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books, — tike same felicity of expression, with the 
same di£Puseness and constant parenthesis. He 
was wonderfully vigorous in body, often, as he 
told us, walking into Edinburgh and out again, 
— no small feat for a man of his age, whose con- 
stitution had been so much tried. It happened 
to be his birthday, and he told me he was 
seventy, and did not feel a day older than 
when he was seventeen. And years after his 
daughter Florence told me these words were such 
a comfort to her, in the near prospect of going to 
India and leaving him, - an augury for meeting 
again; but this she never did, for on her return 
with her children in 1860, the first news she 
heard at Aden was a notice in the paper of his 
death. 

Two years after our visit, Florence de Quincey 
went out to India to marry Colonel Baird Smith, 
a man in every way worthy of her, and one who 
was later to leave a mark on his country's his- 
tory. He was in command of the Engineers 
at Delhi in the Mutiny of 1857, — a long-drawn- 
out siege, never to be forgotten for the bravery 
and for the sufferings of the defenders. The 
Baird Smiths' eldest little girl. May, was bom 
in the fortified workshops at Boorkee, and the 
tortures of anxiety her mother endured at that 
time are known only to herself. The severe strain 
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she had gone through told on her health, and in 
1860 she and her babies were ordered home, and 
after recruiting there for eighteen months, she 
sailed for Calcutta, to join her husband, who had 
been made Master of the Mint there. She had 
expected her husband to meet her on the pilot- 
boat in the Hooghly, and had that morning put 
on a particularly becoming hat, that he might not 
see how much anxiety had worn her beautiful face. 
He was not among the passengers on the pilot- 
boat, and while she wondered at his absence a 
lady, opening the newspapers, cried, "Why, they 
seem to be all about your husband ! " and handed 
one to her. Her eye lit on the paragraph headed 
" Death of Colonel Baird Smith." 

She had not even known that he was ill, 
though his death was caused by the old wound 
received at Delhi. This tragic sorrow, falling with 
such awful suddenness on this loving firagile 
woman, was enough to kill her, but it was 
characteristic of her unfaltering sense of duty 
that her first care was given to a yoimg lady 
who had come out in her charge to be married. 
This sense of obligation, this instinct of "mother- 
ing," — a favourite word with her, — brought its 
own comfort. Her two little daughters en- 
grossed, but did not absorb, her motherliness ; 
even her carefully chosen maids were like young 
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daughters. Her £etther has said somewhere that 
there is no better literature than what is conveyed 
in the daily post-bag, especially in the letters of 
women. Certainly his own daughter's letters, 
written fix>m her quiet homes first at St Leonard's 
and then at Bath, were among the most delightful 
I have ever received. The life and fortunes of 
her neighbours, the growth of her children, the 
books she read, were touched on with tender grace 
and humour, while public questions roused an 
eager and almost passionate interest. In conver- 
sation this gentle delicate woman had an intensity 
of conviction and clearness of expression that made 
my husband — whose occasional difference of view 
only increased his admiration of her — liken her 
once to a " beautiful bird of prey." 

The winter of 1853 was a very happy one, but 
with no particular event to record except the visit 
of Mr Grant,^ — my first acquaintance with one 
I had heard so much of, and who came up to all 
I expected. He was full of literary interests and 
enthusiasm, and had the rare capacity of imparting 
something of the glow of his own feelings to those 
about him. Genial and natural himself, he was 
much taken with the old-world place and its simple 
friendly hospitality, and in Mr Ferrier he found 
a foeman worthy of his steel; and deep into the 

^ Afterwarda Sir Alexander Qrant 
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night the two younger scholars would sit up with 
the elder man, discussing the problems which are 
for ever interesting, and for ever eluding solution 
by the human mind. 

Janie and Susan Ferrier were in Edinburgh, so 
Mr Grant did not then see her who was to be the 
lady of his love — only Coggie was at home, and 
proudly boasted to her sisters on their return of 
her friend Mr Grant of Oxford. At the end of the 
session, before going to Ardtomish for the summer, 
we went up to Liverpool to our dear friends, and 
my cousins, the Crosses, who then lived at St 
Michael's Mount, Aigburth, — the garden sloping 
down to the river, which, crowded with sails of 
many sizes and colours, gave one a feeling of life 
and stir that redeemed the ^' smoky brick houses " 
and dull prosaic level of most of the tow;i. But the 
surroundings seemed of little consequence compared 
with the bright, vivid, social charm of the home 
circle : the wise, gracious benignity of the father, 
whose judgment was final and sympathy boundless ; 
the handsome, lively, humorous mother; and the 
peerless Zibbie, the eldest daughter, who united the 
parental qualities with a charm all her own, and 
whom it seems impossible to describe, but '* to know 
her was to love her," and to feel there was no one 
exactly like her. 

We left our little boy with my kind cousin 
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Mrs Cross; and Zibbie went with us to Oxford, 
where we had a royal time, worthy of a first visit 
to a place which held so large a part in my 
husband's memory and in my imagination. I loved 
to see the place where " of old he wore the gown," 
and the buildings, and the river, all so full, to him, 
of happy memories, and where he had so many 
friendships, — friendships that lasted while life 
endured. Mr Jowett was there, still college tutor, 
living in the rooms opposite the Martyrs' Memorial, 
long after occupied by Mr Strachan-Davidson. His 
kindness and hospitality, then and ever, were 
wonderfiil. I was, of course, prepared to like him 
from my husband's extreme admiration for him, but 
I had no difficulty in doing so, for though his silence 
was felt to be alarming by many it did not frighten 
me so much, as I was accustomed to my own father's 
silence, and had got into the way of not expecting 
much response unless the spirit moved him to 
speak. I early found out that it was the same 
with Mr Jowett ; when response came it was always 
worth waiting for. And different as the two men 
were in education and occupation, I was often 
struck by the similarity of their opinion on many 
subjects, political and otherwise, the result of two 
vigorous minds arriving at the same conclusion by 
very different routes. We lived in lodgings in 
High Street, and Zibbie soon became the centre of 
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attraction at all the many fS^tes to which we were 
invited. I remember a luncheon at Magdalen, and 
then going to the top of the tower, and a poem 
being written on her little white parasol, which 
became transformed into a " dove," and the natural 
rhyme occurred very often I She was beautifiilly 
graceful and &ir and attractive, and we felt very 
proud of introducing her to the Oxford world. 

Mr T. C. Sandars, who had run exactly the same 
career at Oxford as my husband, and who became 
so dear a friend in after years to myself and our 
children, was there with his wife, a quiet and 
gentle woman (a contrast, indeed, to the brilliant 
delightful companion of his later years), but such 
was his vigour, originality, and humour, that it 
seemed enough for two. Mr Walrond, too, and 
Mr Max Muller, still bachelors, but soon to marry 
the two beautiful and gifted Miss Grenfells, did much 
to make our stay delightful ; and the glow and 
glamour of that first visit to Oxford never left it, 
and still illumines the place in my imagination. 
Our visits there were so often repeated that at last 
they became "yearly visits to the temple," much 
looked forward to, and never disappointing. And 
now, after many years have passed since the Master 
has gone to his rest, and left a blank in the life 
and heart of his friends which can never be filled, 
I should like, however inadequately, to say a few 
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words in most grateful memory of the staunchest 
and most loyal of friends. 

The influence he exerted over the undergrad- 
uates when my husband went to Balliol was 
something quite peculiar, and difficult to put in 
words that do not sound exaggerated. When 
Sir Alexander Grant, long years after, dedicated 
his ' Ethics of Aristotle ' to him in these words 
— " To the Master of Balliol, the Socrates of my 
youth, my tmfailing friend during nearly forty 
years, — the best and wisest man I have ever 
known," — he but put into eloquent words the 
feeling of all his contemporaries. It is rare that 
the tie between teacher and taught lasts through 
long years of separation and difierent pursuits and 
opinions, but the three or four years spent at 
Balliol were a bond of union never to be forgotten, 
and the charm never passed away. It is not un- 
common for young men at that impressionable age 
to be influenced by any remarkable person they are 
thrown into contact with, but with the Master of 
Balliol the influence continued long after they were 
separated, and I do not believe any of his pupils — 
I speak of those I knew, — a goodly band — ever 
took an important step in life without consulting 
him. Not only did he never lose touch of or interest 
in his early friends, but he added on their wives 
and children, as I can most gratefully testify. He 
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did, indeed, to use an expression of his own, *^ keep 
his friendships in repair" by constant letters and 
frequent meetings, either in their own homes or in 
his hospitable lodge at Balliol; and to the end of 
his life he added new friends, inspiring them with 
something of the same pride and pleasm^e in his 
acquaintance that so peculiarly stirred his earlier 
ones. He was shy himself, which kept him often 
silent, or made him give utterance to short sentences, 
pregnant firequently of wit and wisdom, but which 
sometimes *^ firoze the genial current of the soul " of 
his listener, and made him feel that on him lay the 
onus of finding another subject which might possibly 
be discussed more fluently by the Master! I re- 
member once telling him that Mr Sidney Colvin 
had told me much about Buskin, and ended by 
saying, **His parents could never apparently be- 
lieve in his being grown up, and even at forty 
treated him as if he were a child!" *^I think 
his parents were quite right," was his retort. 

He was interested in all my children and their 
tastes and pursuits, but he made an especial pet 
of Eppie from the day when he used to tell of his 
arrival late in the evening at Tullymet, in 1866, 
when a little night -gowned child ran across the 
hall and leapt into his arms. In later years he 
used often to say, '* Come and amuse me, Eppie,'' — 
a rather staggering request, but she always rose to 
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the occasioiL I must here quote what Mr Strachan- 
Davidson has reminded me of, that when we were 
staying at Balliol in 1877, and Eppie was with us, — 
she being then eighteen, — a gentleman who had sat 
next her said to the Master, after the ladies had 
left the dining-room, '* It is an extraordinary thing, 
but I have quite fallen in love with my neighbour." 
'*Not at all extraordinary," retorted the Master; 
** I have been in love with her since she was four 
years old I " And her mantle fell on her daughter 
Noma, who twice— when she was six and eight — 
was asked to Balliol ; and one day when she was 
sitting prattling on the Master's knee Lady Ilbert 
said to me, *'I think Noma is the one person in 
Europe absolutely and entirely at her ease with 
the Master!" 

His own shyness made him resent any one feel- 
ing shy with him, and, like most clever men, he 
preferred fluent nonsense of a kind to awestruck 
silence; and any one who could tell him a new 
good story was hailed with delight. 

" I hope you are never dull, — that seems to me 
one of the greatest faults," he once wrote to a 
friend. Dulness and sh3mess were the almost 
unforgivable sins to this tolerant philosopher I 
Success in life, too, he prized highly — some thought 
too highly; but one felt it was not so much for 
the end attained, but because so much energy and 
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ability had gone to the attainment, that he valued it. 
'* I have> as you know, a general prejudice against 
all persons who do not succeed in the world ! " His 
friend Browning saw the other side when he said — 

*' Ah, bat a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a Heaven for t " 

It is well, perhaps, there should be apostles of 
both views,, the one to stir up to exertion, the other 
to keep from despondency hearts who have not 
found in love or effort their "earthly close," but 
who may find in another world "higher, nobler 
work to do." 

From Oxford we returned to St Michael's Mount, 
Liverpool, and went to Scotland by sea, — ^a most 
unpleasant experience, for there was a regular 
summer storm, and I remember how not even the 
sight of the white face of my beautiful little boy 
could prevent my wishing each toss and roll would 
be the last ! So much for being one of those 

" base luxurious slaves, 
Whose souls would sicken o'er the heaving waves." 

We stopped with my father at Lagarie for a 
week or two, and then went on to Ardtomish, 
where a happy summer was spent — many friends 
coming to visit us there. Though the house was 
small, it was wonderfrdly elastic; and as the old 
boatman, Robert M'Lachlan, said, when a party 
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of people quite unexpectedly arrived, ''Ardtomish 
was never beat yet!" 

A constant visitor at Mr Smith's, Achranich, was 
Mr Herbert Spencer. At that time, as he said 
himself, *^ he was not ' caviare to the general,' but 
cod-liver oil I for he was quite sure that ninety -nine 
people out of a himdred would, if asked, prefer 
taking the cod-liver oil to reading a chapter of any 
of his books I" He was full of fads and theories 
about his health ; was afi:*aid to get into an argu- 
ment lest it disturbed his *' somniferous faculties"; 
and once when Mr Jowett was staying with us and 
we were going to spend the afternoon at Achranich, 
Mr Smith's place, so great was his fear of an 
encounter of wits that he lay down with india- 
rubber balls on his ears, — an invention of his own, 
which proved so successful that he fell asleep, and 
when he awoke, like a giant refreshed, Mr Jowett 
had come and gone ! He was devoted to fishing ; 
but here, too, he must carry out his theories : and 
because he considered fish were very scantily 
developed in brain power, he made his own flies, 
which no doubt were but little calculated to ex- 
cite the imagination, but I never heard they were 
more successful in capturing the dull fish than 
the "fancy flies" of the ordinary unphilosophic 
fisherman ! 

Mr Spencer was of quite a different type of intel- 

F 
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lect from the men one had been thrown amongst, 
who held that ** Natural science has had a great 
effect on the world, but the ideas of men have 
had much mora" But this did not prevent one 
from admiring his high, though somewhat barren, 
moral nature. No worldly motive ever determined 
his action : he was as retiring and impecunious as 
a mediaeval monk: he lived wholly for what he 
believed to be true, and set a bright example of a 
career devoted to universal ends, unblemished by 
any thirst for popular applause. And he has lived 
to see his reward in universal recognition at home 
and abroad, both of sympathy and antagonism. On 
the Continent and in America Mr Spencer is especi- 
ally well known; and it was interesting to learn 
that among the books found on nearly all the Rus- 
sian political offenders sent to Siberia, Mr Spencer's 
works formed an important part. 

No two minds of the century could possibly 
differ more than his and Louis Stevenson's, who 
thus writes of him : ** No more persuasive Eabbi 
exists, and few better. How much of his vast 
structiu^ will bear the touch of Time, how much 
is clay and how much brass, it were too curi- 
ous to inquire. But his words, if dry, are always 
manly and honest: there dwells in his pages 
a spirit of highly abstract joy, plucked naked, 
like an algebraic symbol, but still joyful, and the 
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reader will find there a caput mortuum of piety, 
with little indeed of its loveliness, but with most 
of its essentials : and these two qualities make him 
a wholesome, as his intellectual vigour makes him 
a bracing, writer. I should be much of a hound 
if I lost my gratitude to Herbert Spencer." 

In those happy Ardtomish days we became great 
firiends, though certainly more from contrast than 
affinity, and he was never tired of correcting 
what he called the absurd exaggeration of my 
language. An example of this amused me when, 
on the occasion of Alexander Craig Sellar and 
(xertrude Smith's marriage in 1870, he sat next 
me and recalled the many years we had met in 
the Highlands. "Yes, Mr Spencer," I said, "we 
have lived and loved together through many a 
changing year!'' 

" We have lived" he corrected, with decision. 

**Ah," I said, "you can't answer for my feel- 
ings!" upon which he grimly smiled. 

I was amused to hear many years after, from 
"George Eliot," that he had told her I had the 
most "rapid cerebration" of any one he had 
known, — ^which " brave words " only meant, I fancy, 
what an old Scotch tutor said, when asked how 
my brother Alexander and I were doing in Latin — 
"Oh, Mr Alexander learns his lessons far better, 
but Miss is so awftdly quick at the uptak' ! " 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



"ThAre are kind heftrti •till for iriendB to fill, 
And look to take and break them ; 
But the neareet friends are the auldeet friends, 
And the grave's the place to seek them." 

— R. L. Stbvinson. 



II 



Tour e'e wis gieg, your fingers dink, 
Te didna fash yourself to think, 
But wove as fast as puss can link 

Tour denty wab. 
Te stapped your pen into the ink. 

An' there was < Bab.'" 

— R. L. Stivikbon. 

1854. 



We returned to St Andrews in October and took 
up our usual life there, and on the 6th of December 
our second child and first daughter was bom, and 
was christened by Mr Skinner Eleanor Charlotte. 
The old lady came over at this time and paid us a 
long visit, her dear sons, John and Alexander, often 
joining her. Alexander had just gone to Balliol, 
where his progress was watched with the keenest 
interest by my husband ; and when, four years later, 
he took a first-class degree, he felt far more pride 
and delight than when he himself had taken the 
same degree. Indeed, firom first to last, the career 
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of this brother, nearly ten years younger than him- 
self, — a distance in time that gave an added charm 
to their firiendship, — was a source of the deepest 
interest to him. Later on, when a distinguished 
and strenuous Parliamentary career opened out for 
the younger brother, the elder followed it with an 
ambition he never felt about his own success. 
When that career was prematurely cut short much 
of the savour went out, both of politics and of life, 
for my husband. Politics were at all times the 
staple of conversation among the seven Sellar 
brothers. After months of separation they would 
greet each other with, "Well, Pro., how about 
the Government?" "Well, Alexander, what do 
you say about the bill?" Starting from the 
same Liberal opinions, the brothers remained sub- 
stantially in agreement, and the discussions owed 
none of their keenness to controversy. Once, 
indeed, when both were men over fifty, relations 
were strained for half an hour between my husband 
and Tom, his eldest brother, — a man we none of 
us ever lost the habit of looking up to. Both were 
the guests of their brother John on his yacht the 
Fenella in the harbour of St H^liers in Jersey. 
Even before the Home Bule Bill my husband's 
attitude towards Mr Gladstone was very critical, 
while Tom regarded him with the enthusiasm with 
which he inspired so many Liberals at that time. 
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Lying on the sofa in the cabin, my husband 
indulged in a humorous and irresponsible diatribe 
against the Prime Minister, and was so much 
amused with his own eloquence that he did not 
notice that his elder brother's answers were grow- 
ing short and grim. Even when he got up and left 
the cabin abruptly, my husband absorbed himself 
contentedly in Marryat's 'Snarlyyow, the Dog 
Hend/ quite unwitting of the feelings he had 
roused, till his brother John came down the com- 
panion, with real concern on his kind handsome &ce, 
and said, ** Pro., would you mind apologising to the 
old Prior ? " — a name they had given to their eldest 
brother. ** I'm afiraid youVe really hurt him about 
Mr Gladstone.'' Two minutes later the brothers 
were laughing over the occurrence like schoolboys. 
Strange that these two brothers, WiUiam and 
Alexander, alike in tastes and in many ways, though 
different in others, should both have been taken in 
one year ; for Alexander died at Parham in January 
1890, and my husband followed in October. One 
of the last things he said was, *'No one knows 
how I have missed Alexander, and I have not been 
long in following him." But at the time I write of 
there was 

** No sorrow in our song, 
No winter in our year." 

All were young and strong and happy — ^not wealthy 
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but rich ** in that content surpassing wealth " 
which the sage found in meditation, and which 
we found in '* books and work and healthfiil 
play." and in stimulating and channing society. 
My father came to see us that winter, — a very 
rare occurrence, for he hated leaving home; 
but he was very happy, and I loved his visits. 
Old Mr Tennant of St BoUox also came to visit 
us that winter, and on his return reported to 
my father, ** I found them uncommon comfortable, 
Aleck ! " expecting, I fancy, to find us living on the 
"handfiil of oatmeal" supposed to be sufficient 
nourishment for academic men. 

Certainly millionaires did not abound in St 
Andrews; but for native gaiety, exuberant fun, 
and freedom and friendship, mingled with the 
best talk on all subjects, I think it could well 
hold its own, and it had far more of a imi- 
versity atmosphere and aspect than any other 
town in Scotland. Historical associations, and 
the beautifrd old ruins, the charm of situation, 
the sweep and breadth of sky, and the sunsets 
that flamed over the long level of the Links, 
made a fan: setting for the modem spirit that 
even then was beginning to invade the place, but 
not with the rapidity of the last two decades, 
life was not then so hurried, and I think people 
had far more animal spirits than they have now. 
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^'Laughter, holding both his sides/' was a reality, 
not a figure of speech. People liked being amused, 
and were not ashamed of showing their interest, 
instead of the bored superciliousness I have so often 
seen in later years when any one was kind enough, 
or, ;as it seemed, foolish enough, to try to amuse 
the company ! I remember once at West Park 
that winter. Sheriff Gordon and a friend of his, Mr 
Patrick Fraser, going through a whole opera in the 
Italian style, improvising in the wittiest manner, and 
weaving into the story all that was going on at the 
time, and then ending with a ballet ! and as the 
Sheriff was a man of 6 ft. 3 in., the effect was very 
funny. Another day the Sheriff and Mr Lancaster 
acted as waiters at Abbey Park, fulfilling the role 
admirably, but, soon wearying of well-doing, they 
subsided into vacant chairs, to the astonishment of 
the other guests, each announcing the other as pol- 
itical characters of the day ; and anything funnier 
than their conversation throughout dinner-time I 
never heard. This was Mr Lancaster's first visit 
to St Andrews ; but I had known him before I 
was married, and he at once became a great 
friend of my husband'& And none mourned him 
mor6 deeply when, in 1875, he was suddenly and 
prematurely taken away, — taken when he had 
made himself felt as a political and legal power. 
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and when his firiends had hoped to have seen him 
eventually made Lord Advocate. The expression 
that rises to one's mind in thinking of him is 
"inexhaustible vitality." Eye, voice, all spoke of 
the brilliant wit and humour that possessed him. 
He required no audience, and was as amusing 
among the dullest as among the brightest: and 
how rare is this quality! No company could be 
dull where he was, and his abundance of life 
seemed infectious. 

Two or three years later I remember an even- 
ing_we were aU staying with my father at 
Lagarie — when my Uncle John at Armadale 
had a dinner - party, and Mr Lancaster and I 
went as Professor and Mrs Crombie from Aber- 
deen. We were a strange and somewhat (mtrS^ 
looking couple, for Mr Lancaster wore an old 
waistcoat my uncle had worn about fifty years 
before, white satin embroidered with forget-me- 
nots and very short-waisted, and my own attire 
was equally rococo. 

There were some rather stiff people at dinner 
who could not understand why Mr Dennistoun 
should pay such marked attention to such people I 
and this only fired Mr Lancaster to make him- 
self more conspicuous. In a pause of conversation 
he drew all eyes upon him by putting on his 
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spectacles, fixing his eyes on my husband, and 
exclaiming in a loud voice, as if uttering a 
prophecy, ''What a remarkable man Dr Johnson 
was. Professor Sellar," and then the oracle became 
mute. I, meanwhile, was driving the poor man 
who took me down nearly desperate by talking 
of nothing but geology. In vain did he protest 
he knew nothing of the subject, but that did 
not in the least deter me who, save for a few 
geological terms, was equally ignorant; and I 
stuck like a limpet to my ''scratched rocks," till 
a happy diversion was made by Mr Lancaster 
calling down to me from the top of the table, 
"Camilla, my love, I have just been telling Miss 
Dennistoun that my waistcoat, which she has 
been admiring, was embroidered by you 1 " And 
all eyes being turned to the garment in question, 
my uncle exclaimed, "And such a remarkably 
good fit too ! " This was too much for me, and 
the d^oHtment came. 

Mr Lancaster was a most brilliant talker, and 
far into the night my husband and he used to 
sit up discussing all questions, generally begin- 
ning and always ending with "the war." 

And indeed the war that year was a very 
serious and engrossing topic, when the life-blood 
of the flower of England was so freely shed, and 
terrible sufferings and privations were so nobly 
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borne on the bleak frozen shores of the Crimea. 
It is not for me to 

*' discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war b^;in." 

Indeed my position then, and it remains much 
the same now, was that of little Wilhelmine, — 

*' And what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out ! " 

The siege of Sevastopol was severe and arduous, 
but after terrible loss of life to the besiegers it 
ended in victory. I remember hearing that when 
Dr Kane, the Arctic explorer, — whose brother was 
married to a cousin of mine in America, Bessie 
Wood, — landed in America after eighteen months' 
absence, and asked what news there was, he was 
told Sevastopol had fallen, upon which he ex- 
claimed, "Who and what is Sevastopol?" The 
whole war had begun and ended in the absence 
of this Arctic Rip van Winkle 1 

To Mr Lancaster we owed one of the greatest 
happinesses of our lives, for it was he who this 
winter introduced to us Dr John Brown. We were 
passing through Edinburgh, when he brought him 
to see us at the hotel where we were staying, 
and they both returned to dinner. This was the 
beginning of a firiendship which grew ever warmer 
and closer. Next day Dr Brown sent me the MS. 
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of ^'Rab/' and said I might take it with me to 
Selkirk, where we were going ; and I know I got 
little sleep that night after reading it, so haunted 
was I by its beauty and simplicity. It is one of 
those stories that make one love the author, and 
it would be curious to know how many thousands 
of firiends it made for him in every part of the 
world. He wrote much that was charming after- 
wards, and what he wrote, though unequal, had 
always a unique flavour, but he never wrote any- 
thing so perfect as 'Bab'; and as ^^Bab" he was 
known to many a loving friend. Whatever he 
wrote, whatever he said, one might add whatever 
he looked, had the same exquisite personal quality, 
— ^what he himself used to call " the juice of the 
whole man." It was this essential excellence that 
he sought, with a fine fastidiousness, in music, in 
literature, in art : this that he found, with an even 
surer touch, in the men, women, children, and 
dogs whom he met and loved and understood in 
his daily life. No one I have known had such 
delight in such a variety of human qualities as he, 
provided only that they were genuine. The rugged 
humour of a carter, the grace of a delicate high- 
bred woman, the wit of a man of the world, the 
innocence of a child, — all were "dear to this man 
who was dear to Gkxl." For nothing in my life 
am I more thankful than for the years in which 
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he came in and out of our house after we settled in 
Edinburgh, with the doctor's privilege of knowing 
and comforting aU our sorrows and anxieties, and 
his special gift of sharing all joys and interests. 

To me, who was always profoundly uninterested 
in ** sjrmptoms,'' his respect for the healing power 
of Nature made him particularly sympathetic as a 
doctor. More than once, when I was prostrate in 
the dark with headache, I have sent the message, 
''Mrs Sellar's love, and she is too ill to see a 
doctor." I am glad to think that I wasted little 
of his visits on professional talk : we were far 
more interested in discussing some new book or 
poem, some new aspect of thought, some fresh 
experience. 

Of his humour what shall I say? It inter- 
penetrated all his speech, and played — a soft 
lambent light — over his saddest thought. At 
times, too, like Charles Lamb's, it had an elfin 
freakishness. 

When my grandchildren read and love his 
'Minchmoor,' it will be a proud surprise to them 
to recognise the "young voices from the haugh" 
at Harehead, especially the "pauvre petite, the 
animosa infans, the wilfril, rich - eyed, delicious 
Eppie." When she was grown up this daughter, 
Eppie, had an album in which she wrote appro- 
priate mottoes under the various portraits : under 
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his she wrote these lines from one of the elegies 
on Sir Philip Sidney: — 

" A sweet attractiye kind of grace ; 
The full asmiance given by looks ; 
Perpetual comfort in a face : 

The lineaments of Gospel books." 

What ** perpetual comfort" I found in him as 
the years went on, bringing with them the in- 
evitable cares and troubles, joys and sorrows, is 
known only to my own heart. Only one dreaded 
to draw too deeply on his sjrmpathy, so real was 
the shadow cast on his sensitive spirit by the 
sorrows of others. Nor was it only his friends' 
sorrows that he shared : firmly and tenderly he 
could face their failures, their defeats, even their 
sin. To be worthy of Dr Brown's friendship was 
an incentive, to more than he knew, to make the 
best of themselves. 

Years after, in a delightful article Andrew 
Lang wrote on "Rab's Friend," he expresses the 
same feeling. " What Dr Brown might have 
done, had he given himself to literature only, it 
is impossible to gues& But he caused so much 
happiness and did so much good in that gentler 
profession of healing which he chose, and which 
brought him near to many who needed consola- 
tion more than physic, that we need not regret 
his deliberate choice." 
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Like Cowper and many other gifted beings, Dr 
Brown was subject to seasons of gloom and sad- 
ness, when his pure beautiful soul was clouded 
over, and he could not even see the light of God, 
whom he loved and served so well ; but when the 
clouds passed his mind was as clear as ever, only it 
seemed as if his spirit had gained a deeper depth, 
as of one who had trod the wine-press alone, had 
gauged the extreme of suffering, and therefore 
was strong to comfort the brethren. As I write 
of this dear friend, and of all the others who 
added so much to the happiness of our life, I am 
oppressed with the sadness of the feeling that I 
only am left feebly to record what they were to 
us ; and the lines that Sir Walter Scott quotes in 
a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart seem exactly to 
Buit one's own case : — 

" For many a lad I loved is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 
And when I think on those are fled, 
My very heart grows cold." 

In a letter to Mr Erskine of Linlathen, Carlyle, 
old and lonely, gives eloquent utterance to these 
feelings : — 

'^ It is the saddest fortune of old age that the 
old have to see themselves daily grown more 
lonely — reduced to commune with the inarticulate 
eternities, and the loved ones, now irresponsive, 
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who have preoeded them thither. Well, well, 
there is blessedness in . this too, if we take it well, 
—nor is hope quite wanting, nor the clear con- 
viction that those whom we would most screen 
from pain and misery are now at rest. Shake- 
speare says pathetically — 

' Fear no more the heat of the son, 

Nor the furious winter rages ; 
Thou thine earthly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta'en thy wages.' 

These tones go tinkling through us sometimes 
like the pious chime of far-off church bells." 

Of course it was after we came to Edinburgh 
in 1863 that we saw so much of Dr Brown, but 
it was this first visit which made an impression 
which time deepened but never altered. 

Again, with an "iteration" that was delight- 
ful, not "damnable," we spent a happy summer 
at Ardtornish, its hospitality and elasticity alike 
inexhaustible. I think it was in this summer that 
my father and my sister Elizabeth, and my Uncle 
John and his daughter, came up with the yacht 
Talisman and induced us to go with them to Skye : 
but yachting was not altogether to my taste, and 
we returned home from Portree in the more 
prosaic but more certain steamboat, — not before, 
however, the glamour of those Western Isles had 
possessed one, for in fine weather they are indeed 
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the Islands of the Blessed Tears after, rowmg 
along the coast to Amalfi, we were strongly re- 
mmded of this tune, so curiously alike were 
scenery and atmosphere. Mr Ferrier, his two 
girls, and his son John paid us a delightful visit 
in August. We had expected them in the 
evemng, but no steamer arrived, and in the early 
dawn of the foUowing morning, hearing a crunch- 
ing on the gravel, I jumped up and looked out, 
and there was the whole pcurty slowly approaching 
the sleeping household I But such arrivals were 
common eventa To leave the place in the short 
days of autmnn with young children in an open 
boat — for in those days that was the only way we 
could board the steamer — ^was sometimes no small 
difficulty. That very season the steamer was due 
about 2 o'clock, and a scout was sent to the hill 
about 12, whence he could see her approach, and 
so give us warning before her arrival. But on this 
occasion she did not come up till 12 at night I 
when, with our lanterns dimly burning, we, our 
babies, and our luggage had to row out on the 
Sound and wait her coming up, and were hoisted 
up the towering black sides. In the cabin I 
remember we found all the Blackbums fix)m 
Boshven ; and so much in the world did we seem, 
compared with them, that Mrs Blackburn declared 
she could smell Glasgow smoke at Ardtomish! 

G 
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At that time, and for some years after, the post 
only came three times a-week; and though that 
made the day of the arrival of letters one of ex- 
citement, and necessitated considerable activity in 
answering them before evening, there was a ** sweet 
security" from interruption on the off days, and 
it is wonderfiil how soon one adapts oneself to ex- 
isting circumstances, though, perhaps, not wholly 
endorsing the axiom that "Whatever is, is best." 
At the present time Loch Aline boasts a daily post, 
a telegraph office, and a steamer passing up the 
Sound every day. But all these changes remind 
one how quickly time is passing, and I must 
make haste, while it is called to-day, with my 
reminiscences. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



Far may we search before we find 
A heart to manly and ao kmd.' 

— SOOTT. 



'' I see thee what thou art, and know 

Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old." 

— Tbnntsoh. 



1855-1857. 

Principal Tulloch came to St Andrews in 1855. 
I believe it had been intended to make him the 
Professor of febUcal Criticism, and Professor Brown 
Principal, but by a most happy chance the positions 
were reversed, and as Principal of St Mary's he 
soon became known far and wide, adding to the 
happiness of colleagues and friends in the old city, 
and bringing inniunerable strangers to his beauti- 
ful and hospitable house at St Mary's, — the only 
collegiate residence in the place, — which for thirty 
years was to be his home and the centre of 
intellectual life to his friends and neighbours. 
Toung and handsome, he made quite a sensa- 
tion on his arrival, crowned as he was that year 
by the great prize of Aberdeen University, the 
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Burnett Prize, which carried with it the substan- 
tial sum of £600. Genial and humorous, he was 
a delightful companion, copious in talk, but never 
monopolising it, and with the heartiest, most infec- 
tious lamrh I have almost ever heard. He at once 
be«uaeT l«di.,r --ber of th. happy, M»dly 
society of the place, and soon seemed to dominate 
it, as the tall cross under which he now lies in the 
beautiful Cathedral cemetery, looking out to sea, 
dominates the surrounding graves. The change 
fix>m a quiet country manse to a university town 
must have been agreeable to a man so eminently 
fitted for intellectual society, and the gain to our- 
selves was great. At that time he was full of life, 
and though no man was farther firom wearing his 
heart on his sleeve, in his conversation he raised 
one's mind above the dull routine of ordinary social 
intercourse, and put a living interest into questions 
of the day. Talking to him, you got beyond plati- 
tudes and party cries; and you could not but 
admire the great catholic sympathy he showed 
in goodness wherever found, fcom Newman and 
Keble to the unknown fervid Highland preacher. 

By nature one of the happiest and most hmnorous 
of men, he was occasionally overshadowed by a mys- 
terious cloud that darkened the horizon of his life, 
and made him profoundly miserable while it lasted, 
even though sustained by a most real faith in the 
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I divine goodness, and by the unwearied sympathy 
of one of the sweetest of women — a wife who has 
been done justice to in Mrs Oliphant's Life of the 
Principal, — for only those who knew her intimately 
were aware of the strength as well as the sweetness 
of her character. It can easily be believed how 

I the advent of such a couple should have added to 

* the gaiety of the little nation of St Andrews. 
Our social meetings were so simple that they were 
frequent, and "the feast of reason" was possibly 
more admirable than the material feast ! The 
" professed cook," named Bell Toddy, who became 
necessary when a "state party" was to be given, 

I was a veritable Mrs Meg Dods in her way, 
though entirely ignorant of French kickshaws, as 
she called them, and was quite a character, so that 
interviewing her preparatory to a dinner-party 
was a great amusement. Mrs Ferrier once de- 
clared that my husband, being in a blas^ mood 
one day, said, " The only people I care for 
here are Bell TuUoch and Priocipal Toddy ! " I 
think the mixing of names was her own de- 
vice ! I remember Bell telling me once, what I 
thought was so characteristic of her class in 
Scotland, that she had a small boy who, in con- 
sequence of an accident, was obliged to have his 
leg cut off. This was done in another room, she 
remaining in the kitchen In an agony of suspense. 
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when a neigfabour roshed in with the leg in her 
hand, exclaiming, "It's a' weel ower/' and was 
Borprised that this well •meant consolation caused 
the pow mother to faint. 

Long years after I was struck by the same 
directness in fiMung facta and contempt of masking 
them in sentiment, in a story which a dear old 
Gralloway woman, Ann Johnston, the aunt of our 
gardener there, told me. She herself was fiill of 
sentiment, and said that when a lassie she used 
to walk behind her mother on the moor and put 
her small feet into the mother's footprints, " I liked 
her that weel I " When Ann Johnston was old she 
was bent quite double ; and she told me how a boy 
came into her cottage, looked at her steadfastly for 
some minutes, and then said with a perplexed look, 
" Eh 1 but the joiner will hae a job to make y'r 
coffin, it'll be such a queer shape." But this is a 
digression. 

Mrs Oliphant, already well known as an authoress, 
though I fancy she had not then written a quarter 
of the voluminous works she was to give to the 
world, was a great friend of the Tullochs, and she 
and her friend, Mrs Macpherson from Rome, a niece 
of Mrs Jameson, the writer on Mediaeval art, spent 
some weeks of this winter at St Andrews, and added 
much to our enjoyment. Mrs Oliphant was bright 
and vivacious, absolutely unaffected and simple, but 
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with no very striking personality, at least to the 
casual ohserver. She was rather a plain woman, 
with very bright intelligent eyes, but her fix)nt 
teeth were prominent and spoilt her appearance a 
good deal Later in life this defect was remedied, 
and she looked quite different. When I think how 
lively and happy she then was, I am pained to read 
in her autobiography of all the sadness and sorrow 
she was to suffer, as one after another of her children 
was taken and she was left quite alone. She was 
in Edinburgh for a day the year she died, and on 
my writing to her to say how sorry I was not to 
have seen her, I had a touching little note from 
her which I copy here : — 

" Windsor, I6th February. 

** Deab Mbs Sellar, — I received your kind note 
only on arriving here, where it had followed me. 
I am sorry, therefore, that I had not the chance of 
seeing you, which I should have been so glad to do. 
I know that you too have known evil days since 
the old hopeful happy time when we used to meet, 
and those who have lost so much should understand 
each other. I am but a poor wreck left on the 
shore, everything gone from me, and always hoping 
that each mom I wake may be the last. But if 
you are ever in London and would come down here, 
I should be glad to see you. — Very truly yours, 

" M. 0. W. Oliphant." 
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In the winter of 1863 Mrs Oliphant and Prin- 
cipal Tulloch and hifl wife spent some months in 
Bome, he having to seek a holiday and rest fix)m 
overwork. Mrs Oliphant lost her only little girl 
there, a child of great promise, and this overwhelm- 
ing sorrow bound the two fiunilies together in such 
dose ties that when the Principal died in 1886, 
she was at once felt to be the proper person for 
writing his biography. The Principal died at 
Torquay, where he had gone in the hope of re- 
covering from a long and painful illness; but it 
was not to be, and the end came quickly, but 
not before his faithful wife, who had been too ill 
herself to accompany him, had, at the risk of 
her own life, joined him. Weak and shattered 
after his death, she went to her daughter, Mrs 
Tarver, at Eton. The Queen, who for years had 
been intimate with the Principal, and had a great 
admiration for him, sent to say she would like 
to call on Mrs Tulloch. She was lying on her 
sofa when the Queen arrived, and she struggled 
to get up, but the Queen, bending down, kissed 
her and said, "Lie still, lie still: I do not come 
to you as the Queen, but as one sorrowing woman 
to another." Mrs Tulloch survived her husband 
a year. 

" He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not— and died." 
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Two fiunilieSi not living in St Andrews but 
only a few miles firom it^ came much into our 
lives in these years, — Mr and Mrs Purves of 
Kinaldy, and Mr and Mrs Cheape of Lathockar 
and Strathtyrum. The Purveses were a happy, 
well - conditioned couple, Aill of originality and 
vigour. Of all the people we knew then, I should 
have predicted the longest, healthiest life to Mrs 
Purves ; but many years later, after we left St 
Andrews, when recovering from influenza, she 
fell from some steps in the greenhouse, and this 
accident paralysed some of the nerves and affected 
her speech, though it left her vigorous mind un- 
touched. Henceforth, however, she led quite an 
invalid's life, and died in 1904. Mr Purves I 
have constantly met since we left St Andrews; 
and now, when he is well over eighty, I am more 
than ever struck by his vigorous memory and the 
extent and accuracy of the miscellaneous know- 
ledge he possesses. Nowhere have I met more 
loyalty or undiminished interest in all our affairs 
than in this kind friend of fifty years' standing, 
with whom Time has dealt so gently that, except 
for deafness, — a defect he shares with many 
excellent people! — I see little or no change in 
him. I hear he too is writing his reminiscences, 
which are sure to be interesting, and more in- 
structive than some I wot of! 
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Mrs Cheape was a most charming-looking woman, 
with a oomplexion of milk and roses, nearly white 
hair, and a bewitching smile. This smile did 
not bewray her, as no one could know her with- 
out loving her, and I had reason to be very 
grateful to her; for one summer when we left 
Frank at school at St Andrews, she had him con- 
stantly out to spend Saturday and Sunday at 
Lathockar with her son Jim, who was the same 
age, and no words can say how kind she was to 
him. I always loved her, but when I saw her 
last, in 1902, I was filled with admiration at the 
beautiful picture of old age she presented, — powers 
of mind and memory undiminished, affections un- 
chilled, and though suffering from that saddest ox 
all deprivations, blindness, her cheerful interest in 
everything was as keen as ever, and no shadow 
was cast on the dear face that still retained so 
much of its early beauty. 

In 1857 we had a visit from Mr and Mrs 
Lushington at Abbey Park. She was Cecilia 
Tennyson, the sister of whom Tennyson writes in 
the beautiful Epithalamium at the end of the ''In 
Memoriam,'' bending on him "her blissful eyes." 
She inherited to the full the peculiarities and 
eccentricities of her family, every member of 
which had the temperament of Genius, which 
only blossomed into the perfect flower of ftdfil- 
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ment in Alfred, though her two other brothers, 
Frederick and Charles Turner, were not incon- 
siderable poets : upon them Nature had tried 
her 'prentice hand, and then she made Alfred! 
But all, men and women alike, had the same 
simplicity and unworldliness. I remember Mr 
Palgrave telling of Septimus Tennyson calling on 
him in London. He had never seen him before, 
and was puzzled as to who he could be, struck 
by his strange resemblance to his great friend 
the poet, when his visitor put an end to his 
doubts by ' exclaiming in a sepulchral voice, ''I 
am Septimus, the most morbid of all the Tenny- 
sons " I Mrs Lushington had something of this 
morbidness, which showed itself principally in 
undue anxiety about her health, — ^good enough, if 
she would only have let it alone. Once, years after, 
to get off the wearisome subject of health, or rather 
want of it, I said, " What a pretty bonnet you've 
got, — most becoming 1" She replied, "It's last 
year's bonnet. Poor old Bella, the cook, is past 
work, and I have to support her and spend less 
on myself. We must bear each other's burdens. 
You are a very unselfish woman." I tried to blush 
at my real character having been at last dis- 
covered, when she added, " I often see you in very 
old clothes " I 

She was dark, tall, and striking - looking, of 
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the M^ Merrilies type, and this was particularly 
aocentuated when she stood at the open door, 
where she fisuicied she got more air, as indeed 
she did, and chanted to mystic numbers of her 
own composing some of her brother's poems, and 
a very striking lyric written by Mr Lushington's 
brother, Henry, on an incident in the Crimean 
War, with the refirain, "Down fell the snow." 
This was really very touching and fine, and never 
failed to draw tears firom the eyes of her dear 
husband. I am afiraid, too, it was sometimes the 
cause of irreverent, if concealed, laughter to some 
of the audience, who could not get over the weird 
appearance of an ancient sybil singing in the 
doorway of a modem drawing-room I In spite of 
all her eccentricity there was something attractive 
in the absolute genuineness and simplicity of her 
character, her sense of humour, and the originality 
of her expressiona She gave me, at this time, a 
piece of grey Japanese silk she had bought from 
a travelling pedlar, saying it was " like moonlight 
on a frozen lake." I am afraid it conveyed no 
such poetical associations to any one when it was on 
my back, but rather suggested a dowdy quakerish 
garment, eminently unbecoming to what a candid 
friend called my "black, yellow, and orange com- 
plexion " I 

I think it was during this year that we had 
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a visit from Archie Lawrie, now Sir Archibald 
Lawrie. He was a frequent visitor at both my 
father's and my uncle's houses, and his wit and 
humour endeared him to both the older men. 
After some years at the Scottish Bar he went 
out to Ceylon, where he rose to the position of 
Senior Puisne Judge. He has now retired, and 
lives at his own place. The Moss, in Stirlingshira 
In Ceylon he achieved a wonderful popularity, not 
only among Europeans, but also with the natives, 
with whom he was in perfect sjrmpathy. His 
bungalow was ever open, and a scene of constant 
hospitality. Any kindness he may have received 
from my people in the past he has more than repaid 
by his goodness to my sons, Billy and Edmund, — 
the latter of whom spent eight years in Ceylon, and 
found in the judge's bungalow a second home. 

Very soon after the Lushingtons' visit Florence 
was bom, on the 16th of April, at Gillespie Terrace, 
— a small house dose to the sea which we had taken, 
as Abbey Park had been let for the summer. This 
little family event kept us in St Andrews till June, 
and as Mr Dobson and his daughter Kate were 
to visit us at Ardtomish in the end of that month, 
we delayed the baby's christening till we got there, 
that this old friend might perform the ceremony. 
Here we followed Mr Jowett's advice, for in a 
letter I got from him in May 1857, in answer to 
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one asking him to be godfather to the child, he 
replied : '^ I will gladly be godfather to your little 
girl (I did not know there were such superstitions 
in Scotland), but I fear I shall not be with you 
till the middle of September, and as the whole 
Christian world, including St Augustine, once 
believed, *Durus tormentor infantum,' what no 
mother believes about unbaptised children (for 
my ideas on these subjects I would refer you 
to Hamlet at Ophelia's grave), I seriously think 
you had better get some one else to baptise 
the * wee thing/ I had an epistle firom ' Tomie,' ^ 
who really is a famous child.'' I remember how 
taken up Qrannie was in having the little draw- 
ing-room decorated with white flowers; and as 
the baby was a pretty and very fair one, and 
the '^ officiating priest" was very dark and hand- 
some, the picture was rather a pleasant one. 
The child was called Florence Anne, after Miss 
de Quincey and her own grandmother, the dear 
old lady being quite willing that her name should 
only have a secondary place, though she her- 
self had most religiously carried out the Scotch 
custom which enforced a strictly laid down rule of 
family names, leaving no room for fancy or friend- 
ships. Her son, Tom, and his wife L^nide, and 

* " Tornie," our eldest boy Frank, a contraction of " The Aidtomish 
Pet" 
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their three little girls, Helen, Anniei and Isabel, 
spent most of the summer at Ardtomish ; and very 
happy we all were together. L^onide was then only 
twenty -two, having married at seventeen. She 
had been married in New Orleans, which was their 
home, and where Tom had been settled for some 
years. Indeed, she was going back to school 
when Tom proposed to her, and I believe her first 
exclamation was, ''Then I shall lose all chance of 
getting the prizes I felt quite sure of winning 1 " 
Her mother, too, a French lady, was quite taken 
by surprise, for when her eldest daughter, Mrs 
Byrne, went to tell her that Tom Sellar had pro- 
posed for one of her daughters she said, "Ah 
oui, Am^lie." " No, not Am^lie." " Mon Dieu ! 
ce n'est pas L^onide ? " But Leonide it was ; and, 
in spite of her feeling at first as if she had been 
kidnapped (for it was their full intention to return 
to New Orleans in a couple of months, but, owing 
to new business arrangements, it was decided they 
should remain in Liverpool), she adapted herself to 
circumstances, and was the best of wives. She was 
very striking-looking, tall and handsome, with jet 
black hair and blue eyes, inherited probably fin>m 
her Irish ancestry. She was full of life and spirits, 
and was an immense favourite wherever she went. 
The year after this they all set out to spend the 
summer in New Orleans, and this satisfied her 
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that England, after all, was the better place to 
make a home in. 

This summer Mrs Sellar had a visit firom her 
daughter, Mrs Lang, accompanied by her three 
handsome boys and their old and very Scotch nurse 
Nancy. Mrs Lang had spent the winter before 
at Clifton, where Nancy was always taken for a 
foreigner ; and one of the tradesmen requested Mrs 
Lang to send her orders in writing, as he could not 
understand a word her German maid said I Nancy 
was a good faithful soul, whose whole interest was 
in her master s family, and she lived and died in 
their service. I remember one day the third little 
Lang boy, John, was sitting sUently gazing at the 
waterfalls on the cliff, when suddenly he said, in 
the broadest vernacular, learnt from Nancy, "Do 
ye ken what I would do with thae waterfalls if 
they were mine ? " " No," I said, wondering what 
utilitarian idea had entered the boy's head. "I'd 
let them bide/' was the oracular response. 

One day at this time we all drove over to 
Loch Ari-Innes, near Acharn, joined by some of 
the younger members of the Smith family fix>m 
Achranich. We fished on the loch, and lunched 
beside the bum. We put a bottle on the bough 
of a tree near the loch and fired at it with a 
small rifle, — ^a new possession of William Smith's. 
Some one broke the bottle, and Andrew Lang was 
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going to hang up a white handkerchief for a 
target when a bullet sang past his right ear and 
hit the water on a line from him. Somebody had 
been teaching a lady how to shoot: as usual in 
any disaster — cherchez la Jemme/ In any case 
there was no more shooting that day, much to 
Andrew's disgust, as he had not had a shot! 
What a tragedy it would have been, and what 
a loss to the world of letters, had the bullet 
struck him ! It would have lost one of the most 
brilliant and versatile writers of the day — from 
'Ballades and Lyrics of Old France' to histories, 
biographies, poem^ eesays, and Gifford Lecture. I 
And here I must quote some lines, sent to me 
recently by a friend, which were said at the time 
to be written by a Frenchman in reference to Mr 
Lang's Qifford Lectures on Natural Theology: — 

^ De Tesprit sur lee IoIb 

Dee SaperatitionB, 
Lea Comments et lee PomquoiB 

De la tradition, 
La bonne, la mauyaiae f oi 

De no8 sonmiseions, 
Tel est ton thime k toi 

Et sea conditions. 
Oh, channant peraifleor 
Qui abordes et qui effleurea 
De gait^ de coenr 
Lea ablmea." 

Since writing these lines I have heard a doubt 

H 
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expressed as to whether they are not really 
written by Mr Walter Pollock. I leave my 
readers to solve the problem. 

This year, 1857, was full of the deepest interest 
and anxiety, for it was the year of the great Indian 
Mutiny, which seemed to shake the foundations of 
the empire, and all our confidence in the races who, 
till then, seemed thoroughly subject to us. Yet, 
even at the worst, how loyal and faithful were 
many of them I and this in the face of nationality 
and the inexorable laws of caste, — a tyranny for- 
ttmately unknown to ourselves. The first news of 
rebellion and disaster filled this country with a 
burning desire for revenge, but this was succeeded, 
as usual among English-speaking nations, by the 
nobler determination that the rebellion must be 
put down at all costs save honour ; and with dogged 
resolution, and in many cases most heroic sacrifice 
of life, the campaign was fought to the bitter end. 
And surely in no war were there ever produced 
more able, heroic, Grod-fearing men than those who 
then guided and saved the empire of India. It 
was as if Cromwell's Ironsides had come to life 
with " sweeter manners, purer laws," but with 
equal determination to do the duty that lay before 
them. I hope all my grandchildren will read the 
history of the Mutiny, for nowhere will they 
learn of more heroic deeds of valour or of more 
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chivalrous and noble men. I little thought then 
that long years after our daughter Eleanor would 
become the intimate and trusted friend of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, whose character and actions 
were like those of some ancient paladin. 

Mr Jowett was again with us this autumn, and 
it was then that I dressed up as a beggar and 
completely took him in ; but the story of this is 
told in the first volume of the Master's Life. 

Qrannie had a visit also this summer from her 
son Patrick and his wife Agnes and their two 
children, Pat and Helen. Pat was a beautiful 
little boy, with curly golden hair, the very pride of 
his mother's heart ; and Helen was also very pretty, 
with hair like ripe maize. I often used to tell 
Agnes she did not know what original sin was 
in her children,— certainly she had not the close 
acquaintance I had I — so good and law-abiding were 
they ; full of spirit too, little Pat fearlessly riding 
old Qreybeard, the pony to whom they afterwards 
gave a happy home at Morvich — for in the old home 
in Sutherland, where they were all bom, Patrick 
and Agnes now lived, and there all their children 
were bom. Their second daughter, Annie, clever 
and highly educated, distinguished herself at Ox- 
ford, at Lady Margaret's, where she eventually 
became Vice-Principal, and had the most extra- 
ordinary influence for good over all her pupila 
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She only left Oxford in consequence of the sadly 
premature death, in 1901, of her youngest sister 
Eva, who lived with her mother in St Andrews, 
winning hearts by her sweet unselfish nature, 
active too in good works, but absolutely free 
fit)m the "fussiness'' of some of the votaries of 
philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** 0, broken mtniter, looking forth 
B«jond the bej, abore the town ; 
0, winter of the kindly North ; 

0, college of the acarlet gown» 
And shining aande beeide the tee. 

And itretch of linki b^ond the aand, 
Onoe more I wetch you, and to me 
It if as if I touched his hand !" 

^Andbiw Lavo. 

1859. 

On the 9th of February of this year a little girl 
was bom at Abbey Park, Constance Helen. My 
husband was at college at the time, and on his 
return was informed of the interesting fact by an 
old woman called Stick Bell — her profession being 
to sell firewood — who met him in the avenue, and 
ever after made this a pretext for mulcting him of 
money. " Ye mind I was the one that told you of 
your wee lassie ; " and she never appealed in vain. 
He was delighted with his little girl, whose sleek 
black head he said was so like a seal's that he used 
to call her **Phoca " ; and very devoted friends they 
always were, her lively temperament and quick wits 
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being a source of continual amusement to Imn. 
She was called Constance after my dear cousin, 
and Helen after her aunt — my husband's favourite 
sister. 

It was a cause of great regret to us that we were 
unable to be present at the wedding of our dear 
friends, Sir Alexander Grant and Susan Ferrier, 
which took place at St Andrews on the 2nd of 
June,— an anniversary always remembered, coming 
as it did next to our own day, 1st June. This 
was the commencement of one of the happiest 
marriages I have ever known. 

^ Tet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness passed again, 

And left a want unknown before : 
Although the loss had brought us pain, 

That loss but made us love the more." 

They sailed for India very soon after their 
marriage, and Sir Alexander spent some time at 
Madras as secretary to Sir Bobert Trevelyan, after 
whom he called his first child, whose birth, followed 
so rapidly by his death, was so similar to the ex- 
perience of his friend Tennyson, whose touching 
lines on the subject I have quoted. Later Sir 
Alexander became Principal of Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and he remained there till he was called 
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home to be Principal in Edinburgh, where his intel- 
lectual powers, his knowledge of men, and his dig- 
nity and urbanity, made him a striking figure, and 
one of whom the University might well be proud. 

Time fleeted £su3t and happily that smnmer, 
though all felt rather sadly that it was the last 
that would be spent at the dear Highland home 
to which they had all become so attached, and 
nowhere else could they hope to meet en masse 
as they had done since 1852 ; but the place had 
been sold to Mr Octavius Smith, as I think 
I have mentioned before. We had the usual 
nimiber of friends staying with us, but I cannot 
remember any special event except our departure 
that autiunn. We were due in St Andrews on 
a certain day, and had counted on the steamer 
taking us to Oban in time, but their courses in 
those days were very erratic, and we heard that 
the Clansman would be detained in the north 
by sheep and wool, so we had to hire a fishing 
smack, and set off in it in the early morning. 
Till we got near Lismore we went smoothly, and 
so delightful and beautiful was it that I began 
to fancy I had become a good sailor, when a 
sudden rising of the wind very soon contradicted 
that delusion, and some hours after, wet and 
weary, sick and sorry, we thankfully put down 
our feet on the pier at Oban, and inwardly vowed 
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that we should never go to sea again. But a sick 
woman's, like a maiden's, vows are "lightly made 
and lightly broke," and many a time and oft have 
we crossed the Channel since then, in fiur and 
foul weather, but never without a feeling of devout 
thankfolness when it was well over. 

In winter Mrs Sellar came to Edinburgh for 
a few months, leaving, very unwillingly, John to 
look after Ardtomish ; but she was not very strong, 
and her sons would not hear of her being so &r 
from doctors, though she invoked their aid less 
than most people. Mrs Sellar that winter had a 
flat in Scotland Street, — quite a comfortable one, 
but rather out of the way, except, as Mrs Deane 
remarked, very much in the way for us^ as it was 
half-way over to Fife! And so we found it, for 
at that time that '' kingdom " was only reached by 
the steamers crossing to Burntisland, and many a 
little visit we paid her, — visits which would now 
be called *^ week-end " ones, but this elegant phrase 
had not then been invented. Wherever the old 
lady settled herself there was to be found peace, 
happiness, and the most genial hospitality. 

I think it was this winter that we saw a good 
deal of two yoimg men who were afterwards to 
make a mark in the world in their different ways — 
Mr Story and Mr Skelton. The former, after many 
years spent in Bosneath as minister of the parish 
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his fisither had held with much distinction, became, 
and is now, 1904, Principal of the University of 
Glasgow.^ He was then, as now, a very striking- 
looking man, with a reserved, dignified manner 
which sat less easily on his youthful years than 
it does now. He came to St Andrews to attend 
Principal Tulloch's lectures, and this was the com- 
mencement of his warm friendship with the Tullochs 
and Mrs Oliphant, which was only severed by death, 
and I think a summer seldom passed without their 
meeting at Mr Story's lovely romantic home at 
BosneatL I do not think Mr Skelton at this time 
had written much, but he was known to be one 
of the rising literary men of whom much was 
expected; and this his later years amply fulfilled 
as novelist, essayist, historian, and critic He, too, 
was attracted to St Andrews by Principal Tulloch, 
but only as a friend, and he soon became intimate 
with the Ferriers and ourselves; but it was later, 
when he came to Edinburgh, and when he had 
married Miss Annie Laurie— and she was '' bonnie 
Annie Laurie " ! — and settled at The Hermitage 
of Braid — that we saw so much of him. It was 
a lovely romantic spot in a narrow valley in the 
Braid Hills, only a mile from Momingside, and 
yet so far removed from every appearance of 
neighbourhood that it might have been a lodge in 

1 Principal Story died on January IS, 1907. 
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a vast wilderness, — ''such boundless contiguity of 
shade/' — too much of the latter, in &ct, in the time 
of the fidl of the leaf, but lovely in spring and 
summer, and a home after the heart of one who 
loved nature with a passion which he extended to 
bird and beast. Of these creatures, indeed, his 
knowledge was so minute and accurate that he 
could have recounted their ways and habits with 
more ease — though not more love — than the very 
perplexed ways of Mary Queen of Scots, and her 
most difficult, not to say ruffianly, surroundinga 

A walk out to The Hermitage on Sundays was, 
I used to declare to my husband, his invariable 
idea of entertaining any friends we might have 
with us ; and they always returned agreeing 
with him that they could have done nothing 
more pleasant. Mr Skelton's books are so well 
known that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion in me to name them, but perhaps some of 
his poems are less well known, and I should 
like to quote one which has always been a great 
favourite of mine : — 

THE E'EN BRINGS A* HAME. 

" Upon the hillB the wind ie ahaip and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 
And we, Lord, have wandered from Thy fold, 
But evening brings us home. 
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The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Eises to guide us. We have wandered far : 
Without Thy lamp we know not where we are : 
At evening bring us home. 

The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 
Their pitiful complaints. Oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home ! 

We have been wounded by the hunter's darts, 
Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 
Search for Thy coming, — when the light departs 
At evening bring us home. 

Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 
Where the brown lichens whiten, and the fox 
Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks : 
But evening brings us home. 

The clouds are round us, and the snow-wreaths thicken. 
0, Thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night, — our tardy footsteps quicken : 
At evening bring us home." 

This " cry " will find an echo in every life rapidly 
" stepping westward " ! 

For years after we came to Edinburgh how 
many happy hours we have spent at The Hermi- 
tage with the cultivated host and his delightful 
wife, and the charming circle they gathered round 
them ! Principal Tulloch was their frequent guest, 
full of life and good stories, and with that ex- 
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plosTe laugliter that never fiifled to proTdce 
rmfy efaoros in his imdienca Sir Noel Patcm 
was sometimes — but too infieqaenily — a gaeet. 
It was difficult to lure him firom his home. At 
The Hermitsge, too, we met Mr Fronde, perhaps 
the most loved of all Mr Skelt<m's intimate firifflids, 
— an unforgettable man, of angular and rcHnantic 
appearance, with glowing eyes, so often described. 
His talk was always interesting, often eloquent; 
but after the lapse of years it is only the im- 
pression that is left, not the substance. It was 
remarkable, the singular and graceful art with 
which Mr Skelton set his guests talking, and 
controlled and suggested conversation by constant 
animated attention and occasional happy remarks. 
Conversation at The Hermitage never permitted 
the strain of monologue, never stiffened into 
argument nor degenerated into mere story-telling, 
though stories and laughter always lightened dis- 
cussion. In the drawing-room, with its fumitiu^, 
which was and is simply furniture and not hric- 
drhrac^ and its background of water - colours, his 
wife would sit at the piano, while in turns we 
begged for the songs that were peculiarly hers, — 
" The Bells of Shandon," " Wearin' o' the Green," 
and especially Norman Macleod's ''Dost thou 
remember, Soldier old and hoary?" It was at 
one of these parties that Mr Froude first told me 
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^P that Carlyle had given him his ' ReminiscenceB ' 
to read, and, full of the subject, I remember nest 
morning at breakfast repeating what he had said 
concerning Carlyle's father, — the story that was 
afterwards to be so familiar to us all. Some time 
after, when I met him again at The Hermitage, 
he was equally full of the ' Letters ' (about to be 
published) of Jane Carlyle, which he said were 
the most brilliant and vivid he had ever read, 
sometimes scathing and withering in their sarcasm, 
keen as steel and as cutting, and, at rare intervals, 
revealing a depth and pathos scarcely suspected 

I in one who certainly never wore her heart upon 
her sleeve. 
With a kindness for which I shall always be 
grateful, my daughters were often included among 
the guests in that charming society, and one of 
them writes of a party there : " I remember dining 
at The Hermitage one day with my father, to 
^1 meet Mr Froude and Mr Huxley, who happened 
^p to be guests there. Mr Froude shook hands with 
^^ me, ' Your father was just your age when I first 
knew him,' — ' and I believe,' he added to Mr Skelton, 
'Sellar's daughter has just the round, ingenuous 
face her father used to have.' I remember that 
during dinner Froude and Huxley were discussing 
some subject with animation across the table, and 
how 1 turned to the young man who was trying 
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to make talk to me, and b^ged that we might 
w" bsteQ to what we could so rarely have a 
^•^•wje of hearing again! UnfcMrtmiately the 
■^•OMMy of my own elation has outliyed all recol- 
tecticm of the subject under discussion. Huxley, 
w course, made a far more genial impression on a 
girl's mind. I remember his sitting down beside 
* girl who was present, Fanny Bruce, whom, I 
"®Md afterwards, he thought one of the most 
brilliant creatures he had ever met, — *one who, 
bad she been a Frenchwoman, might have had 
a salon.' He insisted on hearing all the details 
of her balls, declaring that when he heard dance- 
music it was all he could do to keep his 'old 
feet quiet.' My fisither and I met Mr Huxley 
again, dining at Mr Auldjo Jamieson's, our next- 
door neighbour. 

** I only remember one remark of Mr Huxley's. 
Some one was speaking of men who had been 
embittered firom lack of appreciation. 'Well, my 
experience is, that if all the undeserved appreci- 
ation one gets were weighed in a balance against 
all the undue depreciation, the first would so out- 
weigh the latter that it would kick the beam.' 
I suppose that this was the period of his con- 
troversies with the orthodox on Biblical subjects. 
The men stayed long downstairs, and when they 
came up Colin Mackenzie — a humourist, but also 
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a man of old-fashioned Scottish-Episcopal piety — 
sat down beside me and said, with a quizzical 
look, ' Conversation downstairs reminded me of 
the story in " Punch " : poor Mr Huxley is like 
the tiger — not a Christian left to worry.'" 

Tears after this we again met Mr Huxley at 
the dear Master's hospitable lodge at Oxford. He 
took me down to dinner, and was most genial 
and delightful — shifting his seat at table to the 
detriment of the social arrangements, but in order, 
he said, to get his good ear next me. ** But I have 
nothing to tell," I remonstrated, " and I can say of 
my ears as Dr Johnson said of his eyes, ' both 
dogs are bad.'" So the symmetry of the table 
was restored, and we had an intimate and lively 
discussion of * The New Bepublic,' by Mr Mallock, 
which had recently appeared. He laughed at 
the character which was supposed to represent 
himself, and nodding across the table at his wife, 
said, ''That lady could have done a far better 
caricature of me than this I " 

We never met again, but the simplicity of his 
character and his himiour made a great impres- 
sion on us. 

To return to my narrative. In 1860, Ardtomish 
having passed into other hands, we thought our- 
selves very fortunate in getting from Mr Black- 



A sbaIL hcsoK — ^I wzZ z£K dfuuj itt it by 
ihe sABie or & " tiHa ^ — gc & bur IotvIj bend <^ 
rjut YscTQv. c^ipQshe Bawiiill (^When wiminfr 
SDzLed Qc sveet Bovhfll'^ uid I wim not mt all 
impi^M e J CO heAT h vi« the most kjfred bj the 
Duke of BcxneQch o£ all hs luaT pcnesBioiifi. 
To Hti? beside Yarrov va« to fblfil a dream of 
one's ToatiL It is a wocsderfiil spell that aD that 
eoimtnrsade lays oq the spizn, not taking it by 
storm, — its charm is too sabde and quiet forthat, 
— bot holding it with a love that is as deep as it 
is lasting, like " musk married to immortal verae," 
but the mosic is the still sad music of humanity, 
which has so interpenetrated the scenery with 
the loves, the joys, and, above all, the sofferings 
that flesh is heir to, that scenery and association 
art" inextricably interwoven and have beccMne one. 
And over all broods, and for ever will brood, the 
Sfurit of the mighty dead, the great Magician who 
made Scotland and all Scottish hearts his own, 
though, indeed, that were too small a realm for 
ou« who has well been called **the whole world's 
darling/' 

Wt^ spent a very happy summer in this beautiful 
Vald of Yarrow, and had visits from many dear 
fHfi^nds — Mrs Sellar, John and Alexander, Dr 
Hrown, Mr Shairp, Mr Lancaster, and many others. 
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One day, when the Master of Balliol was with us, 
I dressed up and was announced as a visitor who 
was staying in the neighbourhood. I professed 
myself a follower of, and absolute believer in, Dr 
Cumming, who was making a considerable noise 
at that time, and had prophesied that the end of 
the world was close at hand. ''Fluent nonsense 
trickled ttom my tongue," and I tried hard to 
engage Mr Jowett in a controversy, and might 
possibly have succeeded — ^though he looked horribly 
bored, but was too courteous to snub me — when, 
at some extremely wild statement I made, my 
husband burst into such uncontrollable laughter 
that the game was up, and I had to show my 
own identity. Dr John Brown, on his way to 
Minchmoor, came to us bearing with him a beauti- 
ful brown retriever puppy, which he presented to 
Eppie, putting it into her bed, and her delight 
was unbounded. She became perfectly devoted to 
this dog, Bover, and the best photograph we had 
of her as a child was with her arms round his 
neck. Mr Lancaster, too, came in the heyday of 
happiness and success, having just engaged himself 
to Margaret Graham, the second daughter of Mr 
Graham of Skelmorlie. We had not met her 
then, but of course we became intimate friends 
when they settled in Edinburgh, — a friendship 
that has gone on increasing with the years. 

I 
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But how £Bur I am wandering from BArehead I 
It is a curiouB coincidence that as I write this 
I have a letter from Mrs Allan of North Cliff, 
St Andrews, sending me a picture of ELarehead 
which, she said, recalled so vividly to her one of 
the happiest visits she had ever paid. She was 
then Bosie Cheape ; and I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of our delight in the drives and expeditions 
we made, and in the games of croquet, in which 
she generally came off victorious, and certainly 
always so when the dear Master of Balliol was 
my partner. This friendship, begun at St Andrews, 
and with one so many years younger than myself, 
has known no decay : on the contrary, it has been 
strengthened by the kind interest Mrs Allan has 
always taken in my children as well as in myself; 
and many happy hours have we spent in her 
pretty home at St Andrews, the fascinating old 
city which seems to have the irresistible power of 
recalling her children to her when the shades of 
evening are falling. 

Professor Veitch was in Yarrow that summer bb 
guest of Professor Fraser, who with his family 
were living at the Manse of Yarrow ; and the 
two professors driving down one day to luncheon 
became engrossed in philosophical discussion, in 
which they were more at home than in the 
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management of their steed, and even forgot its 
existence, till they were rudely awakened by 
finding themselves and their trap in the bottom 
of a ditch, and the horse luxuriating in a fresh 
patch of grass which had lured it to their doom. 
However, no great harm was done, and they 
arrived a little late and rather crestfallen, but 
uninjured. 

Of Professor Fraser and his family we naturally 
saw a great deal when we came to live in Edin- 
burgh in 1863; and I remember a delightful visit 
they paid us long years after, in Gralloway, when 
the Professor gratified my heart by calling Ken- 
bank a "poet's home." When he retired from 
the college in 1891 it was to a life of professional 
leisure but literary activity, in a charming old 
place, Gorton, the dower -house of classic Haw- 
thomden. Here, surrounded by congenial friends, 
he and his wife dispensed much charming hospi- 
tality ; and from a day spent at Gorton one 
returned heart -warmed and brain -stimulated. I 
spent one such day there this last spring; and 
as I write this, Jime 1904, I have received from 
the Professor his ^Biographia Philosophica,' full of 
the ripe wisdom of his long experience, and show- 
ing how, from youth to age, his days have been 
''bound each to each by natural piety/' It is 
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a picture of one who followed divine philosophy 
with a single heart, and who never found her 

''hArah and ciabbed as doll fools suppose, 
Bat musical as is Apollo's lute ; 
And a perpetual feast of nectai^d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns«" 

He has reaped his reward by a beautiful serene 
old age, surrounded by "love, honour, reverence, 
troops of friends." 
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" Nor bUme I Deftth, becauM he bare 
The use of virtut out of earth : 
I know traneplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere." 

— TimnrsoN. 

1859-1861. 



On our return to St Andrews a great happiness 
was added to our Hves in the arrival of Mr Shairp, 
who had been elected to the Latin professorship 
on the death of Dr Pyper. To have as a colleague 
this true and tried friend was no small delight 
and help to my husband, who felt that now '' the 
grandeur that was Home" would be impressed on 
the minds of the students, as his ideal was to 
instil into them something of the ^^ glory that was 
Greece." Very happy times the two friends had 
together; and in a small place like St Andrews 
it can easily be understood what a gain such a 
cultivated, refined couple as Mr and Mrs Shairp 
were to the social life of the place. They were per- 
haps less socially inclined than many of their neigh- 
bours, and sometimes one a little grudged their 
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extreme attachment to their own fireside. Mr 
Shairp always brought with him a breath of ft^sh 
stimulating air from the mountain heights in which 
his mind habitually lived. The world was never 
too much with him, and his hatred of " gossip par- 
lance " kept his talk on a higher level of thought, 
and yet never crushed his listeners, — indeed, 
rather mspired them to be at their ve,y best. 

He was so full of enthusiasm and moral ferv- 
our that he became quite forgetful of himself 
Indeed he had a soul free from egotism, and 
was completely carried away by his subject. 
One could not know him without feeling he was 
of a deeply religious nature, — that this was the 
mainspring of all his actions, and coloured all 
his life. This, and a passionate love of Nature 
and a poetical imaginativeness, habitual and 
natural, were the characteristics that struck one 
most then, and remained with him to the close 
of his life. Living with Dr Norman Macleod's 
aunts in Glasgow, in 1837, for a year before going 
to Oxford, he was keenly alive to the charm and 
influence of their nephew, who was a year or two 
older than himself Of him he always said, after 
intimate acquaintance with some of the best minds 
of the time, that he was the most eloquent and 
inspiring person he had ever met. This dear and 
valued friend, Dr Norman Macleod, after stren- 
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uouB and devoted years of labour in the Church 
of Scotland, of which he was so conspicuous and 
beloved an ornament, died in 1872, — "dead in 
his prime/' as his friends sadly felt, for they had 
hoped he had still many years of usefulness before 
him. But a visit to India, crowded with mission 
meetings, and all the social gatherings which, 
wherever he went, never failed to pursue one whom 
the Queen delighted to honour, and in whom the 
working man equally found his best friend, proved 
too much for his strength, and after a few days' 
illness he died in Glasgow, and was buried at 
Campsie beside his father, and close to the scenes 
of his youth. 

It is to this Mr Shairp alludes in a poem he 
called " Spring, 1876 " :— 

'' And one — beneath roars factory, forge, and mart ; 
Above— the still green fell and boyhood's glen ; 
There rests o'er-wearied that large human heart, 
That brother man of men." 

In the happy congenial surroundings in Glasgow 
Mr Shairp became deeply imbued with Celtic ideas 
and lore, perhaps imbibing them all the more easily 
because Celtic blood was in his veins, his grand- 
mother having been a Macleod of Dimvegan. This 
love for the Highlands and its people he never 
lost, as many of his poems show. But he had an 
equally strong love for the Border country, from 
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which he also drew ancestral blood, being de- 
scended from Scott of Harden, sister of the 
"Flower of Yarrow." And this love was only 
deepened in the n»ny walk. „d exc«™ion, he 
made with Professor Yeitch on Tweedside during 
the last twenty years of his life. Among his poems 
few are finer than "The Bush aboon Traquair." 
Of this poem Mr Palgrave, no mean critic, has 
written — " The lovely * Bush aboon Traquair,' 
distinguished above all Shairp's early lyrics by 
such gracious exquisiteness of sentiment and 
melody, that it singly should be enough to ensure 
him an abiding place in that unique and delight- 
ful company — the song-writers of Scotland." 

This poem was inspired by a visit he paid to 
Traquair, when he, Dr John Brown, and Mr Lan- 
caster were staying with us at Harehead in the 
Yarrow country. They all walked across the hills 
to verify the scene of the old Scottish air ; and my 
husband used to relate with great amusement their 
meeting a shepherd, and Mr Shairp's hailing him 
in the vernacular — always a mistake, and generally 
resented — and asking, " Whaur is the bus ? " 
"Lord help ye, man, what sud I ken about ae 
bus ! there's a gude wheen o' them here," was the 
answer. But if he did not find the exact "bus," 
he found what was far better, the very spirit of the 
place, not unalloyed with the sad gentle memories 
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that seem inseparable from the "pastoral melan- 
choly " of that haunted country. 

" And birkfl, saw I three or four, 

Wi' grey moes bearded o'er, 
The last that are left o' the birken shaw, 

Whanr mon j a simmer e'en 

Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny bonny gloamings that are lang awa'. 

Frae mony a bat and ben, 

By mnirland, holm, and glen, 
They cam yin hour to spen' on the greenwood sward ; 

But lang hae lad and lass 

Been lying 'neath the grass. 
The green green grass o' Traquair kirkyard. 

They were blest beyond compare 

When they held their trysting there, 
Among the greenest hills shone on by the sun ; 

And then they won a rest, 

The lownest and the best, 
r Traquair kirkyard when a' was dune. 

Now the birks to dust may rot, 

Names o' luvers be forgot, 
Nae lads and lasses there ony mair convene ; 

But the blithe lilt o' yon air 

Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and green." 

Mr Shairp came to St Andrews from Kugby, 
where as a house master he had spent eleven years 
with distinction and success, though his friends felt 
it was not the milieu they would have chosen for 
him. Dean Bradley tells how he was asked by 
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Archbishop Tait, then headmaster of Bugby, how 
he thought Shairp would do as a master in his 
place (the Dean having accepted the headmaster- 
ship of Marlborough). Dean Bradley was startled 
for a moment, and felt that Shairp's ignorance of 
English school life, and even his entire and delight- 
ful unconventionality, and the freedom with which 
he would discuss all social, philosophical, and theo- 
logical questions, might prove serious drawbacks. 
On the other hand, he felt his high character, 
active intellect, and fervid enthusiasm would bring 
a new and valuable element into their school 
society. On asking the opinion of a mutual friend, 
Mr Matthew Arnold, he was answered in the 
characteristic words — " My dear Bradley, you will 
all take him to your bosoms ! " 

And this prophecy was literally fulfilled, not 
with the masters only, but also with the boys 
who were advanced enough to appreciate contact 
with such an original high-souled intellect. One 
of his pupils, Mr Shadworth Hodgson, writes thus 
of these old Rugby days : " His unconscious mes- 
sage to us schoolboys was a message from the 
world of life — not only outside school, but also 
outside that of the ordinary careers of business and 
pleasure, for which school is the preparation, — a 
spark or ray from the ideal life of man as a denizen 
of the planet Tellus, haunted for ever by the 
eternal mind. In one word, Shairp was a poet. 
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poet not 80 much by the accomplishments of 
authorship as by necessity of nature." This last 
sentence conveys exactly what one always felt 
about him. 

Long years after, when we were settled in Edin- 
burgh, Mr Shadworth Hodgson, who had the 
additional interest for us of being a cousin of the 
de Quinceys, paid us a visit on the occasion of his 
receiving an LL.D. degree from the University. 
He had written at this time a book on ' Time and 
Space ' which he called a Metaphysical Essay, and 
which was acceptable to the audience, fit but neces- 
sarily few, to whom it was addressed. I took him 
one day to call on Mrs Ferrier, then a widow and 
living in Edinburgh, and she asked us to come to 
some evening entertainment. "At what time?" 
asked Mr Hodgson. " Choose your own time and 
space," was the ready reply. Many years after this 
Mr Shadworth Hodgson became well known in the 
philosophical world by his important book, *The 
Metaphysic of Experience.' 

But to return to Mr Shairp, before he left Rugby 
he had married Miss Eliza Douglas, a daughter of 
Lord William Douglas of the house of Queensberry : 
the name alone, from its old-world association, must 
have stirred so imaginative and patriotic a heart. 
No marriage could possibly have been happier, 
and together they " walked the world yoked in all 
exercise of noble ends." A beautiful little boy was 
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bom to them sometime before they left Rugby, but 
in six short months he returned to the heaven he 
came from, leaving sad hearts where he had brought 
so much added happiness. When they came to St 
Andrews another little boy, Campbell, cheered and 
comforted the hearts that had suffered so keenly 
from the loss of his little brother, and naturally he 
became a dear friend of oin* children. 

After we left St Andrews in 1863 Mr Shairp 
became Principal of St Andrews, and though the 
almost daily intercourse was naturally at an end, 
there were many meetings here in Edinburgh, and 
there in visits to the old city which had so many 
dear associations for us. I think the last time I 
saw him was when he came over to Edinburgh to 
be present at the funeral of Sir Alexander Grant 
in 1884. After the service he returned home with 
my husband, and I remember the tender solicitude 
with which he insisted on my husband lying 
down, for the Principal saw that he was much 
affected by all that he had gone through, the 
earthly end of a friendship of old standing and 
close ties. So my last remembrance of this dear 
friend was one of kindness, — a kindness that had 
never failed us. 

In September 1885 he died at Ormsary in Argyle- 
shire, the house of kind friends, where he had gone 
in the hope that the soft western air would do him 
good, as he had not been strong for some months. 
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Shortly before leaving St Andrews he had repeated 
his favourite lines : — 

" And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny." 

And so it proved ; and it seemed meet for this pure 
soul to pass away by the shore of the western sea 
he loved so well. 

As I write of another of the friends " gone be- 
fore," the memory of the happy days spent with 
them comes back vividly to me, and I feel sadly 
what an inadequate account I have given of what 
we always counted our richest possession. I think 
I cannot end this slight sketch of Principal Shairp 
better than by quoting some of his own beautiful 
lines entitled " Memories " : — 

"While they here sojourned, their presence drew us, 
By the sweetness of their human love ; 
Day by day good thoughts of them renew us, 

Like fresh tidings from the world above. 

• •■.... 

Not their own, ah ! not from earth was flowing 
That high strain to which their souls were tuned ;. 

Year by year we saw them inly growing 

Liker Him with whom their hearts communed. 

Then to Him they passed, but still unbroken 

Age to age lasts on that goodly line 
Whose pure lives are, more than all words spoken^ 

Earth's best witness to the life divine. 

Subtlest thought shall fail and leamiug falter, 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go. 

But our human needs they will not alter ; 
Christ no after ages shall e'er outgrow." 
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CHAPTEB X. 



" A nuui 10 Tarious, that he teemed to be 
Not one, bat all mankind*! epitome." 

— Dbtdin. 

1877. 



Mb T. C. Sandabs was, as I think I may have 
already said, of the same age as my husband. They 
were scholars of Balliol at the same time, and 
became simultaneously Fellows of OrieL I have 
always thought Mr Sandars one of the most re- 
markable men I have known : his mind seemed 
to have been made on the same massive scale 
AS his body, and there was a reserve of force 
about him which made you feel he had the 
power to do anything if he chose to exert it. 
He had little of that last infirmity of noble minds, 
ambition, and was content to do the duty that 
lay to his hand, and that he always did with all 
his might. He was one of the first contributors 
to the * Saturday Review ' : indeed, when in the 
first number appeared articles by Mr Sandars, Mr 
Bowen (afterwards Lord Bowen), and Mr Grant 
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(afterwards Sir Alexander Grant), we felt the 
' Beview ' to be quite a family magazine. He and 
Mr Bowen both ltin»ed to writo^y for thi. 
'Beview' for some years, but on there appearing 
an article which he thought very unfair to Mr 
Jowett, Mr Bowen withdrew, and could never be 
induced to write again in it. I do not remember 
when Mr Sandars' interest in the journal ceased. 

Mr Sandars was at the Bar, but did not care to 
practise : at the same time, his translation of the 
' Institutes of Justinian * was for many years, and 
may still be, a standard legal class-book. He was 
twice sent out by the Grovemment— once to Egjrpt 
and once to South America — to report on the Bail- 
way Systems in both countries. This I believe he 
did in a most masterly manner. His judgment was 
so sound that he was constantly being made a 
referee, and I daresay saved many a case of litiga- 
tion, for which the barristers would not bless him ! 
So many-sided was he that it was difficult to know 
which side to like best : and the more I think of 
him, the more impossible it seems to describe him ; 
but it was a privilege to know him so weU as we 
did. A sentence in Bobert Louis Stevenson's 
' Christmas Sermon ' recaUed him vividly to me 
the other day — "To hear the dinner -call when 
he is hungry, fills him with surprising joy." For I 
remember one time when he was staying with us 
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Kttbuik, and there had been more than the 
nnl amoimt of ndn, his exclaiming, " What «AouW 
5 do witiiont the daily recnrrence of luncheon 
id dinner!" 

His humour was boundless, and he had the 
^ppy temperament that made him enjoy what 
» Germans call *'hle%ne Freuden^ His wife 
^ died about 1877, leaving him with five 
luldren, and he had married a Miss Murray, a 
nend of his eldest daughter. She was a bright, 
ffuliant young woman, who accepted all his firiends 
or her own, and made his home a very happy one 
or himself and them. Mrs Sandars had one boy, 
Edmund, who was a source of great interest to his 
S^ther, and in after years he became the comfort 
of his mother's life. Mrs Sandars, two or three 
years ago, asked one of my daughters if she 
would write out for her any remembrance she 
l^ad of Mr Sandars' fun and humour when he 
'^'^'^ua staying with us in Scotland. This my 
daughter Florence did, and I shall add on to 
this what she wrote, as it gives a pictiu*e of 
how Mr Sandars appeared to children: — 

•* His visits, often repeated in ensumg siunmers, 
were as great a joy to us children as to our 
parents. He was quite different from the other 
* grand grown-ups.' It was not that he talked 
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child's talk or played child's play with us, but 
we, as well as our elders, were swept along in the 
great genial stream of his kindness and his immense 
Am. I think we all felt that he distinguished our 
individual characters, looking at us in the same 
kind but dry light in which he saw his own £sanily. 

''It was in this year, 1866, that my father and 
mother and Mr Sandars met the Mark Pattisons 
and the Master of Balliol at Tununel Bridge. Mrs 
Mark Pattison had a remarkable and artistic ward- 
robe, — it was the early dawn of the aesthetic move- 
ment, — and, after retiring for the night, my mother 
and her friend. Miss Ferrier, had sat up examining 
her gowns till a late hour. My father, with a good 
deal of amusement, told Mr Sandars of this, and 
next morning at breakfast he turned to Mrs Patti- 
son, — * Do you know what Sellar and I were doing 
all last night ? Trpng on each other's shirts 1 ' 

" One delightful thing about him was that every 
time he came he had a new jGsid, and expected 
everybody to be interested in it, or rather made 
everybody interested in it. One year it was 
music, and I remember a small verse he wrote 
and taught his children : — 

" * Oh, joy to think Papa to-day 
A little overture will play ; 
Or, what will be a better thing, 
Perhaps our dear Papa will sing.' 

K 
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This advertiseiiient would, he aasared thmi, fill 
any concert -room in London, with the simple ad- 
dition of two little words in the ocymer^^Beer 
gratia. 

^1 remember his saying once that the best 
kind of woman to marry was one 'with whom 
you oonld have a little fun in the eveninga' It 
would have been impossible for any woman, or 
man either, to equal him as a provider of fun in 
the evenings. He was always inventing games 
that no one but himself was clever enough to 
play at. One time it would be we were all to 
make an alliterative alphabet. I am always glad 
that I can remember the only one that was pro- 
duced, and that rapidly and aloud, with bursts 
of laughter, not only from his audience but from 
himself; for the fun of the thing seemed to take 
him as much by surprise as it did us. 

"•A SHOPKEEPER'S HONEYMOON. 

'' ' Alfred and Ada Aberdeen approach, 
Bright, breezy, being beautified by brooch ; 
Cutting cold Caithness, courting Clova's Crags, 
Down dreary Deeside driving devious drags. 
Endearments end, enthusiastic eyes 
Forswear fond fancies for flea-bitten flies. 
' Gee-up ! ' good gee-gees ! gently goaded go. 
Here's happy, humble home ! ^ Halt, horses, ho ! '' 
Industrious inmates instant introduce 
Jams, jellies, joints, Johannesberger's juice. 
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Kind kinsfolk kiasmg, knit kind kinabipB* knot, 
Light-hearted loveis like Life's lowliest lot 
Mark^ morning moves, make money, mated male 1 
No nestling nincompoops nice nuggets naiL 
Oblivions of obloquy obtain 
Proposing purchasers : put puddings plain. 
Queer quinces, queen-cakes, questionable quails, 
Bed ribbons, razors, riding-habits, rails ; 
Such shop shall staring saunterers surprise. 
Till timely Tin thy triumph testifies.' 

"But the crown of our *fun in the evenings' 
was when he took to telling us long nonsense 
stories. He never failed to be amused at them 
himself, and would often break into bursts of 
laughter over some specially absurd inspiration. 

" One story was the adventures of a gentleman 
who started in life with no stock in trade except 
some original views on female education. To bring 
these to market he determined to set up a Girls' 
School, but not having even a house in which to 
receive inquiring parents, he hangs about a station, 
arguing that some ladies must miss their train, 
and that that would give him an opportunity of 
introducing himself and his views. When, finally, 
fortune sends him a simple-minded mother of many 
daughters, he so impresses her that she instantly 
demands to be shown the school. * That, madam, 
would be difficult, but if you will come for a little 
walk I will show you a very striking and beautiful 
view which will perhaps do as well' 
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'' The rest of the history of this educational ex- 
periment I h.™ ^ortunaLy enti«.y fo^tt«. 

" Of the more recently told story of the admiral's 
daughter, Letitia Vernon, I have only feint and 
broken recollections. She lived in a country town 
about an hom* from London, and used constantly to 
saunter down to the station to see if anybody she 
knew would turn up. The London express stand- 
ing in the station, she gets into a first-dass carriage 
just to see what it feels like, and of course is carried 
off to London. Landed there penniless, unable to 
send a telegram, and having no friends to go to, 
she determines to turn up the first street that 
begins with an A. Shortly after, seeing Adam 
Street posted up on the wall, she exclaims, *0h, 
great progenitor ! be thou my guide,' and turns up 
a quiet side street. She is attracted by a riotous 
noise proceeding from a long low building, and 
looking in at the window, sees a large schoolroom 
with a crowd of unruly children and a worn and 
distracted -looking female teacher. The thought 
strikes her that here she may get a little employ- 
ment : acting on the impulse, she walks in and says 
to the lady, ' You look very tired. Perhaps I could 
take the lesson for you.' 'Thank you,' said the 
lady ; * but do you happen to know anything ? ' 
*Well,' said Letitia, 'thousands have been spent 
on my education, and I know a little.' Satisfied 
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with this, the lady gratefully accepts her offer^ and 
says, * We were just in the middle of a Scripture 
lesson. You had better begin with drawing on the 
blackboard.' Letitia takes up the chalk and feebly 
draws a square, and, trusting to chancOi turns to 
the children with, * Now, my dears, what does this 
represent ? ' Dead silence, till a child at the back 
shouts out ' Temple at J'roosalem ! ' * Yea' said 
Letitia, joyfully seizing the inspiration. * Yes, my 
dear, you are right, — not, indeed, the outer and 
inner court, not the minarets, not the doves/ 

" * Dra* the birds, dra* the birds,' from all the 
children. 

" * No,' said Letitia, when order was restored, 
*this is the ground-plan of the temple. Now, let 
me explain, my dears, what the ground -plan is. 

Supposing we knocked down this school ' 

' Hurrah ! hurrah ! * from all the children, and the 
riot would have known no end if the curate had not 
entered at this moment. To him Letitia confides 
her plight, and he suggests that he might take her 
to Guy's Hospital and introduce her to the matron. 
I lose sight of them here till I find them in the 
street passing a photographic atelier, where the 
curate proposes they should go in and be photo- 
graphed together. The photographer, a French- 
man, insists on le clerique being done en costume^ 
and, to make it more vraisemblahle, proposes to 
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envelop him in doucU of inoenaep which he prodaoes 
by means of two Pharaoh's serpents, — a chemical 
toy in vogue in the later Sixties. 

'' On Sunday evenings we used to repeat poetry 
to him, as I believe his own children did alsa He 
liked us to choose poems we could really under- 
stand, Campbell or Scott. I remember when I 
was repeating that verse out of * The Fountain,' — 

" ' And yet the wiier mind 
Monms less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind,' 

he interrupted me with 'Now, tell me, what 
does age take away?' Even now, after all these 
years, I am hardly at one with myself as to the 
proper answer : then, at the age of ten, I had no 
word to say, and was relieved when Sir Charles 
Bowen — who was sitting near — answered, *Why, 
your hair, for one thing 1' 

" It has been a great pleasure to me to write this 
account, and though it sounds thin and wooden, I 
know, dear Mrs Sandars, that you can supply the 
living touch, and so I shall not apologise for the 
inadequacy of all I have written. How could it 
be otherwise ? There never was any one the least 
like him. F. A. M." 
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CHAPTER XL 



** So full of power, yet blithe and debonidr, 

Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half a dream, chanting with jaunty air 
Greek words of Goethe, catches of B^ranger. 

We see the banter sparkling in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows 
So calmly sad through all his stately lay." 

^J. C. Shaibp. 

1880. 



I THINK it was somewhere about 1880 that we met 
Mr Matthew Arnold at dinner at the Sandars' in 
London. I had met him once before at Balliol, so 
had, in a way, got accustomed to the "grand 
manner" which was characteristic of him, and 
which — though it savoured of affectation — was 
really natural to him, and, unlike most seeming 
affectations, was neither repellent nor did it put you 
off your ease. I could not help, though, thinking 
of the effect it produced on that eamest*minded, 
somewhat prim, shy little genius. Miss Bronte, 
who thus writes of him : " Striking and pre- 
possessing in appearance, his manner displeases 
from its seeming foppery. I own it caused me at 
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first to regard him with regretful surprise: the 
shade of Dr Arnold seemed to me to frown on 
his young representative. Ere long a real modesty 
appeared under his assumed conceit, and genuine 
intellectual aspirations, as well as high educational 
acquirements, displaced superficial afiectations/' 
This seems rather breaking the butterfly of a 
mannerism on an iron wheel of Johnsonian 
criticism! He was quite aware of the efiect his 
manner had on many, and was often very himiorous 
about it, as when he said to an old Oxford finend 
shortly after his marriage, " You'll like my Lucy ; 
she has all my sweetness and none of my airs ! " 

Certainly there was no affectation that evening, 
but a great deal of humorous chaff, and an almost 
boyish delight in being with his old college friends 
again. His hair was untouched by time, while 
theirs was grey; and fancying Mr Sandars was 
looking at him, he exclaimed, ''Ah, Sandars, you 
are jealous ! You think it is a wig ! But pull it, 
Sandars, pull it 1 " A propos of this, I heard after- 
wards that a friend, meeting him in Bond Street, 
asked where he had been. "At Douglas's, having 
that perpetual miracle, my hair, cut I " 

The conversation turning on our respective 
children, he said, ''All the talent in the Arnold 
family has gone to my brother Tom's children." 
At this time he could not know how more than 
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justified he would be in his opinion of his brother 
Tom's children, whose eldest daughter, Mary, the 
wife of Mr Humphry Ward, has become one of 
the most well-known and celebrated novelists of 
the day. It would be ridiculous for me here, in 
these scanty domestic annals, to say anything 
of her books, the almost unparalleled success of 
which has put her in the first rank of novelists. 
If it be true of books as of men, " By their fruits 
ye shall know them,*' hers, indeed, take a very 
high place. And here I should like to say some- 
thing of her eldest brother, William Arnold, who 
became such a dear and valued friend. We 
first met him when we went to stay with the 
Charles Arnolds at Rugby, of which he was then 
head boy. He had a great look of his grandfather, 
and it was a pleasure to all at Rugby that an 
Arnold of the third generation should so distin- 
guish himself From Rugby he went to Oxford, 
and when he left it he married Henrietta Wale, 
a granddaughter of Archbishop Whately, and 
eventually settled in Manchester, on the staff 
of 'The Manchester Guardian,' — a paper of high 
reputation, but to which his articles imparted an 
intellectual flavour it had not before possessed. 
It was while he was in Manchester that they 
came to visit us in Edinburgh, and in spite of the 
disparity in years, my husband always said he 
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iMl Ii9 WM more like the type of his old friends 
m Oxibid than any young man he knew ; and they 
Vmmm great friends, and had many interests and 
uppreoiations in common. This feeling was only 
•lengthened by a visit we paid them in Man- 
fdiester, in 1888, when my husband was not very 
well, and when their kindness and consideration 
oould never be forgotten by either of us. For 
several years Mr Arnold worked with marked suc- 
cess on * The Manchester Guardian/ but the night- 
work became too trying, and his health gave way. 
He had finally to give up his work in Man- 
chester, and went to London. From henceforth he 
was to live an invalid's life : but no one going to 
see him, welcomed by his cheerful smile, and listen- 
ing to the vigorous spontaneity of his talk, could 
have guessed the terrible suffering he almost con- 
stantly endured. His strong and well-stored mind 
was to him a kingdom, and one he shared with 
all around him ; and he was still able to write 
(when not hurried) on literary or political subjects. 
I think all his visitors felt that to listen to his talk 
was an intellectual privilege, and their admiration 
was kindled by the splendid patience and resig- 
nation he showed. Hearing I was trying to write 
down some reminiscences, he expressed a wish to 
see what I had then done; and I cannot resist 
copying out what he wrote to me after he had 
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read them, though I know his criticism is far more 
than 1 deserve, and that his kind heart prompted 
his words: — 

'* I am ashamed of having kept your type-script 
so long, but I had a week of pain soon after we 
met, and was able to read nothing but novels. 
Also, there were bits of your Memoir which I 
wanted to savourer at leisure. I have enjoyed it 
much, and so has Het. Your picture of your own 
father is particularly lifelike and interesting, and 
Andrew Lang's answer as to the proper materials 
for poetry is a gem in a word. I suspect the 
youth had been reading Bossetti's version of a 
fragment of 'Sappho,' and had remembered the 
^ sweet apple that reddens upon the topmost 
bough.' But it is all delightfully human and 
kindly and himiorous, and has done me good to 
read, and made me love you better than ever — if 
that, indeed, be possible. — Ever your affectionate 

"W. T. Arnold." 

The last time I saw Mr Arnold going about was 
when we met in July 1903, at the house of his sister, 
Mrs Ward, to see the King and President Loubet 
pass up Grosvenor Place, when I, as the eldest 
guest, and he, as the most delicate, had comfortable 
chairs in the balcony, and we had a couple of hours 
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of delightful talk. Onoe again I saw this dear friend 
in June of this year (1904), when Death had set 
his seal on him, and he lay partially unconscious. 
I lent over him and kissed his forehead, and he 
fieiintly smiled, but said nothing, and I left the 
room, feeling "he hates him That would upon 
the rack of this tough world Stretch him out 
longer/' Soon after I got home I received the 
following note from Dorothy Ward: "Aunt Het 
wants me to tell you that directly you had left the 
room he said, ' Did Mrs Sellar really come ? How 
lovely of her ! ' " Two days after he passed pain- 
lessly and quietly away, leaving a broken-hearted 
wife, and to his friends a most beautiful memory. 

This is a digression — of which, I fear, there are 
too many in these desultory sketches, — but there 
is a sad pleasure in recalling the memory of those 
we have loved and lost, and though William 
Arnold was of the generation of our eldest chil- 
dren, and a dear and intimate friend of our 
eldest daughter, we never felt with him that 
years made a gulf difficult to cross. 

Of Matthew Arnold's conversation that evening 
I can recall little but the general impression of 
humorous vivacity and affectionate kindliness. 
And here I feel again, as I have often done be- 
fore, in dwelling on the dear memories of so many 
friends, how difficult — almost impossible — it is to 
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convey anything like an adequate picture of them 
or their conversation to others. To oneself, as 
Mr Gilbert Murray has well said of translators, 
"the light of the original shines through, the 
music of the original echoes round/' but one's 
presentment of it is dull, the sound toneless. 

A year or two later we met at Balliol again, but 
as it was on the occasion of a public dinner to old 
Balliol men, I did not see much of him. Lord Peel, 
then Speaker, was also a guest of the Master's : 
a dark striking-looking man, with a grave charm of 
manner, lighted by a smile that recalled a story 
the Master once told me, that it was said of his 
father. Sir Bobert Peel, that '' his smile was like 
the silver fittings on a coflSn'M 

My next reminiscence connected with Mr Arnold 
was in April 1888, when the Bowens were staying 
with us, and as we were driving up from Holyrood 
we saw on a poster in the street, " Death of Matthew 
Arnold." This was a great shock to my husband 
and to all of us. Mr Arnold had gone on the Sat- 
urday with his wife to his sister, Mrs Cropper, at 
The Dingle, near Liverpool, in order to receive his 
married daughter, who lived in America, and was 
to arrive in Liverpool on Sunday. He had been 
to church on Sunday morning to hear Dr Watson 
(''Ian Maclaren") preach, and after luncheon 
started to go to the docks to meet his daughter. 
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In his joy and lightness of heart at the prospect 
of seeing her so soon, he leapt over a low &noe, 
and, alas ! dropped down dead. The shock to wife 
and daughter is too painfiil to dwell upon: but 
for him to be called away suddenly and painlessly 
with unabated powers was surely the end he would 
have desired. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich g^ves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated Nature ; 
And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold a ruin hoary. 
The shattered front of Newark's Tower, 
Renowned in Border story." 

—Wordsworth. 



1861. 

This summer we again spent in the Vale of Yarrow 
at Harehead, and a second summer but deepened 
our affection for that lovely country, though I cannot 
remember many special occmrences to be noted. We 
saw much of the Langs, generally lunching there 
on the Sundays when we went to church in Selkirk. 
I think it was this year that Andrew came to the 
College Hall at St Andrews, — a new venture in the 
educational line evolved by Principal Forbes and 
Professor Shairp, who felt that something of the 
kind was much wanted there. They accordingly 
took Sir Hugh Playfair's house, St Leonard's, and 
Mr Bhoades — who afterwards married Janie Ferrier 
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-was made warden : under his wise and benig- 
nant rule the young men did well, and had a 
happy time. Andrew Lang has recorded in beauti- 
ful verse the spell which the city by the Northern 
sea laid on him, — a spell to which many hearts 
respond. 

Professor Forbes, previously the distinguished 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, 
whose work on Glaciers had made him of world- 
wide reputation, had succeeded Sir David Brewster 
as Principal of the University, and with him and 
his wife and family we became extremely intimate. 
They lived in one of the quaint old houses in 
South Street, with a beautiful garden at the back, 
— one of the surprises common to so many old 
houses in St Andrews which from the street 
entrance give no sign of possessing a garden. 
Principal Forbes was a man of striking appearance, 
tall, slight, and delicate -looking, but with power 
and intellect in his face; and observing him one 
could not help recalling that his mother, Lady 
Forbes, was the beautiful Miss Stuart Belches of 
Invermay and Fettercairn, — Sir Walter Scott's first 
love, and one never forgotten by his faithfiil heart. 
Mrs Forbes was original and humorous, and delight- 
ful company when one got her alone, for in society 
often a curious shyness had almost a numbing effect 
on her. Two dear girls, Eliza and Minna, died a 
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year or two after we left St Andrews, but Alice, 
the youngest, lives at Pitlochry, where she has 
a charming little cottage ; and her brother George 
has become a great authority in electrical en- 
gineering. 

In August Mrs Sellar came to Harehead and very 
kindly took care of the children while my husband 
and I made a short run to the Italian lakes, re- 
turning by Ghent, Malines, and Brussels — the two 
first most picturesque and interesting old towns: 
after seeing them Brussels looked new and modem 
— ^a small and mferior edition of Paris. From 
Brussels I brought home for the little girls red 
and blue shirt - bodices and skirts, — what were 
then called ** Garibaldis," and would now be called 
*' blouses": and in this changing world, impressed 
with the instability of fashion, it is extraordinary 
how this mode still survives, though its develop- 
ment is as remarkable as is that of the beautiftd 
rose ** La France " firom its original but unacknow- 
ledged ancestor the single dog-rose! 

On our return to St Andrews in 1862, Abbey 
Park being let, we took the comer house in 
Pilmour Place, — not a very nice one, and we 
felt rather cramped in it, but it was near the 
sea and the links ; and, after all, it was only 
for six montha Here in this humble abode 
was bom a little boy, whom we named Walter 

L 
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DennistotuL He was what the French call bien 
nSf having a very sweet easy nature from the 
beginning. 

In summer we returned to Harehead, but only 
two events I distinctly remember, — ^the arrival in 
the autumn of Frtlulein Janson, a young German 
lady from Karlsruhe, highly recommended to us by 
Mrs Charles Arnold of Rugby, as governess to the 
little girls. And no words of mine can say too 
strongly how admirably she frdfilled her duties, and 
with what single-hearted devotion she threw herself 
into what must often, for so young a creature, have 
been an uphill task, '* training the young idea how 
to shoot,** and especially to shoot in the German 
language! — a task she accomplished so well that 
they have never had any difficulty in speaking or 
reading it since. She was many years with us, and 
though for some time she has retired to her native 
place and settled down with her dear sister among 
their old friends, she occasionally comes over to Eng- 
land. Becently, when I went to Karlsruhe, and 
was there for a few weeks, we saw much of them 
both, and enjoyed their most kind hospitality. The 
other event was our taking and furnishing a bouse 
in Play fair Terrace, — a short-lived enjoyment, for 
soon after taking possession there was a rumour 
that Professor Pillans was going to resign the 
Latin Chair in Edinburgh, and as the professor- 
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ship offered a larger and more important Bphere, 
my husband thought he ought to stand for it, 
though the idea of giving up Greek for Latin 
was not without a pang to him. " I feel/' he 
said once in reference to the change, " as if I had 
been jilted by a beautifiil and exquisite woman 
and had married an admirable matron and grown 
really fond of her I" Still for the last two or 
three years his thoughts had been much turned to 
Latin literature, and he was writing on the early 
Latin poets. He therefore put on a double spurt 
of work in order that his book might be completed 
and published before the election came on, so that 
the electors might have something more to judge 
his capacities by than the report of his teaching 
at St Andrewa He was much urged to this by 
his most fSstithful and loyal friend Mr Jowett, who 
followed every turn in the affairs of his many 
friends' livesTand when one thinks of the ever- 
increasing number of men who from first to last 
looked up to him as guide, philosopher, and friend, 
this minute and unfailing interest seems little short 
of marvelloua Mr Jowett wrote : " I fear you 
will not succeed unless you get a part of your 
book out Indeed, you must sacrifice everything 
to it" 

The book was out in time, and probably helped 
to gain the election; and here I should like to 
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quote a letter Mr Matthew Arnold wrote to Mr 
Shairp about it. 

''Mt deab Shaibp, — It is long since I had 
your note and Sellar's book ; but I have been 
very busy, and I would not write to you till I 
had fairly read the book. I have now read 
every word of it, some of it more than once, and 
with extreme satisfaction. It is more like a book 
written by a foreigner on a matter of ancient 
literature than a book written by an Englishman, 
and would honourably support translation into 
French or German as a handbook for the history 
of Roman poetry during a certain period : and 
this is high praise, for it implies that the book 
has what so few English books on learned matters 
have — thorough information, clear method, and, 
above all, some principles of criticism. This is 
the book's greatest merit in my eyes : Sellar has 
tried to look at his poets as they are, and not 
through the coloured and distorted glasses of some 
extraordinary British crotchet. This will become, 
as time goes on, a less rare merit in English criti- 
cism ; but at present he and Sandars are about 
the only English critics I know who really exhibit 
it. The style — about which you ask my opinion 
— has a systematic character and connectedness 
which are the first requisites in treating a subject 
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like Sellar's : perhaps I could have wished it a 
little less ocacZemtc, with a little more play of the 
writer's individuality in it, a little more of un- 
expected turns and vivacity. It returns, too, a 
little too often to certain points — such as the 
Soman majesty and caracth'ef — good points as 
these were to indicate and fix clearly. Then, for 
a standard work (which it deserves to be) on its 
subject, Lucretius is treated with somewhat dis- 
proportionate fulness, Catullus with somewhat 
disproportionate brevity, and a chapter or two 
should have been given to Plautus and Terence. 
All this might be put right by adding a hundred 
pages, which, after all, would not make too thick 
a volume. 

''The delicacy and interestingness of the criti- 
cism in certain places I say little about, because 
these are chiefly shown in the chapters on Lucre- 
tius, most of which I had read and liked, as such 
criticism deserved to be liked, before ; and also 
because the pre-eminent merit of the book, in 
my eyes, is not that it contains ingenious and 
eloquent passages, but that it is, in the main, 
throughout true" 

Mr Jowett again wrote : " The more I read 
Lucretius, the more I feel persuaded that a splen- 
did thing may be written upon him. It is an 
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unwroogfat mine, at least, to any pefson of phil- 
oflophical or poetical feeling. I hope yon will ao- 
compliah the work, and make it dear who ought 
to be Professor of Latin at Edinburgh. ... I 
have read most of your testimonials. I was 
especially glad to see Tennjrson's, which is very 
characteristic.'' 

Tennyson's testimonal was written to Professor 
Lushington, as being easier than praising a man 
to his face, and I here quote it: — 

"Tell Sellar I am glad to hear he is a candi- 
date for the Edinburgh Latin Professorship, since 
he is not only one of the best Latin scholars 
living, but one of the finest. I mean one of the 
most keenly and critically sensitive to the indi- 
vidual beauties of each author, as I have found 
by conversing with him, and by reading some of 
his essays. Moreover, he is such a thoroughly 
good fellow that I wish him to succeed in what- 
ever he sets his heart upon : and if I say this 
rather to you than to him, it is only because I 
cannot so well praise a man to his face." 

The election to Edinburgh took place in the 
spring of 1863, and my husband received the fol- 
lowing letter fit)m Mr Jowett: — 
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*^ I suppose I may congratulate you by this time 
on the result of the election at Edinburgh. In- 
deed, your success gives me the greatest pleasure. 
I think you have got all that a man can desire 
in life— a good wife and children, a good income, 
and a good position. Don't be too contented! I 
hope you will always maintain a revolutionary 
element about University reform. 

"I am very desirous that Campbell should suc- 
ceed you at St Andrews, not because he is a 
friend of mine, but because I do not think you 
are likely to get any one equally good. He is 
a thorough student of Greek, and excellent in 
Greek prose and verse composition; also I think 
he would have a great aptitude for dealing with 
your students, judging from the infinite pains 
which he bestowed on their Northern brethren 
at Queen's. Had he remained there he would 
have made the college a different place." 

I may add here that the Master's hopes were 
frdfilled in every way. Mr Campbell was elected 
to the Greek chair at St Andrews, and filled it 
with success and distinction for more than twenty 
years. They became our intimate friends, and 
many happy visits passed between us, in their 
beautiful little home at St Andrews, and in our 
different summer homes, and in Edinburgh. His 
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life has been full of literary activity, principally 
on classical subjects ; and on the death of his dear 
and valued firiend, the Master of Balliol, he be- 
came joint writer and editor, with Mr Evelyn 
Abbott, of the Master's life, — truly a labour of 
love, and crowned with success. 

Since his retirement in 1895, Mr and Mrs Camp- 
bell have spent the winters in a charming villa at 
Alassio, loyally called ''San Andrea"; and this 
summer, 1904, Mr Campbell has written a short life 
in a new edition of Thomas Campbell's Poems — a 
kinsman of his own — and received firom Oxford 
the degree of Litt.D. 

As we were to move to Edinburgh in autumn, 
it seemed unnecessary to take any place for 
the summer months, so we stayed on at St 
Andrews till we left it finally in November. To 
our minds few places gained less by summer or 
lost less in winter. A " livelier emerald " perhaps 
clothed the links, and the summer dawns and sun- 
sets were very beautiful; but there are so few 
trees that there was very little more green per- 
ceptible in the landscape, and we felt that, after 
all, we had had the time that suited us best by 
spending our winters and not our summers there. 
It was a wrench to leave a place where we had 
spent ten very happy years, where four of our 
children had been born, and where we had many 
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dear and congenial friends; but these we felt we 
had " grappled to our souls with hoops of steel," 
and that absence could not cool such friendships. 
It was a thing to be for ever thankful for that 
we had had such years there, "no fears to beat 
away, no strifes to heal " ; and that whatever 
might lie in the future for us, this past was 
secure. 



(( 



Kot heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been has been, and we had had our hour." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



"Such duaky grandeur clothes the height. 
Where the huge Caetle holda its state. 

And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heares to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, dose and high. 

Mine own romantic town ! " 

— SOOTT. 

" The grey metropolis of the North." 

— TlNKTSON. 

1863. 



In November of this year began our life in 
Edinburgh, heralded by the birth, on December 
7, of our fourth daughter, May Violet. We 
had taken a house in Melville Street for a couple 
of months, as the house we had bought in Buck- 
ingham Terrace — from which I now write — was 
not quite completed. 

This Melville Street house was delightfiiUy near 
Mrs Sellar's in Randolph Crescent, and there I spent 
most of my time. But one day, on returning to 
our temporary home, we found the central stucco 
ornament on the ceiling of our bedroom had fallen 
down. Had this happened at night, the conse- 
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quenoes might have been serious; so we moved 
at once to Swain's Hotel, Albyn Place, and the 
baby on the 7th December found her best welcome 
literally "in an inn." She was a pretty little 
baby, and was called May after an old aunt of 
my husband's, and Violet was a fancy of my own. 
My husband thought it a fantastic name, and said 
so to the old nurse, Mrs M^Cleerie, when he was 
going to register it; but her reply was, "Now, 
Mr Sellar, your wife has a . bad headache, and 
there is to be nae * barley - barleying ' : just do 
what she wants." So, accordingly, I got my 
way ; and long years after I heard from Dr 
Sprott of North Berwick that Violet had been 
a great name in the Adamson family for genera- 
tions, and that they were connected with my 
husband's family. The best known member of 
the Adamson family was an Archbishop of St 
Andrews in the sixteenth century, but I don't 
know that my husband would have been much 
more interested in this information than he was 
in the name itself I A relation he was interested 
in, from the heroic character of the man, was Sir 
John Moore, who was a second cousin of his 
father, and in this way : Professor Simson had two 
daughters ; one married Dr John Moore, author of 
a novel, * Zeluco,' which made a considerable noise 
at the time, and is said to have inspired Byron's 
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^'Childe Harold," and she was the mother of Sir 
John Moore. The other daughter married Dr 
Plenderleith of the High Chm*ch, Edinburgh, and 
their daughter, Jean, married Mr Thomas Seller, 
my husband's grandfather. 

The University received my husband with the 
utmost kindness, and the much larger classes in- 
spired him with fresh vigour. Teaching was 
always a pleasure to him, and though sometimes 
" teaching vocables " — as old Professor Pyper called 
it— to inattentive and very inaccurately-prepared 
students was not without its trials, still these 
were amply counterbalanced by the delight he felt 
when ardent young minds responded to his own, 
and embraced with avidity the new world of 
thought and ideas he opened up to them. No 
professor ever felt more interest in his students 
than he did, or followed their progress in after-life 
with more sympathy and, in the case of great 
success, with more pride. Their triumph was truly 
his ; and I could not but feel how his heart would 
have responded to the following noble words of his 
much-loved friend, Professor Butcher — words spoken 
fourteen years after my husband's death, at a ban- 
quet given in Mr Butcher's honour in 1904, the 
year after he had resigned his chair: — 

'' But other benefactors there are, unknown and 
unrecorded, sons of Edinburgh University, who 
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might say to their Alma Mater, ' Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I thee/ and 
who have given her the quiet memorials of a 
student's life, — the example of patient and unob- 
trusive work, pursued often under difficulties, in- 
spired by duty and lit up with courageous hope, — 
a college life of strenuous simplicity and hardness, 
of high ideals and imworldly aims. Men such as 
these have stamped their mark, the authentic 
impress of their character, on our universities of 
Scotland. The bequest they have left is of price- 
less value. How often has one wished to follow 
into later life those whom one has watched in the 
opening of their career! There is nothing more 
moving than the endless procession of students 
who pass under our eyes and go forth from our 
walls, generation after generation, bearing their 
new-lit torches, — go forth into the darkness of the 
future, some of them destined to name and fame 
and success, but thousands of others who can never 
win their way to that light, but of whom now and 
again we catch some imexpected glimpse which 
reveals them at their task, with torches still un- 
dimmed, — it may be in some lonely parish of their 
own land, or it may be at some distant outpost 
of the Empire/' 

Inspiring words! which must have stirred the 
hearts of many of his young hearers to still more 
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strenuous efforts, and moved at least one heart 
to quiet tears remembering the past; and filling 
all present with deep regret that such a voice, so 
powerftd in influence over the students in inspir- 
ing them with great thoughts, being, as a critic of 
his writings has said, an anima naturaliter GrcBca^ 
should henceforth be silent in the University he 
had adorned for twenty-one years. 

But how far I have wandered from 1863 1 though 
the connection in my own mind is an unbroken one. 
During the session we had on many Saturdays six 
or seven of my husband's students to breakfast. 
I daresay to some it was rather an ordeal, and 
that they were glad when it was over; but my 
husband liked seeing something of them privately, 
and so becoming better acquainted with them and 
their aims in life: and I think the urbanity and 
geniality with which he entered into their views 
and aspirations, as far as a Scottish student can 
be induced to express them, must have impressed 
the more thoughtful of them. For the respectfrd 
attention they always gave him in class he was 
grateful, as anything like rowdyism was abhorrent 
to him. His interest in his third class, which was 
for the seniors, was very great, and the teaching 
of it a pure pleasure ; for the quick intelligence of 
some of his students gave him back, he used to 
declare, his '' own with usury." The great success 
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of Bome of these he lived to eee and to rejoice in. 
Mr R. B. Haldane, and a younger brother fiill of 
promise, — who died white attending the University, 
and whose death he felt most keenly, — were especial 
favouriteB ; and loyally has Mr Haldane repaid his 
affection, for at no meeting connected with the 
University has he neglected an opportunity of pay- 
ing a tribute to his memory, and recording how 
much he believed he owed to all be had learnt in 
that senior class. 

I have often thought how interested my husband 
would have been had he lived to see Mr Haldane 
head of the Wai- Office, for though a man of peace 
himself, he took an extraordinary interest in mili- 
tary affairs; and professional soldiers, such as Sir 
Frederick Maurice, author of ' The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe,' were often struck vrith 
bis minute tactical knowledge of historic battles. 

Dr Hume Brown, now Professor of Scottish 
History, was an ardent student in whom he had 
great pride ; and I remember how delighted he 
was with his ' Life of George Buchanan,' and the 
letter which accompanied it, in which Dr Hume 
Brown said it was my husband who had 6rst 
awakened in him the literary ambition, of which 
this book was the first-fruits, — now followed by 
many other valuable histories and biographies Dr 
Marshall, who has been for twenty-five years Rector 
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of the High School, was another in whose career he 
felt great interest. Dr Marshall took a scholarship 
at Balliol ; and I remember the Master writing to 
my husband, '^ This is the strongest man you have 
sent us for a long time." Besides the strength he 
showed in scholarship, he was an apostle of the 
.^thetic School, — though discarding all its ajSecta- 
tion, — ^and had an instinctive knowledge and love 
of art and &ric-d-&rao, both of which had full scope 
in a little place he bought some years ago at 
North Queensferry, — a romantic spot, interesting 
historically, as it was from there Queen Margaret 
of sainted memory embarked for Edinburgh, and 
was hence called Queensferry. We rented this 
house, The Hope, for two seasons, and became much 
attached to it. Professor Pringle-Pattison, a dis- 
tinguished student and afterwards a colleague, was 
one in whose society my husband found great 
pleasiire ; as he also did in Professor Hardie's, 
who now occupies the Chair of Humanity, after 
a brilliant career here and at Oxford. 

Many years later another favourite student, after 
distinguishing himself in both the Latin and Greek 
classes here, has won distinction in other spheres, 
— Mr Patrick Duncan. He became Lord Milner's 
private secretary at the Board of Inland Revenue, 
who thought so well of him that when a treasurer 
was required to deal with the finances of the 
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TransvaAl, he asked for his services there. This, 
I am told, proved to be the most successful of all 
Lord Milner's appointments at that time. Two 
years later, when the even more responsible ap- 
pointment of Colonial Secretary was vacant, Mr 
Duncan was promoted to that office. 

These are but a few of the men in whom my 
husband felt a deep interest, and who came xmder 
my own personal knowledge, but the list would be 
incomplete indeed did I not mention Mr Francis 
Jamieson, first a student, now school inspector, but 
for many years previously my husband's assistant, 
and this to him was a laboiir of love. The day 
after my husband's death Mr Jamieson wrote to me, 
— " He took my imagination while I was still a boy, 
and has possessed it ever since. No one can now 
ever kindle it in the same way. It was the charm 
he exercised over me which gave my work a zest it 
can never have again." Mr Jamieson will forgive 
me for quoting his words, but they went to my 
heart firom their simplicity and truth, and I know 
how fully my husband valued his affection. 

Two years after our settling in Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor Masson was appointed, on the death of 
Professor Aytoun, to the Chair of English Litera- 
ture. He had filled a similar position in University 
College, London, and had also been editor of * Mac- 
millan's Magazine' for seven years. Besides being 

M 
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a most popular and successful lecturer, he was the 
author of many books : his nKngnum opus was the 
'Life of Milton.' Gonial and friendly, he was an 
intimate friend of such men as Carlyle and de 
Quincey, whose works be edited; and many were 
the younir minds he awakened to a knowledfi^e and 
We of their own country', Ute»tu« by hieV- 
pathetic enthusiasm. He resigned bis chair in 
1895, but he and his wife and daughters, after some 
wandering, have again settled down in Edinburgh. 

In these very desultory and inconsecutive recollec- 
tions I find I have mentioned some of the professors 
elsewhere, but here I should like to record the 
names of Professors Tait and Crum Brown. Peter 
Guthrie Tait, as he was then called, was at the 
Edinburgh Academy while my husband was there, 
though he was probably some years younger, but 
this made them start as friends when they became 
colleagues. It is not for me to speak of his fame in 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, as it is world- 
wide, and for ever associated with Lord Kelvin — the 
greatest scientific genius of the age. But it is as 
a kind and loyal friend that I remember him, — 
though one saw but too little of him, as no one 
could persuade him to dine out. Of his brother-in- 
law. Professor Crum Brown (for the two professors 
had married delightfrd Irish sisters), I had much 
more intimate acquaintance : besides, he was a half- 
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brother of our dear Dr John Brown. I do not think 
I ever met any one who had so much accurate and 
miscellaneous knowledge or so much vivacity in 
imparting it. As he lived near us in Belgrave 
Crescent, my husband and he used to drive up to 
college together every morning. Dr Grum Brown 
is now, I think, the Father of the College, and 
certainly no professor is more popular. I remember 
a curious little illustration of his wide and mis- 
cellaneous interests. One of our daughters was 
dining with them one day, and my husband said 
to her, " Two things are certain : you will have an 
excellent dinner and some unusual conversation.'' 
This was verified when she retailed the subjects of 
her host's table-talk, — Chinese folk-stories and the 
history of the Antiburgher Secession ! 

On the bench at this time were several judges 
with whom we were intimate, — ^their very names 
recall pleasant memories. Mr Inglis was the 
Lord Justice-General, and was recognised as the 
greatest legal authority Scotland had produced 
for long. He lived in a beautiful house in Aber- 
cromby Place, — indeed it was two houses he had 
knocked into one; and his fiEune for hospitality 
was nearly as great as for legal learning. His 
dinner-parties were celebrated and frequent. He 
eschewed the modem practice of having the names 
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of each guest put in what was thought to be the 
most appropriate place, for he said he always 
gave great care to the selection of his guests, so 
that wherever they sat they would have congenial 
neighboms. His beautiful old silver plate and 
china were as recherchSs as the dinner itself, and, 
as I think is often the case where no lady pre- 
sides, the guests seemed to be on honour to exert 
themselves. At one party I remember a guest 
told of the difficulties a distinguished host, a friend 
of hia. had in India in maxshaUing his party to 
the dining-room, — the etiquette of precedence being 
there so rigid and the laws of it so difficult to 
follow. When no one moved to the dining-room 
after he had given the word of command, losing 
all patience he called out, " Oldest and ugliest go 
first I" All were then as ready to yield preced- 
ence to their neighbour as they had been before 
reluctant ! 

This anecdote was capped by another guest 
telling of the manager of a theatre in Paris who, 
having the evening before requested the ladies 
with hats to take them off in order to let their 
neighbours see something of the stage, found his 
appeal was in vain. The next evening he announced 
that all ladies over thirty-five were privileged to 
retain their hats. He had scarcely done speaking 
when not a single hat was visible in the theatre t 
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My neighbour, I think Lord Deas, on another 
occasion, at the Justice-C^eneral's, was complain- 
ing he had no leisure time, not even on the day 
of rest. ''E'en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day 
for him/' I muttered. The Lord Justice-General 
heard me and said, "Now, where is that from?" 
I said I thought it was Pope's, but could not 
remember where. The question went all roimd 
the table, eliciting many different answers — Pope, 
Dryden, Johnson, but no certainty. Before break- 
fast the next morning I had a note from Lord 
Curriehill — who apparently had sat up all night 
with Pope — saying he had found the quotation 
in the epistle to Dr Arbuthnot, being the prologue 
to the " Satires." 

Lord Neaves was another judge, as humorous 
as he was scholarly and cultivated, — and he sang 
his own witty verses in the most dramatic and 
amusing manner : to have him at a dinner-party 
was to ensure its success. Each of his daughters, 
with whom we later became so intimate and have 
continued so to the second and third generation, 
has inherited much of his talents and tastes. 

Lord Young was also a witty judge, a tithe of 
whose hon mots time and space would fail me to 
quote. One day, dining at his house, and some 
delay in handing round the soup having occurred, 
he whispered to me, "'Lord, make haste to help 
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us/ would be an appropriate grace I" A clerical 
deputation having wuted on him, he asked what 
religious body they belonged to, — ^were they Free 
Church? ''Well, not exactly,'' was the hesitating 
reply. "U.P/s, then?" "That was nearer the 
mark, but they had differed from them on some 
points. ** "Then," said Lord Young, wearied with 
their indecision, " I shall write you down as split 
peas I" He was the authentic author of the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A millionaire, not known as a 
pillar of the Church nor addicted to its services, 
handed over during his life a very large sum — 
£500,000 — to the Church of Scotland, which Lord 
Yoxmg declared was the heaviest Jire insurance 
premiwm, he had ever heard of. 

Mr Maitland, who had been Solicitor - General, 
and whose title on the Bench was Lord Barcaple, 
was another friend who made an impression on 
our minds from the simplicity and force of his 
character. He was a first-rate lawyer, but what 
was more interesting to our unlegal minds, he was 
full of intellectual interests, and had a very fine 
taste in literature; and now, in 1906, another 
interest is added to his memory, in the fact that 
his grandson, Mr Alexander Maitland, is married 
to our niece, Kosalind Craig Sellar. 

Two young men who were distinguished at the 
Bar at this time were Mr Rutherfurd-Clark and 
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Mr Kmnear, both some years after to be raised to 
the Bench, — ^Lord Rutherfurd-CHark in 1875 and 
Lord Kinnear in 1882. The latter was created 
a Baron in 1897. He had been a student of my 
husband's the year he was in Glasgow, in 1851, 
and had greatly distinguished himself in the senior 
Latin dass ; and his scholarship made a great 
impression on my husband, who, later, considered 
an article on '"Catullus" in the 'North British 
Beview' a masterpiece, and one firom which he 
often quoted extracts. 

Lord Kinnear and Lord Rutherfurd - CHark (a 
most genial and delightful man) were so de- 
voted to the works of Sir Walter Scott, that 
it was said if such a disaster were possible as 
some of the best Waverley Novels being entirely 
lost, they could almost between them have re* 
written them from memory. What a blessed 
possession such a minute knowledge and memory 
must have been I It would indeed be an ungrate- 
ful memory in me if I passed over the name of a 
judge whom we delighted in. Lord Manor. '' Scholar 
and gentleman " was the expression that naturally 
rose to one's mind on meeting him: he was so 
gentle, so refined, and being a Dundas, eloquence 
came naturally to him. He read widely, and was 
devoted to poetry, but preferred the elder poets 
to the modem ones, and found Tennyson's **In 
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Memoriam/' I remember, culpably obscure! I 
wonder what he would have thought of some of 
the minor poets who came after Tennyson, who 
loved to envelop their want of thought in mystic 
language! ''Having nothing to say, they cared 
greatly how they said it 1 " Two of Lord Manor's 
sons remain in Edinburgh. The yoxmger son has 
been raised to the Bench under the title of Lord 
Dimdas; and his no less clever elder brother was 
for some years Crown Agent, and is as dUtinguished 
for his conversational powers as for his legal acumen 
and literary taste. 

Lord Manor prided himself on never having given 
in to what he thought the barbarous pronxmciation 
of Latin in England, and stuck to this even during 
his career at Oxford, and he thought he met his 
reward when, on one occasion, a very eminent 
Norwegian clergyman came to England on ecclesi- 
astical business, and having ''no English," Latin 
was the only available means of communication. 
When he was introduced to Lord Manor he ex- 
claimed, "You are the first person I have met in 
England whose Latin was not like an unknown 
tongue to me!" 

We did not see much of Lord Moncreiff during 
the first years we were here, but became intimate 
with him and his family later ; and a happier and 
more united one I have not known. His manner 
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had something of the punctilious courtesy of an 
earlier time, but this could not conceal the humour 
he had inherited, and had in his turn handed down. 
An evening spent with him was always a pleasure. 
I remember his once coming here to dinner, and, 
having mistaken the hour, rather earlier than the 
other guests. For this he apologised, and I said, 
"Pray don't, for it will give you an opportunity 
of settling a legal point which is greatly disturbing 
the Episcopalians of Edinburgh. Do you or the 
Bishop of Edinburgh take me down to dinner to- 
night ? " " Most assuredly I do," was the answer. 
" The Bishop here is only the head of a Dissent- 
ing body, not a Lord Spiritual" 

When, some years after. Lord Moncrei£f retired, 
I used often to go and sit with him and hear in- 
teresting accounts of his life in London when he 
was Lord Advocate. He had some fine Baeburn 
portraits ; and of these pictures his son, the second 
Lord Moncreiff, told me a few years later that a 
London agent, who had come down to Edinburgh 
in the hope of picking up art treasures, had offered 
him more than twice as much for his grandmother's 
portrait as he did for his grandfathers. "Ah," 
I said, "Death has adjusted the balance, and if 
we are the inferior sex in life our pictures rank 
higher in the realm of art." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** The giOkiit Frith ths eje nuKlii note, 
Wboae Mkodt OD ito bosom floaty 
LOb0 f P M M ' i ldi rhtiml in goUL 

' Where's the coward that wQ«ild not dare 
To fight for such a hund.' " 



« 



Thy sone, Edhia» ■ocudkmd. 
With open arm* the etarmnger heiL" 

— ^BxnonL 

1864. 



Ik January 1864 we took up our abode in 15 
Buckingham Terrace, and this has been our 
stationary home ever since. The children joined 
US from St Andrews and — nearly as important 
an article — the furniture 1 and soon we felt settled 
and comfortable. And now I feel much more 
difficulty in chronicling events, if one can use such 
a word in the annals of an uneventful life, partly 
because, by some curious freak of memory, the 
farther off things are, the more clear is the re- 
membrance of them, and partly because life in 
Edinburgh soon became the common property of 
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the &mily, and what was peculiar to oneself is 
what one least cares to write about. Mrs Sellar's 
home being in Edinburgh made it a centre for 
all her large family; and Alexander, who had 
gone to the Scottish Bar, lived with her, and his 
great ability and delightful gift of humour and 
many-sided character made his companionship a 
constant delight to my husband. 

We did not know many people when we came 
to Edinburgh, but the universal kindness and 
hospitality we received soon removed all feeling 
of strangeness: it was as if the freedom of the 
city had been given us, and made us citizens of 
no mean city. Its romantic beauty Time cannot 
wither, rather indeed adds to it, as I felt when, 
for the first time, I ascended Arthur's Seat in 
1902, and felt sorry I had not done so often — 

" When I was yonng, ah ! wofnl when ; 
Ah ! for the time 'twixt now and then." 

Where we received so much kindness it would be 
invidious to single out particular friends, but of 
those who were strangers to us when we came 
to Edinburgh, none were more truly kind than 
Mr and Mrs T. G. Murray; and this friendship 
has gone on to the third generation. Their only 
child, Graham, was then a boy at Harrow; firom 
there he went to Cambridge, passed at the Scottish 
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Bar, and married, whmi he was twenty-fiMur, Mary, 
a daughter of Sir William Edmonatone, — a charm- 
ing girl of seventeen, who has become the leader 
of society here, and the meet gracioos and con- 
siderate of hostesses. The time wonld fail me 
to chronicle all her husband's subsequent successes, 
—from a brilliant tenancy of Lord Advocate and 
HP. for Bute ; a seat in the Cabinet as Secretary 
for Scotland; and finally, Lord Justice -General 
and Lord President of the Court of Session (the 
highest honour of the Scottish Bar), and a Peerage 
under the title of Dunedin — the ancient Gaelic 
name for Edinburgh, who may well be proud of 
her son. 

His father was a man of great capacity and 
judgment, and any advice he gave, either in 
public or private, was held to be conclusive. 
No man's word carried greater weight. His 
kindness, hospitality, and charity were boundless, 
and when he died it was felt there was no 
one left to fill his place. His devoted wife lived 
to see and rejoice in the great success of their 
son, and found much happiness in the love and 
affection of delightful grandchildren. Mrs Murray 
had the strength of mind and conviction of an 
older generation, a strenuous and unswerving sense 
of duty, a clearness of judgment and intellect of 
almost a masculine type, but no woman could have 
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more strictly followed St Paul's advicei and been 
a greater keeper of home. She adorned no plat- 
forms, but the poor and needy rose up and blessed 
her ; and many a missionary in a lonely land was 
cheered by her letters of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. She died in April 1906, and left a great 
blank in the hearts of all her friends. 

Mrs Murray was one of seven sisters, all women 
of marked character and ability, though with one 
voice they would have declared that their mother, 
Mrs Tod, was more remarkable than any of them. 
The sister known most intimately in these early 
days of our Edinburgh life was Joanna Tod, who 
as the only unmarried daughter lived with her 
mother in the family home in Ainslie Place. Mrs 
Tod was a striking -looking old lady, with most 
beautiful eyes and a very distinguished bearing. 
She was a sister of the Mary Duff who has gone 
down to history as Byron's first love. Miss Tod 
found scope enough for her shrewd head and 
gentle heart in her task of being a dutiful and 
attached daughter, and was no less devoted to a 
dear blind friend, with whom she spent all her 
spare time. 

Afler her mother's death, which was shortly 
followed by Miss Stirling's, she became engaged 
to Mr Abdy Fellowes, a half-brother of her 
brother-in-law. Admiral Fellowes. I was often 
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their guest in their charming country house in 
Berkshire, and used to feel that it was like a 
page out of George Herbert's life, when, on coming 
down before breakfast on a summer morning, 
I saw the dear middle - aged couple walking 
across the lawn from early morning service, so 
foil of cheerful peace were the two faces. Tet 
truly attached as she was to the Church and 
country of her adoption, Mrs Fellowes remained a 
shrewd and humorous Scotswoman in her judg- 
ments. Lady Grant — ^perhaps the closest of all 
her friends — used to tell how on one occasion she 
and Mrs Fellowes had gone into the parish school 
during the religious instruction, given by the 
presumably young and rather foolish curate. He 
was discoursing to the children on the significant 
importance of Lady-Day, illustrating it with the 
crudest symbols on the black-board. '^Do you 
happen to have a * cutty - stool ' about you?" 
whispered one indignant and amused Scotswoman 
to the other — alluding, of course, to Jenny Geddes. 
With another of the Tod sisters, Mrs Maconochie, 
and her husband and children, we were intimate 
at a rather later period. At that time they were 
living at Gattonside, a charming place on Tweed- 
side. Mr Maconochie was a delightful host, an 
excellent teller of anecdotes and humorous stories, 
and one whose early memory went back to the 
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great days of Edinburgh wits and judges. I re- 
member hia attributing his knowledge of Shake- 
speare to frequenting the theatre during the lessee- 
ship of Mrs Henry Siddons and her brother, Mr 
William Murray. It was of Mrs Maconochie that 
Dr Brown once said, " She ia a woman to write 
sonnets to." She had — to use another of his ex- 
pressions — "those unforgettable dark eyes such 
as one sees once or twice in a lifetime." There 
was a feminine grace about her tall slender figure, 
and an almost girlish freshness and sweetness iu 
her manner. It may have been the invalid life 
she led that in some ways kept her so young. 
Never was there a woman so hedged about by 
tender observances as she was by husband and 
Bons. To young people she was irresistibly at- 
tractive. There was a comer at the back of her 
flofa occupied night after night by some lad or 
girl from among her guests, glad to confide theii" 
thoughts and experiences to so eager and affection- 
ate a listener. Her earnest piety and unworldly 
goodness were delightfully combined with sober 
shrewdness and ready sense of humour. 

Another member of this same family, Louisa, 
was also a great friend, though for some years we 
did not see so much of her and her gallant hus- 
band, Admiral Fellowes, — a man of most striking 
appearance, very tall, very handsome, and with the 
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delightful charm and bonhomie typical of a sailor. 
For some years he held an appointment at Chat- 
ham, and they lived in the Admiralty House ; and 
generously did he and his dear wife dispense hos- 
pitality there. To the deep regret of all who 
knew him, he died somewhat suddenly at Gibraltar 
in 1886, when he was in command of the Channel 
fleet, and it was by telegram that she heard of 
his death. . Other sorrows were to follow. The 
year after her husband's death her second son, 
who was in the Navy, and bade fair to follow his 
distinguished father's steps, was cut off; and some 
years after her youngest son — a beautiful youth 
of twenty-three — died quite suddenly. "Break 
not, oh woman's heart, but still endure!" And 
she has endured with such patience and sweet- 
ness as to elicit the love and admiration of all 
who know her. 

One of the best known men of social Edinburgh 
in these days was Mr Henry Davidson. He lived 
at Muirhouse, about three miles from Edinburgh 
(a house most beautifully situated, overlooking the 
Firth of Forth, whose charms I think have been 
too much ignored), and with its Scotch firs like 
stone pines, and its stone balustrades, reminds 
you always of an Italian villa. Mr Davidson was 
highly cultivated, musical, artistic, well read, and 
was most excellent company. He had a quick wit 
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that brightened but never wounded, — he was far 
too courteous and kind for that. I remember a 
funny little anecdote of his once coming down 
the stairs of his own house and meeting a young 
woman going up whose face he did not know, 
" Who are you ? " he said. " Please, sir, I'm be- 
tween the cook and the housemaid." " God help 
you I " and he passed on. Mr Davidson was father 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, as well 
as of the pleasant representatives he has left here. 
His brother, Sheriff Davidson, had something 
of the same ready repartee. Dining with us one 
day, one of our daughters told him of the difficulty 
ehe had in teaching the boys at a Sunday-school 
to repeat hymns correctly : for instance, they 
would say, "Thus spake the sheriff," instead of 

the seraph." " I am not surprised," he said ; 

they are resdly synonymous terms " I Probably 
the parents of these boys were more accustomed 
to the visits of the sheriff's emissaries than to the 
more heavenly visitants I 

The Noel Patons were an interesting element in 
our society, — a most harmonious couple, as good 
as they were handsome. Sir Noel, who was 
Limner for Scotland, and a personal friend of 
Queen Victoria, was a prince of courtesy, and 
when with him the noisy hurrying world seemed 
far away, and one felt transported into a purer, 
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DoUer BtmoBfhae of poetry and art, niiidi was 
his native elemaitb He had sunromided hhnndf 
witii beaotifiil objects of art^ many of histKnrical 
Talne, and he had one of ihe finest collections <^ 
annonr in Scotland. But the gem of his collection 
was his delightfbl wife. There was a great charm 
in her affectionate manner and talk, — so sym- 
pathetic, so free fixHn egotism, that a morning 
spent in her company was alwajrs a delight and 
refreshment. And now, after so many years have 
passed, and both have gone to their rest, the re- 
membrance of her as one of the bravest spirits 
I have ever known is vividly impressed on my 
heart Her children adored her, and in her last 
illness so like herself was she that one of her sons 
told me there was nearly as much laughter as 
tears in her sick-room. 

'' And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I pat oat to sea/' 

must have been the feeling in her unselfish heart. 

Close to us, in Buckingham Terrace, lived a 
delightfiil couple, Captain and Mrs Sinclair, with 
whom we were very intimate, and their boys— who 
were of the same age as some of our children, and 
were dear friends of theirs — were in and out of 
our house continually. Captain Sinclair was an 
ardent Conservative, a Jacobite at heart, and his 
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house was filled with Jacobite relics. Mrs Sinclair 
was a skilful musician, and a most staunch friend. 
I have often wondered what these parents would 
have thought if they had lived to see their 
eldest son, Jack, Secretary for Scotland in the 
most Bevolutionary Grovemment this country has 
seen I Probably the political dismay they would 
certainly have felt would have yielded to parental 
affection and to their pride in their boy's success ; 
and I am quite sure they would have succumbed 
to the charms of Lady Marjorie, Jack's wife. 
Charlie, his brother, in his lovely home on the 
Kale water, in Roxburghshire, staimchly upholds 
the fiunily traditions. 

It would be strange to write about Edinburgh 
and take no notice of one of her most remarkable 
sons — B. L. Stevenson. I had been his mother's 
bridesmaid, and I stayed with Mr and Mrs Steven- 
son in 1851, a year after they were married, in the 
house their baby was bom in, 8 Howard Place, 
and a fructious little fellow he was! though de- 
cidedly pretty with his dark eyes and fair hair. 
This uncommon combination he inherited from his 
mother, — from her also his light heart, which 
carried him bravely through the many years of 
delicacy that would have depressed most people 
into thorough invalidism. This was almost my 
first visit from home, and it was an intense 
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interest to me to watch the development of my 
girl friend into a wife and mother, and to study 
the character of her grave scientific husband. He 
delighted in her livelier spirits, for, left to himself, 
life was ** full of sairiousness " to him ; and had it 
not been for his strong sense of humour, which was 
a striking trait in his character, the Calvinism in 
which he had been brought up would have left 
its gloomy mark upon him. 

Among the pictures on the wall there was a 
fine engraving of David Hume, whose writings, in 
spite of his opinions, he greatly admired ; '* but/' 
he said, '^I shall take that down when the boy 
is old enough to notice it, for I should not like 
him to think Hume was one of my heroes." He 
could not guess bow far his son was to travel 
from the orthodox paths, and yet always to bear 
about him the indelible mark of the Shorter 
Catechism I 

The Stevensons took me to dine one evening 
with his brother, Alan Stevenson, to meet the 
daughter of Thomas de Quincey. I thought 
Florence de Quincey a lovely girl. She was 
dressed in a pale-pink muslin, and had long black 
velvet ribbons hanging from the back of her head. 
This may not now sound very elegant, but it was, 
and so was she, and '^ the mind, the music breath- 
ing from her face," made her a creature that once 
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seen could never be forgotten. Mr Alan Steven- 
son made a great impression on me, and I thought 
I had never met a more interesting man. He was 
one of those men who, as has been well said, 
'^pass beyond the facts of science to the truths 
of science.'' He was rather sad-looking, as if the 
weight of this unintelligible world hung heavily 
on his spirit, which was of a highly imaginative 
order. Science was his forte, but poetry was his 
passion. Both powers came into play in the per- 
petual warfare he waged with the awful forces 
of Nature while building lighthouses on almost 
impossible and inaccessible rocks all round the 
coast of Scotland, — a work which culminated in 
the splendid triumph of the Skerryvore Light- 
house, so graphically described by the late Duke 
of Argyle in his most interesting autobiography 
published this year (1906). Wordsworth had been 
as a guiding-star to Mr Stevenson from his youth 
upwards, and one easily understood the affinity 
of two such high austere souls, also the impulse 
that made Mr Stevenson write to Wordsworth, 
telling him how much he felt he owed to him in 
life. Mr Stevenson showed me a little frame with 
a lock of Wordsworth's hair, round which he had 
fastened laurel leaves, — 

"Thoee lanielfl greener from the brow 
Of him who uttered nothing base." 
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Of Louis himself when we came to Edinburgh 
and later, we did not see much. Our children 
were, I think I may say, clever and lively, but 
their ways were not his ways, and to a youth so 
eccentric no doubt they appeared shallow and con- 
ventional, as he— with his long hair and black shirt, 
a freak of his — appeared to them affected, not to 
say intolerable I I think I ought to mention here 
that later, when they became acquainted with his 
works, he had no warmer admirers than every 
member of our fiunUy. I remember his mother 
telling me when he was a lad that he would some- 
times go off for two days at a time— no one knew 
where; and in extenuation of this conduct he 
would tell his mother that she must pay the 
penalty of having given birth to a tramp ! 

He must have been about eighteen when Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin came to Edinburgh as Professor 
of Engineering. Mrs Jenkin gave me once an in- 
teresting accoimt of the beginning of her friendship 
with Louis, — one of the happiest influences in his 
life. She had been returning her first call8,-a 
weary business to one who used to say that nothing 
tired her but the conventionalities of life. Dusk 
was falling, and one name, Mrs Thomas Stevenson, 
Heriot Row, remained on her list. She hesitated : 
the thought of home was very alluring, but she 
resolved to finish all her calls at once. She found 
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her hostess sitting in a room h't only by the fire- 
light. Mrs Stevenson would have rung for lights, 
but Mrs Jenkin assured her that she preferred 
the cosiness of the dusk. Into the conversation sud- 
denly broke a young voice, and Mrs Jenkin became 
aware of the figure of a youth, half-hidden in the 
window recess. So interesting did the conversation 
become that Mrs Jenkin lingered under tde charm 
of this unseen interlocutor till she suddenly realised 
that she would be late for dinner. The young man 
accompanied her to the door, and under the gas- 
light in the hall she saw the slender figure, long 
hair, and brown eyes with which we are all familiar. 
''I hope you will come and see me," she said, 
shaking hands. "When shall I come?" "To- 
morrow," was the flattering response. When her 
husband remonstrated with her on being late, 
" Never mind," she said ; " I have seen a young 
poet." 

At this time, of course, none of the books were 
written which were to make him famous. Mr R. 
L. Stevenson acted in several of the plays by Mr 
and Mrs Jenkin, produced on their little stage, — 
a delightful form of entertainment, and of a far 
higher order than most private theatricals. 

Many years after this, when his name was 
fisimous, his mother told me that she had a scrap- 
book into which she pasted all notices of him and 
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works (it must, indeed, have been a large 
book!), and for a motto she prefixed — 

" Speak weel o' my lore. 
Speak ill o' my lore. 
But be aye speaking l** 

Nothing makes one believe more in the wit and 
humour that Professor Wilson must have possessed 
than the amount of these qualities in nearly all his 
descendants ! Notably so in a pair of cousins, who 
were among our great friends, — Bessie Wilson, a 
daughter of his eldest son, and Coggie, a child of 
his eldest daughter, Mrs Ferrier. Bessie Wilson 
we did not know till after we had been several 
years in Edinburgh. There was something in the 
quality of her mind and character that bridged 
over the gulf of years that separated us, and she 
and my husband and I became devoted friends. 
One summer she went with us to Switzerland, and 
proved, in spite of the proverb, that three is some- 
times the best possible company ! But then it is 
not every one that has her charm of sympathetic 
interest in all that we saw or did, her brilliant 
conversation, and last, not least, her handsome 
presence, which attracted every one we met. She 
was a first-rate raconteiLse^ and to so observant 
a mind, and one so full of infinite variety, life 
possessed the deepest interest. 

Of her cousin, Coggie Ferrier, what can I say ? 
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She has inherited much of her mother's wild wit 
and, perhaps, somewhat reckless humour and won- 
derful powers of mimicry. All this is known and 
appreciated by those who have met her even in the 
most casual manner, but only those who are most 
intimate with her know what a heart of gold she 
has, and what capacity for sacrificing herself for the 
good of a friend. Our acquaintance began in our 
early St Andrews days, when she was a child ; and 
now, when she lives in London, that social Charybdis 
that sucks up so many of our best and brightest, 
our meetings are not so frequent as we should 
like; but the bond of auld lang syne is a very 
strong one, and never fails us. 

Many years later I had another friend in Edin- 
burgh whom I went often to see. The fever of 
hric-d-brdc hunting was on me, and old Mrs Begbie 
had a little shop in Bose Street of that kind. She 
was a delightful woman, clever, well read, and full 
of interest in her artistic trade. Her father had 
been a bookseller, and she — ^having a taste for 
literature — browsed freely on the books in his shop, 
and listened eagerly to the literary talk occasionally 
heard there. One day, when a little girl, she came 
home with a prize from the dancing-school, and an 
author and poet, who was at the time with her 
father, gave her as a further reward a chain and 
medal This was Bobert Pollok, the author of a 
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poem called 'The Course of Time/ which had a 
considerable vogue in its day ; but ungrateful Time 
in its real course has relegated the poem to the 
limbo of forgotten things, and I doubt if any one 
of the present generation ever heard of it. 

Mrs B^bie kept up her taste for literature. She 
had an immense admiration for Archbishop Trench's 
works, and I remember her delight when I brought 
his daughter, Mrs Butcher, to her shop, and she at-, 
once recognised the likeness to the beautiful picture 
Bomney had painted of Mrs Butcher's grandmother. 
What happy days Mrs Butcher and I spent in 
prowling over old shops and frequenting sales ! 
On the evening of one of these days we were 
dining at Palmerston Place, and my husband ask- 
ing what "culpable extravagance" was, Professor 
Butcher said, " What our wives are always on the 
verge of"! 

A constant and delightful visitor at Palmerston 
Place was Miss Blanche Trench. She and Mrs 
Butcher were a fascinating pair of cousins whose 
names, Rose and Blanche, were two ** sweet sym- 
phonies." Handsome, graceful, and with a quite 
singular charm of manner, they would have been 
remarkable in any society, and certainly they 
shone with something like southern radiance 
among our northern lights. Once when Mrs 
Butcher bound her abundant auburn tresses with 
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a chaplet of vine leaves, Lady Grant said she 
looked like a beautiful Bacchante converted to 
Christianity. Miss Blanche Trench played charm- 
ingly on the guitar, and looked a perfect picture 
as she sat singing to her delighted audience. 

The summer of 1864 we spent in the Lake 
coimtry, in a nice old house near Ambleside be- 
longing to Kate Dobson's grandmother, Mrs Harri- 
son, n^e Wordsworth, a cousin of the poet, with 
none of his gifts but far more than his graces, for 
she was quite a beautifiil old lady. The Tom Sellars 
had taken a house in the neighbourhood, and there 
were constant meetings and much happy intercourse 
for parents and children. The Tom Arnolds, too, 
spent that summer at Foxhowe, and I well remem- 
ber Mary, their eldest daughter, — the future cele- 
brated Mrs Ward,— a fine gipsy-lookmg girl, whose 
thick black hair was a constant difficulty to her to 
keep in becoming order ! Even then she had shown 
literary capacity, and was making an index for her 
father's book on English Literature, — not an easy 
task for a girl of fourteen. 

We made many little expeditions in the lovely 
Lake country, and altogether it was a very happy 
summer, though my husband felt a more bracing 
climate would have been a better preparation for 
him and for his winter's work. 

In February 1865 a little boy was bom, whom 
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we ehmtened William Grrant, and Sir AleYandiir 
Grant and Dr Brown were his godfitthras. 

That gmniner we spent at Tollymet, a very pretty 
place in Pfflthahire, at the entrance of Strathtay, 
and not fiur firom Strathtrnnmel, — a fine, Inreesy, 
healthy country. At TnUj^met there was a charm- 
ing old-fisishioned garden, and a home fium, which 
was a supreme delight to Walter. 

It was here we b^an reading the Waverley 
Novels aloud to the children, and I remember my 
husband becoming so excited over * The Antiquary ' 
that he would not close the book till two hours 
after our audience should have been asleep ! I had 
felt it was high time to introduce them to good 
literature, for the children's stories of that day 
were, many of them, unwholesomely edifying ; and 
that summer I had seen with considerable amuse- 
ment my little girls undertaking on Sundays the 
instruction of some of the farm children, quite as 
old as themselves and quite as wise : but they, at 
any rate, put themselves above their pupils in posi- 
tion, for they each mounted a tree and delivered 
their instructions from that elevated rostrum ! 

Andrew Lang came to see us there; and I 
think of all the different places that we took for 
summer, Tullymet was his favourite. Here, too, 
we had a visit from Mr T. H. Green, who had 
stayed with us in Edinburgh the year before. 
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when he lectured on " The Commonwealth '" 
at the Philosophical Institution. Mr Green was 
naturally silent, and his instinct was rather to 
shun society; so it was unfortunate that there 
was an evening party while he was with us, — still 
more unfortunate that the ladies' cloaks were taken 
off in his room, to which he could not, therefore^ 
retire for refuge. Towards the end of the evening, 
seeing him looking rather dejected, my husband^ 
to cheer him, said, " Only two cloaks now, Green, 
in your room." " Till there are none" was the 
sombre reply, " it is all the same to me." On 
his arrival at TuUymet. Eppie, a chUd of seven, 
thought it incumbent on her, for the Master's 
sake, to entertain another Balliol man, and, un- 
deterred by his somewhat irresponsive manner, 
exerted aU her powers of conversation on him; 
and I well remember the kindly perplexed smile 
he turned on me, quoting, ** and panting Time 
toils after her in vain." Mr Green told the 
children how his father, in his efforts to instil 
the virtue of self-control and patience, used to 
read aloud to them in the evenings, stopping at 
the most interesting and exciting point ; and he 
especially remembered how, when reading in ' The 
Antiquary ' the thrilling account of the duel with 
Level, he suddenly closed the book at the sent- 
ence "Captain Maclntyre's bullet ^" and they 
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had to wait with what patience they could com- 
mand till next evening before they knew what 
the bullet had done! 

Mr Green was Fellow of Balliol and tutor in 
philoBophy. His lectures were very remarkable, 
and his personal influence even greater than his 
influence as a lecturer. This was not acquired 
by any peculiar grace of speech or manner. His 
strong and simple character seemed to need no 
words to express it : he lived his thoughts, carry- 
ing his convictions into practice. Mr Jowett 
often spoke of him as one of his best and dearest 
firiends. *' Sit mea anima cum illo/' he said, after 
Green's funeral in 1882. Eleven years later the 
Master died, and his remains were laid in St 
Sepulchre's Cemetery, separated only by a single 
grave from that of Mr Green. This account of Mr 
Green I take from the Master of Balliol's *Life,' 
written by Mr Evelyn Abbott, a dear and intimate 
friend of both. And here I may record that it 
was Mr Green's much-loved wife who watched over 
the death-beds of all these three men. '^ Be near 
me when my life is low," was the desire of them all. 
And surely no greater or more touching tribute 
could be paid to any mortal than the wish, when 
all earthly things are fast fading, for the help and 
comfort of so good and sympathetic a friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" And some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling Time hath prest, 
Have dnmk their cup a round or two before, 
And, one by one, crept silently to rest." 

—Omab EhattAh, trandated by E. FitzQbbald. 

1864-1868. 



Wb had spent the summer at a pretty little place, 
or rather a little place in a pretty country, Cray, 
Ijring between the Spittal of Glenshee and Glenisla. 
My husband had not been very well, and we went 
up for a short visit to Brahan Castle, in Boss-shire, 
a place his brother David had taken for the 
summer; and from there he went on to Suther- 
land, where John had a shooting in Strathnaver, 
and he thought the change and occupation in 
the open air would set him up. But it did not 
do him much good, and the doctors strongly 
recommended his taking an entire rest from his 
work, and advised his spending the winter abroad 
An old Balliol Mend, Mr Harvey, afterwards 
Bector of the Edinburgh Academy, kindly under- 
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took the management of my husband's classes; 
and as he was a first-rate scholar, my husband's 
mind was comparatively easy, though it was a 
trial to him giving up his students into alien 
hands. For ourselves, we secured the most per- 
fect travelling companion in our firiend Elate 
Dobson. She had had the rarest and most ideal 
education for a woman — intimacy with a scholarly 
&ther. She had carried Latin and Greek to the 
point of familiar pleasure in the literature, and 
on this, as on other subjects, was the most sym- 
pathetic companion to my husband Strong and 
an excellent walker, she could accompany him on 
expeditions that were too long for me, and was 
equally at ease if he were silent or conversationaL 
Best of all, perhaps, she excited and encouraged 
in him a vein of humour which, while it rendered 
her speechless with amusement, lightened many 
an hour of depression for him. 

In November, therefore, we all started for Bonn, 
and, like Wordsworth's little heroine, "we were 
seven "—ourselves, Kate, the three little girls, and 
Walter. We had a horrible passage to Flushing ; 
and all night the line, "But our flower was in 
flushing when blighting was nearest," rung in my 
headi and how profoundly I wished our vessel was 
there too I We flrst went to the H6tel Boyal at 
BonUi but after a month we thought it would be 
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quieter and lees expensive to board in a family, and 
we went to two old ladies. Misses von Salomons, 
where we were very comfortable, and they were 
most kind. Miss von Salomons had a great ad- 
miration for my husband, and said one day, in the 
tone of paybg him an extreme oompliment. that he 
was not in the least like an Englishman I *^ Then, 
what country would you say he belonged to?" I 
asked. Afraid if she said German or Prussian toe 
should not like it, she very cleverly replied, "A 
Courl&nder." And as none of us had ever seen a 
Courlander, we had to be content, feeling in this 
case omne ignotum pro magnifico est. 

A brother, Herr Clement, came after a time, — 
pompous and silent, a Roman Catholic, yet not so 
devout but that he invariably forgot all the fast- 
days till the meals were well over, and was then 
filled with voluble remorse. Here, too, we met 
Mr Smart, now minister of Chimside, whose kind- 
ness to our children then, and to our dear Frank 
later, I shall never foreet. He used to take the 
ehildren for long days' Ltbg.-a form of ^nnee- 
ment which requires active, not passive, guardian- 
ship ; and so gained at once my present gratitude 
for their safety and the place in their memories 
sacred to those who provide the pleasures of child- 
hood. My husband knew several of the professors, 
and we received much kindness from the von Sybels, 

o 
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which I repaid in a novel way by saying to Mrs 
von Sybel that her daughter was sehr verwachseUy 
which, I believei means deformed, while I had meant 
to say, was " very well grown " ! However, she 
read my thoughts, though my words belied them^ 
and was very gracious. 

At Bonn we ran across a distant kinswoman and 
old firiend of mine, a Mrs Gray and her husband, a 
doctor in the Indian Medical Service. As a girl 
she had lived much with my aunt and elder cousins, 
and had not only a memory that retained every- 
thing, but a power of narrative that made the 
most ordinary occurrence picturesque. This came 
as easily to her pen as to her tonc^e. At the end 
of this winter Z left her on exeeUent teno, with 
her Grerman hosts, but during the summer I re- 
ceived a letter of ten pages from her, describing 
the estrangement and rupture between the two 
families with such liveliness that we eagerly seized 
the sheets from each other's hands. My husband 
was at this time reading Balzac for the first time 
with great admiration. He declared that '* I'Affaire 
Gray" was worthy of a place in the Comddie 
Humaine. 

Mrs Gray had a charming placidity of manner, 
which contrasted as oddly with her husband a 
alternate high and low spirits as her short round 
figure with his height and handsome looks. He 
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was an excellent whist player, as good as my hus- 
band himself, and many evenings were pleasantly 
spent at the card-table. My husband used to say 
of himself that, though he could read when he was 
four, he knew his cards long before he knew his 
letters. 

We stayed tn Bonn till the end of March, and 
then Kate, my husband, and I started for a short 
visit to Rome. Of Rome, what can one say that is 
not well known and hackneyed ? We were there at 
Easter, and so I — for my husband's interests were 
entirely in classical Rome — came in for the various 
spectacles at that season. I could not help being 
struck with the flippancy of a very handsome 
Polish countess, a Roman Catholic, in our hotel, 
who hurried away, saying she must see one or 
two pilgrims' feet washed, and then she would 
fly to the ccena ! It was curious, when the 
silver trumpets were blown and some reUcs were 
held up to view, to see the rapt, ecstatic devo- 
tion of those around us. The evening we arrived 
in Rome we went to the Coliseum, that we might 
view it aright in the moonlight, and very strik- 
ing and impressive it was ; but I am afraid in 
my mind thoughts of the martyrs and wild beasts 
were swallowed up in the contemplation of the 
loveliest girl I think I have ever seen, walking up 
and down with a handsome man, evidently her 
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lover. And my happinefls was great when next 
morning I discovered she was in our hotel, and 
we soon became great friend& She was a Miss 
Bose Bussel fix)m Boston, and her lover — ^for she 
was engaged to him — ^was a German Baron, of a 
very old fiunily, but I forget his name, and I 
heard he had died a year or two after they were 
married. Of her I never heard again, but the 
memory of her loveliness remains firesh in my 
mind. 

My husband not being very well, the sights 
and remains of ancient Bome, though deeply inter- 
esting, were rather a strain and fatigue to him, 
and he often said he would like to go back and 
visit it again when he would be better able to 
enjoy it. One expedition I remember we made 
which was a source of very deep interest to him 
— a Horatian pilgimage, — going to Tivoli and 
Vicovaro, where we slept, by no means in a 
"lordly pleasure- house," for the house was more 
like a stable than a hotel ; but the beds were 
dean, though the sheets were very coarse, and the 
mattresses stuffed with the husks of Indian com : 
but — we were in the country of Horace ! For the 
first time my husband trod in that poet's foot- 
steps, and travelled by roads familiar to him : 
looked on the valley of the "swift Digentia," 
now called Licenza, where, beyond question, lay 
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the Sabine farm which Maecenas had given to 
the poet. My husband had with him the genial 
essay, "La maison de la campagne d'Horace," by 
M. Gaston Boissier, which he greatly admired, 
and found most UBeful in identifying places. And 
with this and Horace's own poems — a book which 
was a constant companion — he seemed to realise 
the life in that Sabine villa, and the poet's 
growing attachment to its simplicity and charm. 
"The man who was once graced by fine clothes 
and shining locks, whom the money-loving Cinara 
preferred to his rich rivals, who would imbibe 
Falemian at midday, now is pleased with a frugal 
supper and a nap on the irrass beside the stream." 

We .ent from Vic»vio. partly driving, parUy 
walking, to Bocca Giovine, beautifully situated on 
a precipitous rock. I remember being very much 
struck by the whole bearing of the women, sun- 
burnt and looking far older than their years. In- 
deed the place seemed full of grandmothers and 
small children ; the missing link — the mother — 
apparently non - existent I These women had a 
dignity of carriage and a freedom of movement 
that was most impressive : nearly all of them 
wore coral beads round their dark sunburnt 
throats. The villa consisted of such scanty re- 
mains that it required a good deal of imagination 
to reconstruct it. Near the Chapel of Madonna 
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della Casa is a spring now called Fontana degli 
Oratiniy perhaps the Fons Bandusise of the poet ? 
On our way to Bocca Giovine we were over- 
taken by a man and a mule, the latter heavily 
laden. The man in the large Roman black cloak 
of the country, draped round him with a grace 
no Englishman could emulate, was so remarkable 
a figure that I felt sure he was no common 
peasant, and I begged Kate Dobson (who was 
the linguist of the party) to ask him what 
his profession was. It was scarcely a surprise 
when he answered " Una poeta " / He certainly 
looked one of the tuneful choir more than most 
of his brethren. He had been very well educated 
at Bome ; had gone to Mexico, and had there 
written an epic on the tragic death of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. He was much interested to 
hear my husband was a Professor of Latin, and 
there and then they began a conversation in 
that language; and one heard quotations from 
Horace hurtling in the air under the shadow of 
Mens Lucretilis, and almost in sight of his own 
Sabine villa, — the stranger from the barbarous 
North being no whit behind Horace's own Italian 
countryman in love and admiration for him, and, 
naturally, with a more complete knowledge. And 
here, surely, was a living proof, should such be 
needed, that in prophetic vein, and in no idle 
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boasting spirit, had Horace written, '^ exegi monu- 
mentum sere perennius"; for what had brought 
these two strangers of different lands, eduoation, 
and position — passing each other on an Italian 
highway — into warm and hearty S3rmpathy but 
this very monuTneTUwrn — his deathless poems? 
Colloquially the poeta was more at home in the 
Latin tongue, probably from the services of his 
Church being in that language, and his ear more 
accustomed to the sound. 

The journey back fix)m Rome is rather blurred 
in my memory; but I well remember the beauty 
of the swifb-flowing Rhone, emerging fresh and 
blue from its bath in the lake, and the exquisite 
cleanliness and luxury of the hotel at Geneva; 
but somehow it seemed smug and commonplace 
after the dear dirty divinity of happy-go-lucky 
Italy. While we had been in Italy, Miss Janson 
took the children to Karlsruhe, where her mother 
lived, and they all joined us at Ch&teau d'Oex, a 
very pretty valley in the Canton de Vaud. It 
was not what Andrew Lang calls '*a profes- 
sional beauty in scenery," but very home-like and 
pleasant to live in: and here we first made the 
acquaintance of Mr Alfred Benn, who was so 
often to come into our lives in after -years. He 
is a remarkable man, an excellent classical scholar, 
and equally at home in science. So when we were 




it up is BoBA* to hsw our wiimb 
Sintt dni toB9 Mb jmuh has 
kncma m Bngfanii lij lui «1>u Im1j book cq the 
Eiarijr Greek P liihinilMia ; and as I write this he 
haa JHt pgykhed hk wflywaw lywi; the ' HJatogy 
of RatkmaKwi/ wfaieh pnmiaeB, I am told, to 
heonme a daane work on die aobjeet. Our fint 
lu e otiu g was father wirinwHb He and his moilier 
and an Italian greyhoun d had aiiived one after- 
noon, and were sitting in die drawing - room 
when we came in from oar own rooms in tho 
dSpendance. We were pmaling over a donble 
acrostie, made op at qnotationfl^ and there was a 
diffisrence at opinion about cxie, when Mr Benn's 
voice broke in with ''I think you wOl find 
it in Shellejr's ' Epipsychidion."* Balaam's ass 
speaking could scarcely have surprised the prophet 
more than this knowledge of Shelley in a stray 
visitor in a Swiss pension surprised ua Mr Benn 
told us afterwards that when we left the room 
and my husband said, "Don't leave the 'Ring 
and the Book/" he muttered to his mother, 
"These are no oommon tourists who have got the 
'Ring and the BookM" I think it had been 
newly published then. 

It made a great difference to my husband 
having Mr Bonn's companionship and sympathy 
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in his studies, they generally being in accord on 
these subjects, though sometimes there might be 
a difference, as I remember once, years after, 
when they had gone a little excursion in the 
Bavarian Tyrol, and Mrs Grey, Florence, and I 
joined them at Berchtesgaden. I found them 
barely on speaking terms, because of some differ- 
ence of opinion about Lucretius! But this was 
a very temporary estrangement, and time would 
fail me to tell of the many times we came across 
him at different places abroad, in London, and 
at Kenbank ; and of the faithfulness and loyalty 
of his friendship, extended in the summer of 
1905 to my granddaughter Molly, when she was 
in Florence, — a place that has been Mr Benn's 
home since his marriage in 1887. A helpmeet, 
indeed, his wife proved herself, for she was nearly 
as learned as he was, and deeply interested in 
all literary subjects and in art — in which she 
was no mean proficient : skilled, too, in household 
ways, which has now more space for develop- 
ment, as they have settled themselves in a beauti- 
ful Florentine villa. This I have not seen, and 
probably never shall; but I often think of her, 
of her charm of manner, and of the beauty of her 
soft melodious voice : and her letter each Christ- 
mas, telling of all they had done during the 
siunmer, I always look forward to as a treat. 
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We spent nearly all the summer at Ch&teau 
d'Oex. Here I saw, for the first time, whole 
meadows starred profusely with the white nar- 
cissus, scenting the air and delighting the eye. 
Indeed, the greatest delight of these months of 
the early summer was to follow the succession of 
lovely Swiss flowers from the valleys up to the 
bare heighta We engaged a master from the 
National school in the village to teach us botany. 
With Swiss thoroughness, this excellent Monsieur 
Pichart began every analysis with the question, 
" Meur visible ou invisible ? " And so far the sub- 
ject offered little difficulty. 

Our daughter Eleanor had not been very well, 
and the doctor at Vevey strongly recommended 
a winter in the South. So before we returned 
home she was settled at Mdlle. Vincent's at 
Vevey, where she made the acquaintance and life- 
long friendship of Alma Whately, a granddaughter 
of the Archbishop. This friendship was further 
strengthened in after -years by Miss Whately's 
cousin, Henrietta Wale, marrying William Arnold. 
At Ch&teau d'Oex, Florence, who was always 
zealous and enterprising, over-walked herself, and 
was obliged to lie up entirely; and hearing the 
Charles Arnolds from Rugby were at Zimmer- 
wald — a beautifril place in the Bernese Oberland 
— we went there and had a very pleasant time. 
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till we all set our faces homewards. Florence 
was forbidden to walk, so our first effort on 
arriving at a raUway station was to get a porter 
to carry her. As few of the porters spoke Eng- 
lish, I gave the order, as I thought, in good 
German, and bade them ^'Tragen die Jungfrau," 
which made them stare, not sure whether I meant 
the mountain or the Virgin 1 Of course " Tragen 
das Fraulein" was what I should have said. 

A great sorrow met us on our return to 
London from abroad — the death of our beloved 
Zibbie Cross, who had married a year before Mr 
Bullock, who afterwards took the name of Hall on 
inheriting the property of his uncle, Greneral Hall, at 
Six-Mile-Bottom, Cambridgeshire. She had given 
birth to a fine boy at her friend Miss Thomley's 
house, near her own old home at Champion HilL 
He survived, is now married, and has chUdren 
of his own; but she died and left not her like 
behind : and this was the deep and permanent 
feeling of all who loved her, which meant all 
who knew her. To those who bad not that 
privilege, no words could convey what she was. 
To know her was a liberal education; and when 
she died, life could never again mean quite the 
same thing to her fSamily and her friend& 

I wish there was an FiUgliflh word equivalent 
to the galantuomo^ bestowed on King Victor 
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Emmanuel by his countrymen, for that is the 
expression that naturally comes to one's mind in 
thinking of Henry HaUL He, Charles Bowen, and 
Alexander Craig Sellar had all been at Bugby 
and Balliol together — "the Triumvirate," we used 
to caU them : each was remarkable in his own 
way, and they remained the closest friends till 
death parted them, none of them reaching old aga 
There was something of the knight-errant about 
Mr Hall — a spirit of adventure, a lover of lost 
causes, a chivalrous devotion to his friends and his 
peerless wife. Some years before he married he 
went to Mexico and wrote a little book, 'Across 
Mexico,' telling of many places and scenes no 
Englishman had hitherto visited. He had also 
fought with Garibaldi, and in the battle of Monte 
Suello with such gallantry, that he was personally 
and cordially thanked by the General. 

After his wife's death, feeling action imperative, 
he went to Sedan to administer the fund got up 
by *The Daily News' for the behoof of the poor 
people who had suffered so terribly in the Franco- 
Prussian War; and so great was his efficiency 
and active sympathy that the French Government 
of that day — 1871 — presented him with the Legion 
of Honour. 

Six-Mile-Bottom had in the time of his uncle. 
General Hall, been celebrated for its splendid 
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partridge-shooting, the Duke of Cambridge shoot- 
ing with the General each autumn; but it was 
not in this direction that Henry Hall signalised 
his possession. Schools, co-operative stores, and 
comfortable cottages for the labourers sprang up 
all over the estate, and his house became the 
rendezvous for the most intellectual and spiritual 
residents in Cambridge University, from which it 
was only distant six miles. 

Of one of those whom I have said were called 
" the Triumvirate" this seems a fitting place to say 
a few worda Mr Charles Bowen, who became 
Lord Bowen, has been described as "perhaps the 
most popular man that was ever at Balliol.'' In 
writing to Sir Robert Morier in 1878, I see the 
Master says of him, "I think you knew Bowen, 
but you hardly know all his merits. He always 
seems to me one of the most gentle and honour- 
able men I have ever known, — a man of genius, 
converted, perhaps crushed, into a lawyer, and 
probably the greatest English lawyer of the day." 
With every word of this my husband would have 
agreed, for though Lord Bowen was ten years 
his junior, and consequently a contemporary and 
much more intimate friend of Alexander Sellar, 
my husband often said he felt the same affection 
for him as for his own well-tried associates, and 
found as much delight in his companionship as he 
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did in their society. He delighted in his scholar- 
shipi his wit, his interest in politics and in litera- 
ture, and considered his poetical translation of 
Yiigil's .^Ineid a most admirable piece of work, 
and with as much of the spirit of the original as 
a translation could be expected to give. 

Once, in Oxford, when Lord Bowen, Dean 
Stanley, the Master of Balliol, my husband, and 
Mr Sandars were breakfasting together — all Balliol 
scholars, and congratulating themselves on being 
so I — Dean Stanley said if they were to go in for 
the examination now, he did not believe they 
would pass. ^'Tes,'' said the Master, "Bowen 
would.'' 

His witty sayings are remembered by his frienda 
When Dr Lushington's partial condenmation on 
the Colenso case was reversed by Lord Chancellor 
Westbury's judgment, Bowen wrote on the margin 
of his copy of the Chancellor's deliverances, " Hell 
dismissed with costs.'' A riddle he once made 
was, "Why is a step -father an inexpensive 
article?" — "Because ce n*est que le premier pas 
qui co4te" 

All who met him were struck by his great 
capacity and brilliancy, but few knew the depth 
of his affectionate heart. In Alexander Sellar's 
long illness, lasting for some months. Lord Bowen 
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went constantly to Parham to see himi and wrote 
to him every day. Lord Bowen did not long sur- 
vive his friend, and in his illness Mrs Craig Sellar 
became to him and his wife the comfort he had 
been to her husband and herself. 
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" All that life contriim of tortun, toQ, and treMon, 
ShAine, diihmumr, death, to him were but a name. 
Here, a boy, he dwelt through aU the liiiging eeaeon. 
And ere the day of eorrowi, departed at he oameu" 

— R. L. SnrmoN. 

" Her ohildreo riee up and call her bleeeed." 

1870.1876. 



In the spring of this year we were made very 
anxious hearing that scarlet fever had broken out 
-at Marlborough, and this was increased when our 
dear Frank took it, — mercifully it was of a mild 
type. My husband would not hear of my going up 
to him, as I had never had the fever ; but he went, 
and after staying a short time with the house 
master, Mr Bell, he and Mrs Knightley — whose 
boys were great friends of Frank, and had also 
had the fever — moved them all three to Clifton, 
where they underwent quarantine : and in May my 
husband was able to bring Frank to join us in 
London on our way to the Black Forest, where we 
had decided on spending the summer. We settled 
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ourselves at St Blaeien, a very imposing-looking 
place. It had once been a church and monastery, 
and waa now turned into a hotel I think we 
were the only English people there ; but it was a 
very pretty country, full of clear running streams, 
where Frank got some fishing and Walter pursued 
the chase of butterflies, — a taste he bad learnt at 
Chateau d'Oex. Andrew Lang, too, joined us ; and 
my husband went and met Nellie coming from 
Vevey. So we were a goodly family party, and 
had not to depend for company on visitors. There 
was one young German couple who interested us, 
a Herr von Goler and his wife from Karlsruhe. 
He was A.D.C. to the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
had come to St Blasien for a month's holiday ; but 
they had not been there a week when one morning 
he came to my husband, and in an awe-stricken 
voice said he had got a wire, " Krieg erkliirt," 
and he had to return to Karlsruhe at once. This 
was the beginning of the terrible Franco-Prussian 
War, at which the world gazed aghast for eigh- 
teen months. It came as unexpectedly on the 
A.D.C. as it did on us; and I remember we took 
charge of the one-year-old baby (who could sing 
but not speak 1), while nurse and parents hastily 
gathered together all their possessions and then 
hurried off home that afternoon. 

When in Kai'lsruhe in 1901 I called on the von 
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Golers, sending up my card with ** St Blasien, 1870: 
Karlsruhe, 1901" written on it. I was most warmly 
welcomed, and found the musical baby was now 
married and the father of several babies 1 When 
the Freiherr came in I thought the thirty -one 
years had dealt gently with him, for he was a 
very fine-looking soldierly man ; and when I com- 
plimented him in bad German on his appearance, 
" Ach," he replied, "aber ich fuhle so alt." "Just 
the reverse of me," I said ; " ich bin so alt und ich 
fUhle so jung!" But to return to 1870. Soon 
the Kellners all went off to the war, and the young 
men of the village followed, till there seemed no 
one left but anxious women and children. One 
had never been brought face to face with war 
before, and we thought it would be well to leave 
St Blasien and go to Switzerland. We went first 
to Zurich and then to Felsenegg, above the Lake 
of Zug, where we stayed for some time, then pro- 
ceeding to Engelberg, a beautiful place not very far 
from the Lake of Lucerne. Here we met Mr Benn 
again, and he and my husband had many moun- 
tain expeditions. We returned home by Karlsruhe 
in August, and went to the hospital, where it was 
a touching sight to see German and French soldiei*s 
who, a short time before, were enemies trying to 
kill each other, now playing chess, draughts, and 
other games in the most amicable manner. 
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As we passed down the Bhine on our way home, 
there were not many outward signs of war, but 
there was an unrest all round, and many rumours 
of battles and disasters, all of the latter on the 
French side : they were ill - prepared for a war 
which had been entered upon with such a culpably 
"light heart" by Louis Napoleon. But this is a 
domestic, not a military or political, survey of the 
times, so I pass on. 

In the spring of 1871 the doctors all thought 
that a sea voyage and a year's residence in a mUder 
climate would be of the greatest advantage to 
Frank, who had outgrown his strength but not 
the evil effects of the scarlet fever. So it was 
decided he should go to Australia to his Uncle 
Bobert and Aunt Matilda; my dear father sent 
his own man, Matthew, — an excellent servant and 
most skil&l nurse, — to lEtttend to him; and they 
sailed fix)m Tilbury in the Joshua in May. We 
had stayed with the Octavius Smiths at Princes 
Grate, and John Sellar went with us to see him 
off. When did he ever fail to speed the parting 
and welcome the coming guest ? And how thankful 
we were for the upholding of his kind sympathetic 
spuit, for of all temporary partings surely the 
saddest and most heart-aching is with the loved 
ones who "go down to the sea in ships 'M In a 
moment they are out of sight and with a gulf of 
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waters between ue, perhaps never to be croased 
again, — as was the ease here. But, thank God! 
the future is not revealed to us, and hope whis- 
pered that this voyage would do so much for him. 
Yet as we rowed away and looked at the slight 
young figure in grey looking over the bulwark till 
he was borne out of our sight, our hearts felt 
very heavy. On our return dear Mrs Smith was 
most kind to us, for she had loved the boy ever 
since he was a baby at ArdtomisL 

That summer we had taken a small house in the 
North of Mull, close to Glen Gorm, which stands 
out like a lighthouse on the fieurthest northern point, 
with a glorious view of the Western Isles. The 
correct placing of North and South Uist was a 
constant subject of speculation with my husband 
when we dined at Glen Gorm, for he generally 
felt gravelled for lack of matters in conversation. 
Mrs F. and her daughters, though really clever 
women, were somewhat arid in talk, and whenever 
I heard the word South Uist I knew my husband 
had come to the end of his tether I 

Among the books we read that summer was a 
short 'Life of Julian Fane' by his friend Lord 
Lytton (Owen Meredith), in which he mentions 
Mr Fane's devotion to his mother, and how no 
birthday of hers passed without his sending her 
a sonnet in celebration of it. " How different," I 
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said, "from my prosaic children, none of whom 
greet me in this manner 1" But on my birth- 
day, which happened a few days after, I found 
what — ^from its writing — I thought was a begging 
letter, but it turned out to be a Birthday Ode by 
my daughter Eppie, aged twelve : — 

*' I've seen with grief her hair grow white, 
And wept some tears at this sad sight ; 
Few has she, hut some London lotion 
Has set the growing powers in motion." 

I denied the veracity of her facts, and thought 
her humour was greater than her poetic gifts 1 

While we were at Som my cousin, Constance 
Hamilton, came round with her yacht and carried 
off my husband and our daughters Eleanor and 
Eppie to Skye. And this was the first of many 
visits they paid to Dunvegan and its handsome 
chief. The Macleod some years after married a 
young Austrian countess, and going on board Mrs 
Hamilton's yacht she exclaimed, *'Ach, I will be 
oft;en with you in ghost!** meaning in spirit. I 
think it was on this occasion that Eppie, suffer- 
ing curious pains in her limbs, saw a local doctor, 
who declared it was "rheumatic gout." "How 
can so young a child have such a thing the matter 
with her?" my husband asked. She looked up 
quizzically and said, " ' If gouty deeds my father 
pleased,' would not that account for it?" 
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I cannot remember many cbcomstanoeB of that 
smnmer^ except the unparalleled beauty of the ann- 
•eta, and the remark the Ardtomiah manager made 
when we told him we had taken Som, and hoped the 
air would be very good ** Air I " he replied ; '' why, 
there's naething but air I '' And certainly aea and 
air, and the view of distant islands, and the strange 
feeling that there was nothing but sea between us 
and America, did constitute a great charm, though 
probably in these restless days of motor cars and 
steam-yachts the life there would have been voted 
very slow. 

We returned to Edinburgh in October, and I 
was thankful my husband had his work to do, 
for the accounts from Australia became more and 
more grave about our dear boy. Only those who 
have similarly suffered know the additional pang 
that absence gives,— the awful longing to see and 
hear and be near the loved one, that can never be 
granted, but which eats into one's heart. On the 
8th of January 1872 we got a telegram to say that 
all was over and he was at rest. The end had 
come quietly, and no one could have tended him 
more lovingly and carefully than his uncle and 
aunt, who were indeed devoted to him. What the 
loss of our first -bom was to us I cannot and will 
not attempt to say. There never was a gentler 
soul, or one more pure in heart, and now ** he sees 
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God," and one knows "it is well with the child." 
But nothing can entirely remove the sense of loss 
and all the possibilities of "might-have-been" 
which, perhaps, " alone can £Q1 desire's cup to the 
brim." He " rests by the long wash of Australasian 
seas," far from his own immediate kindred, but near 
him now are the ashes of the kind uncle and aunt 
who supplied the place of his own parents. In 
his last dear letter to me he said, but without 
dwelling on it, he had been very ill, but that 
he was better, and that he hoped soon to come 
home. And this wish was fulfilled, but not in 
the way he anticipated, for it was to a home not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, that 
he was called. 

Matthew, the servant who had nursed him so 
devotedly, returned to England at once, and came 
to see us, bringing with him the dear boy's smaU 
possessions. And all who have gone through this 
trial know the anguish of it, — the contrast of the 
durability of "mute, insensate things," and the 
quick confusion to which the young spirit has 
succumbed, — a heart-breaking experienca 

During the years 1874-75 we passed through 
that autumn which comes in all families when the 
older generation one by one begins to pass away. 
I have already told how gently death came to 
my father in June 1874. When, in the ensuing 
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February, my husband's mother was taken from 
oSi death came in as lovely a guisa 

She had spent the sonmier of 1874 with ns at 
Eenbank. My husband was busy with his volmne 
on Virgil, and I remember with what eagwness 
she listened to his reading aloud from the MB. — 
her characteristic reverence for learning comlnning 
with her intense affection for her son to fill her 
heart with proud satisfaction. 

In September she returned to her own house in 
Walker Street. There was no pain nor udmess^ 
only a gradual failure of the bodily powers. She 
had always been the best of correspondentSi aad 
now she still sat guiding that unwearied pen of 
hers; but so dim had her sight grown that she 
sometimes failed to notice that she had no ink on 
her pen. She got into the habit of handing her 
letters to the grand -daughter who lived with her 
to have them corrected. 

For some days before she took to her bed she had 
written diligently, but had never asked ** to have 
the press corrected," — her own phrase. A few days 
later she sent for her blotting-book and showed us 
six letters addressed to her sons. Only two were 
finished, but all were begim, so that no one should 
feel neglected. Life was dear to her among all her 
children and grandchildren, and when she first felt 
her strength going she had some days of quiet 
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sadness. Then she realised that this was an 
occasion for her instinctive delight in giving, and 
grew quite cheerful, looking round her room and 
deciding to whom she might leave all her little 
possessions. One of my daughters was not very 
strong that year, and "Grannie" was eager that 
she should enter at once into the possession of 
her sealskin. When I tried to put this off she 
said decidedly, "No, the cold weather is coming: 
besides, if she waited till I were dead she would 
not wear it at once." 

For three months the dear old lady lay in her 
room, her bodily powers gradually failing, but 
nothing clouding her mind nor weakening her 
immense power of loving. One of her grand- 
children was attending my husband's lectures on 
Latin literature, and, for love of the lecturer, the 
old lady insisted on having notes read aloud to 
her. On one occasion, after a long pause, she 
said, looking puzzled, " I can't remember whether 
there were two Scipios called Africanus or one." 
When satisfied on this point she quoted a 
passage out of Addison's * Cato.' The sound old 
eighteenth-century culture instilled into her almost 
seventy years before by her revered aunt, Miss 
Toung, was alive in her up to the last I 

But her main preoccupation was in the small 
happinesses she coiild give. She had been much 
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taken up with giving me a Christmas present, 
and to please her I had chosen a fine old silver 
buckle. The first time I went into her room with 
it on, she was lying with her face turned to the 
wall. " How are you this morning, dear Grannie ? " 
"Very far through." Then with her habitual 
courtesy, turning painfully round, she added in a 
brighter tone, "But not too bad to admire your 
pretty new buckle ! " 

Her barrel of apples from America did not 
arrive till after the New Year, and though she 
was at the last stage of weakness she kept plan- 
ning the baskets of apples to be sent to various 
families of children. " Has Percy Grant had his 
apples?" was among the last things she said. 

Except Robert, the Australian, all her sons were 
in this country at this time. They all came and 
went constantly to see her : the best - beloved, 
Johnnie, came down twice a-week from London to 
be with her. Though she could not eat much, it 
was a pleasure to him to bring all kinds of little 
comforts for her. And she who counted that day 
lost in which she had given nothing, was always 
touched and surprised by gifts bestowed on her- 
self Once he brought her down a beautiful soft 
grey dressing-gown, and the first time she had 
it on I happened to slip unseen into the room. 
He was sitting beside her, and she was stroking 
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his hand, saying, ''My dear Johnnie, my bonnie 
boy " ; and then, with a funny little touch of 
humour she added, ''Would it be profane to say 
'Thou hast warmed me, clothed and fed me'?" 

To save trouble to the household her sons lived 
at the Club or in hotels; but this fact (which 
would have vexed her hospitable heart) was con- 
cealed from her, and she would give eager and 
particular instructions about their meals. 

Brought up in the school of Presbyterian 
Moderatism, her piety was cheerful, humble, and 
reserved, and drew its strength from certain 
chapters of the New Testament, and its emotion 
from the beloved Scottish Paraphrases. These 
we read to her the last thing before she was left 
for the night, but if her maid happened to come 
into the room at the time, she would motion to 
the reader to stop, and make anxious inquiries 
if there were "rizzered" haddocks and other 
essentials for the gentlemen's breakfast. Then 
with a little apologetic sign she would say, " ' Let 
not your hearts with anxious thoughts be troubled 
or dismayed' — but I wish I were sure that my 
sons were quite comfortable!" 

Four sons, two daughters-in-law, and three 
grandchildren were in the room when she gently 
breathed her last. Her hand was clasped in 
Johnnie's, and my own name was the last she 
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uttered. I have always been glad to xemember 
that the tendereet expreeaion of aflfeotion in the 
Scripturee was used by a daughter-in-law to her 
mother-in-law. 

It was a great regret to us that our dear Dr 
John Brown was at this time away from home, 
and unable to be with her and us. A few weeks 
after her death he came to see me in Walker 
Street, and I noticed how sadly his eyes dwelt on 
the writing-table where she was accustomed to 
sit. Then he said, ''I used to tell her that she 
would die some day writing to John : she did far 
better,— died with his hand in hers.'' 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



" Where the kingdom of Galloway '■ bleet 
With the imell of bog-myrtle and peat." 

—A. L4N0. 

*' EenmureB have fought in Galloway 
For Kirk and Ptesbyt'rie ; 
This Eenmure faced his dying day 
For King James across the 



It little skills what faith men vaunt, 

If loyal men th^ be 
To Christ's ain Kirk and Covenant, 

Or the King that's o'er the sea." 

— A. L4N0. 

1872. 



It was with a heavy heart for the loss of our boy, 
whose death in Australia, as I have related, took 
place at St Eilda, near Melbourne, on the 8th of 
January, that a couple of months later we began 
the somewhat wearisome process of looking out 
for a house to which we could go in siunmer, as 
we were rather tired of having a new phce every 
season. And the pleasant arrangements of a Scot- 
tish University enable the professor to have an 
unbroken holiday, which he can — and in this case 
did— devote to writing on his own subject, and 
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not to the otiiMn cum dxgnitate which is some* 
times supposed to be the great object. It is 
this leisure, giving them time to lay in what 
they have afterwards to give out, which induces 
many a distinguished scholar to come from a 
Southern to a Northern University. My husband, 
by mere chance, heard one day from a friend 
that, driving the previous summer in Galloway, 
he had seen a cottage, beautifrdly situated above 
the banks of the Ken, near the little upland 
village of Dairy. Mr Home was so enthusiastic 
about the beauty of the country, and the name 
of (xalloway had such a pleasant sound in our 
ears, that we determined to make a pilgrimage 
into this terra incognita^ accompanied by our 
eldest daughter Eleanor. 

The station at New Galloway, nine miles from 
Dairy, rather depressed us, and we felt we had 
come to the end of the world. Our spirits were 
not revived by the intelligence that we must 
either walk to New Galloway (five miles off), 
whence we could get a carriage to take us to 
Dairy, or wait four hours at the station for the 
Dairy omnibus which met the next train. " They 
also serve who only stand and wait" is a noble 
line, and useful in the conduct of life, but not 
carrying much comfort to one stranded in a lonely 
railway station. So we accepted with gratitude 
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the kind offer of an old friend of my husband, Mr 
Kenmure Maitland, who had come by the same 
train, but was more fortunate in having the 
Kenmure carriage to meet him, and in this he 
proposed to drive us up to New Galloway. The 
drive along the banks of Loch Ken is very lovely, 
soft and peaceful in a singular degree ; and indeed 
peace seemed to me the characteristic of the whole 
country, especially of its lovely hills, but, except 
the distant view of the blue Carsphairn hills, the 
Kells range — which is such a feature at Dairy — 
is not visible from the road along the lake. At 
the avenue at Kenmure Castle Mr Maitland got 
out, as we were still a mile from New Gralloway, 
where we were to get a carriage for Dairy. 

We were much struck by this avenue, which 
was exactly like a lofty green cathedral aisle; 
and I remember Mrs Gordon, whose home it 
was, telling me later that, when she was a 
child, so thickly had the upper branches inter- 
twined themselves that a boy had climbed across 
them. Bui decay had begun, and when I saw 
them last year — thirty-three years later — the top 
branches had broken off, and though still beautiful 
it was an unroofed aisle. Probably there is truth 
in the old saying that lime-trees take a hundred 
years to grow, a hundred to flourish, and a 
hundred to decay, — rather a sad celebration of 
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their tercentenary. My husband had sat on the 
box of the carriage and heard fix>m the old coach- 
man all " the clash of the country/' especially of 
its leading spirit, Mr Kennedy of Elnocknalling, 
who '^made a' things go when he came doua.'' 

The drive from New Galloway, leaving the lake, 
crosses the Ken, where it flows gently and smoothly 
through fertile meadows, though feirther up the 
glen it rushes like a Highland torrent over rocks 
and boulders and between difis. The course of few 
rivers of so short a length shows such a variety, and 
always beautiful. The village of Dairy straggles 
up a hill, and not far from the top of it we found 
Eenbank, the house we were in search of. Dairy 
is situated in the heart of the Covenanting country, 
and from there had sprung the resistance to Prelacy 
which culminated in the " Pentland Rising." The 
situation was all we could desire. A farmer and 
his family were in possession, living in the kitchen 
wing, and the dining-room was utilised as a 
granary ! But we saw possibilities of making it 
a comfortable house for summer residence, and 
went home with the intention of taking a lease 
of it, which we did, and set about furnishing it 
as quickly as possible, as we decided to go there 
in May. 

Climate is perhaps not the strong point in any 
of the most beautiful parts of Scotland, but this 
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■St Bummer happened to be a very fine one, and 
wwe all became attached to our little Bummer re- 
Itreat, and continued so till we left It twenty years 
' after. The village was ten miles fiwm the rail- 
way station, to which an omnibus went every 
morning, returning in the evening, and that kept 
US in touch with the world, without destroy- 
ing the primitive flavour and originality of the 
people. Many warm friends we made among them, 
and the absence of years has never diminished the 
interest they take in everything that concerns our 
family. Of the neighbours who received us with 
such kindness that we soon ceased to feel strangers, 
I should like to record some memories of dear old 
Mrs Gordon and her family. She was the last 
■Hneal descendant of the historic house of the 
iGordons of Kenmure and Lochinvar. On the 
■death of her uncle, Lord Kenmure, her brother 
■Adam had succeeded to the title, and she received 
Ithe rank of a viscount's daughter. On her brother 
ftdying without children she succeeded to the prop- 
irty. A propos of Lord Kenmure, years after this, 
On one of our pilgrimages to Craigenputtock, we 
died ou an old farmer, Murdoch by name, who, 
his youth, had known Bums well. He told us 
rhow, as a lad, he had rowed the boat in which 
this Lord Kenmure had taken Burns and a clerical 
friend over Loch Ken, They landed on a rather 
Q 
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difficult part of the shoro^ and BomB jumped 
into the water and carried the dergynum on his 
back, Lord Kenmure calling oat, " Well, Bums, I 
never thought to see you priest-ridden I ^ It was 
on this visit that Bums, riding along the wild hill- 
road firom New Galloway to Newton-Stewart in a 
fierce thunderstorm, composed his fiunous "Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace Ued" His ballad, "Ken- 
mure's on and awa'/' dates from this same tima 
Bums also, some years later, wrote the following 
lines on Mrs Gordon's aunt, a Miss Davies, who 
was a beauty, but extremely petite: — 

" Ask why Ood made the gem so small. 
And why so huge the granite ; 
Because He meant mankind should place 

The greater value on it" 

Old Murdoch told us more about Bums : much 
has escaped my memory, but I remember when I 
bewailed Bums's intemperance he broke out with " I 
wunner to hear a sensible woman like you talk such 

d d nonsense I " A fellow-feeling in this matter 

had made him '' wondrous kind " to Bums I As we 
were on our way to Craigenputtock, I asked bim if 
he had ever seen Carlyle. He replied, "Na, na; 
he aye keepit folks aff the road — him ! " A variant 
of Carlyle's own expression, *' Slamming the door 
on nauseous intruder&" 

Mrs Gk)rdon's early education had been given to 
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her by an old French AnigrS, a Chevalier of the 
Legion d'Honneur, who lived with her uncle, and 
he had instilled into her such a love of Froissart's 
'Chronicles' that she declared she knew them as 
well as she knew her Bible. She used to tell, as 
characteristic of this gentleman's mingled naivete 
and pride, that while he was reduced to making 
his nightcaps and waistcoats out of his wife's old 
gowns, he would accept nothing from Lord Kenmure 
except the payment due to him for teaching French 
to the young people. From this preceptor she had 
perhaps also gained something of the French charm 
of manner which, united with her inborn Scottish 
vigour and capacity, made her a most gracious and 
interesting chd^telaine. She lived a great deal in 
the past, and so imbued one of her granddaughters 
with her own interests that the younger woman 
almost came to feel herself her grandmother's con- 
temporary. One of my daughters, going down to 
Kenmure after a long spell of wet weather, was 
greeted with, " Oh, Florence, it is quite bewildering 
to see any one so modem. Grannie and I haven't 
come down later than the '45." 

Mrs Gordon used to relate a curious psychical 
experience she had once during her life in India. 
She was up at a hill - station, having left her 
husband at his station in the plain& She awoke 
one night thinking she heard him calling " Louisa, 
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Louisa, oome to me.*' She went to sleep again, 
and again diatinody heard his voioe, so dbe 
insisted on starting at onoe to rcgoin him^ and 
found him in extremii. He had been bled: his 
native senrants had deserted him : a bandage had 
slipped, and but for her arrival he must have bled 
to deatL He lived two years after this. She hsd 
many curious stories of seeing apparitiona. She 
returned to Scotland, and at her farother^s death 
resumed her maiden name, and was henoefbrtb 
the Hon. Mrs Bellamy Gordon, and her home was 
the beautiful, historical old castle of Eenmure. It 
stands upon a conical hill round which the approach 
winds, and commands a beautiful view of lake^ 
river, and hills. The garden, which is the pride of 
the country, is surrounded by a very high beech- 
hedge, and within its boundary is the old bowling- 
green on which the Lord Eenmure of that day and 
Lord Nithsdale were playing in 1715 when they 
were called away to join the ill-starred Bebellion, 
in which both were taken prisoners and put in 
the Tower of London. Lady Kenmure rode, with 
short pauses, night and day to London to en- 
treat for her husband's pardon, but without avail, 
and he was beheaded on Tower Hill. Lady 
Nithsdale was more fortunate in rescuing her 
husband firom prison by dressing him in woman's 
clothes to personate her maid Betty; but a 
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Story BO well known I need not repeat. Two 
bowls, one with a large K and the other with an 
N, remain at Kenmure to recall that time. How 
many happy hours have we all spent in that beauti- 
ful old garden ! And never did we leave Kenmure 
without being laden with flowers, fruit, or game, 
and sometimes all three. Dear old Mrs Gordon was 
never so happy as when giving ; and one day, when 
she was not very well, and I went to her room to 
thank her for all the things we were taking home, 
she said, " Am I not a happy old woman, my love, 

have things to give ? " 

Mrs Gordon had the dignified simplicity Buitable 
to the last direct descendant of an old historic 
bouse, living on in her noble old castle ; but her 
greeting was so cordial, her talk so vivid, her 
whole presence so gracious and responsive, that it 
was only gradually that one noticed how carefully 
punctilio was observed. Up to the end she would 
rise from her chair to greet the youngest guest. She 
would never send a verbal message instead of a 
note, nor write a note without some touch of wit 
or courtesy. Her experience of life and of varied 
fortune had given her a larger outlook than the 
unquestioning conservatism that one might have 
expected to find in such surroundings. Once, after 
listening to some younger people expressing rather 
prejudiced views, she said to me confidentially, 
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" Tou see, my dear, I am a bit of a RadicaL" If 
her own politeness was too perfect to be obvious, 
nothing disturbed her more than any one paying 
her fussy attentions. Once, when an officiously civil 
guest had left the room, she said, with a aigh of 
relief, " Now, my love, pick up my ball : I haven't 

dared to raise my eyes for half an hour, lest 

should offer to do something for ma" 

Of her stories of her childhood one remains in my 
memory because of her manner of telling it. '' My 
love, I once did something for which I feel I can 
never be forgiven. When I was very young my 
fiEither was in charge of the Coastguard, and we 
lived at Portpatrick, and I went to a dancing- 
school at Stranraer with the children of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. But on the great day, once a- 
year, when all the world came to see us dance, the 
children of the towns-people joined our class. There 
was among them one little boy with golden curls 
whom we all admired very much, but he always 
chose to dance with a pretty little girl, the child 
of a shopkeeper in the town. I think the master 
must have been a bit of a flunkey, for he said, at 
the opening of the exhibition, *Now, little Missie 
Gordon may choose her partner.' I looked for the 
boy with the golden curls : he was standing beside 
his little partner, and — oh, mv dear ! — I carried him 
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off, and she cried ; and I don't see how I am ever 
to be forgiven!" 

Feeling, and even what we call sentiment, were 
stronger in her than in any one of her age I 
have ever known. Mr Kuskin was a kinsman 
of her grandchildren, and on one occasion paid 
a visit to Kenmure accompanied by his cousin, 
Mrs Severn, and her husband. After dinner we 
were all sitting listening to Mrs Severn's charm- 
ing singing of " There grows a bonnie brier-bush 
in oor kail -yard," when I noticed Mrs Gordon 
get up and leave the room with a little air of 
agitation. One of her granddaughters slipped 
out after her, and on her return I asked if any- 
thing were the matter. ''Dear old grannie, I 
found her in her room a little overcome. 'I 
haven't heard that song,' she said, 'since I heard 
it sung by the only man I ever loved.'" 

Another time, but this was many years later, 
when we were all dining at Kenmure previous 
to our returning for the winter to Edinburgh, we 
proposed playing games with pencils, and one of 
the games was to draw from a bag a question, and 
then a noun, and write the answer in verse bring- 
ing in the noun. She at first refused to play, but 
we insisted she should try. She drew " Which is 
best, beauty or talent ? " and the noun was " fancy 
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ball"; and before any of vm ware ready with our 
halting rhymes and answers she had written — 

'< Betntjr ftt a luiqr bill i 
Tftknt tiiflra's no use at all; 

And yet we trady mint oonCBis 

In bc^ we do tdmiie a dxeei (addvaaa).'* 

Considering Mrs Gordon was past eighty, I f.hinlr 
this was rather a remarkable prodoctioix ; bat her 
head was as good as her heart, and she is one 
of the people who dwell very vividly in my memoiy, 
and whose friendship I valued highly. 

I think there ought to be a clause in the thanks- 
giving prayer for the best and dearest we have 
known on earthy, also for the great beauty that 
Nature has spread around us so lavishly, — the 
two things that have given us the most enduring 
happiness ''while here we sojourned/' 

Mr Kennedy, who was the proprietor of Kenbank, 
the cottage we had taken, justified all the coach- 
man had said of him, — he did '' make a' things go." 
He was a very handsome man, '' ruddy and of a 
&ir countenance,'' with the keenest, most penetrat- 
ing eyes under a pent-house of shaggy black eye- 
brows, which gave his face a very distinctive look. 
His strength and energy were as the strength of 
ten. ''Time could not wither him." He hunted, 
he shot, he danced, all equally well: was clever, 
shrewd, humorous: had a fund of anecdote, and 
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told a story in the most racy manner. His hospi- 
tality knew no bounds, and if he met us on the 
road his first words would be, " Come and dine 
with me to-night." And very often we did dine; 
and how lovely the drives home in the moonlight 
by the river were ! Exciting, too, in later years, for 
one of our dear little horses. Punch, had a curious 
dislike to the sound of laughter, which certainly 
made his name inappropriate 1 And as we seldom 
made a quiet exit from Knocknalling, as soon as 
he heard Mr Kennedy's laugh he would rear and 
prance in rather an alarming manner. One day, 
indeed, he broke the traces, but that being done — he 
having " no vice," as the coachman said — remained 
quite quiet till a new trace had been put on. 

Knocknalling is a beautiful place, four miles up 
the glen from Dairy, and embosomed in the forest 
hills, — the Ken on the one side of the property 
and the Pulharrow stream, which takes its rise 
in Loch Dungeon, on the other. All who have 
lived in this part of Galloway feel its charm, but 
it ia difficult to describe it to those who have 
not had that advantage. There is something of 
the Border country in it and something of the 
Highlands : it is lonely but not sad, soft and yet 
wild. Oh, for an hour of Walter Scott ! Had 
he seen it, and re-created It, all the world would 
have loved it, as those did who lived in it. 
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Just opposite TT^li^jilr was GHenlee, the plaos 
that bad giyen the terr ito r ia l title to Mr HHhy 
when, as Lord Olenlee^ he went on the Bench. It 
had been bought by Mr WeQwood Miaarwel]. but he 
had died the year before we came to the eoonfay, 
and his widow and ehildren were liviiig^ there then» 
and we became great friends— a friendahip that has 
gone on to the present day ; &r though Glenlee has 
passed into alien hands, Mrs Maxwell has buflt a 
cottage near New Galloway, and her dangfater 
Kitty, Mrs Alfred Oourtney, has a lovely little 
house quite near, and their warm greeting is now 
one of the pleasant features of a visit to that 
dear country. 

The only other property near us was The Holme, 
belonging to Mr Augustus Spalding ; but as he was 
a confirmed bachelor, he preferred living in a smaller 
house he had built, close to where the Ken runs 
into Loch Ken and for ever loses its name and 
character, for when it emerges it has become the 
river Dee, the junction taking place near Parton 
Station. The Dee itself, a longer and more im- 
portant river, takes its rise on the other side of 
the Kells range, which presents a very different 
** souFs face ** from what it shows on the Glenkens 
side, where perfect peace seems to dwell on its 
soft blue outlines. On the Dee side it passes 
through desolate moors, under weird threatening 
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hills, — the scene, one feels sure, though he '' names 
it not for fear of inquisitive tourists," of Mr Buchan's 
powerful story, " No-Man's-Land," in * Blackwood's 
Magazine' for January 1899. As a friend re- 
marked, after reading that story, '' anything might 
happen among those gruesome Galloway hills." 
Mr Spalding let The Holme every summer, which 
gave us a variety of acquaintances, but he himself 
did not come down from London till the shooting 
seaaon. which we regretted, as we left early in 
October; for he had great social abilities, was a 
brilliant actor and a most genial friend. Robert 
Paterson, who was the original of " Old Mortality," 
did much of his self-chosen and pious work among 
the tombstones in the Glenkens ; and there is a 
stone monument of him and his old pony in the 
grounds of The Holme, near the Garpole bum. 

That first summer my husband and I left the 
children with Miss Schwab, their clever governess, 
at Eenbank, and went to Edinburgh, to old Mrs 
Sellar's house in Walker Street, on the 14th of 
September, and on the 17 th was bom a little boy, 
whom we called Edmund Francis, after our old 
friend Professor Lushington and the dear boy we 
had lost. The children joined us in our own house 
in Buckingham Terrace in October, and we all 
settled down for the winter, greatly comforted and 
cheered by the presence of our little baby boy. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



" FMt yellowing phAntom UrohM ihika, 
In drMins I hear the Ken ; 
On those dear hilli might moiing break 
To muiic once again." 

r. W. Mackail. 



ft 



'* Or where, amid the empty fielde, 
Among the bracken of the glen, 
Hii yellow wreath October yields 
To crown the crystal brows of Ken.' 

— A. Lang. 

1873.1889* 



When spring came round again we felt the comfort 
of having a place of our own to go to, and the more 
we saw of the Glenkens the better we liked it. 
Though so far from the beaten track, there were 
many excursions to be made from it; and being 
inland, there were roads in all directions for driv- 
ing, and rivers and bums innumerable holding 
out occupation and hopes — generally illusive — to 
the patient angler, who often was obliged to sit 
" by some trottin' burn's meander " the livelong day 
and return with an empty basket ; but to have done 
this and " no' think lang " was surely a happiness 
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in itself, and makes one cease to wonder that phil' 
oeophers have so often been followers of the gentle 
art, from Izaak Walton downwards. Another ad- 
vantage the angler has is that the too constant 
rain, which depresses the spirits of other men, 
fills the rivers, and, in consequence, his heart 
with hopes of better luck. I am afraid the Ken 
was " fair and false," it looked so beautiful but 
was not prolific in fish. 

Up the river, about a mile in the Earlston 
property, was a waterfall called the Salmon Loup ; 
and it was fascinating to sit on the hanks over- 
looking it and see the salmon so gallantly fling- 
ing themselves up the fall. Some attained their 
end at once ; many fell back, but, nothing daunted, 
renewed their eflbrts with a perseverance worthy 
of human emulation. A visit to these falls was 
our regular Sunday afternoon walk : it was also 
the scene of many picnics. There was a small 
tarn near Kenbank called Mossruddock, in which 
trout were sometimes caught. One afternoon 
Andrew Lang was fishing there, and John, our 
gardener, — quite a character, — was fishing at the 
other end. Andrew had been whipping the water 
for some time with no result, and looking up saw 
the Bun setting in unwonted glory behind the 
western hills. " By Jove, what a sunset ! " he 
exclaimed. " Hae ye gruppit yin ? " came in a 




finoB the other flUe of the 
** I Mid Mvmmi^ not a frmt," mm Aadrew^s irate 
raplf. 

LoeliinvBr was a plaee we oftan w ent to : it 
belongs to the Oswalde of AM c iw iMJ uiye , but 
onginaDj part of the Kenamve estate^ and Loehmvar 
was the seeond title in the Kc nmure fiuuly: " A 
king may make a bdted kn%ht^* hot the fene of 
genius can go fiulher, fiir that mighty potentate^ 
Skr Walter Soott, has inHnorfoUied the name Loch- 
invar in his spirited ballad, known all over the 
Epgiish-speaking world. There is no great beauty 
in the little loch mtnated in the middle of a bare 
moor, unrelieved by trees ; bat when the son is shin- 
ing and the heather is in blossom there is a ehann 
about it that is as sure as it is inezplicabla There 
was a nice cottage bv the side of the loch belonging 
to the gamekeeper ; and many a tea-picnic we had 
there, bringing the provisions, and getting what 
Hannah More called the ''tea equipage" there, 
and the milk and cream. 

I remember Mr Henry Craik (now Sir Henry 
Craik) and his wife going with us to Lochinvar; 
and the conversation turning on ''hard cases," I 
said, " What would you do if some one pronounced 
a word wrongly and you were obliged to repeat 
the word, — would you say it as they did, or 
rightly ? " ** Most certainly I should say it 
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rightly," replied Mr Craik. " Yes/' I said, " slur- 
ring it over as much as possible ? " " Not at 
all," broke in Mrs Craik ; " he would lay great 
emphasis on it I" 

It was in 1873 that the annual Cattle Show took 
place in New Gralloway, and we were all there. Mr 
Kennedy gave me 2s. 6d. as a prize for having the 
handsomest baby in the county. " That puts me 
on a par with you," I said, " who have the hand- 
somest son." In the summer of 1 905, when I saw 
Mr Murray Kennedy at St Peter's Church in 
London, walking up the aisle with his pretty 
daughter and only child, who was about to marry 
the Master of Sinclair, so handsome did he look 
that I thought, even after thirty-two years had 
elapsed, that my friend still held the field! 

We had a visit in the summer of 1873 from 
Mrs Ferrier and her daughter, Coggie. I can 
only remember one characteristic saying of Mrs 
Ferrier'a My husband had gone on a short cruise 
with my cousin, Mrs Hamilton. I knew they were 
going to Arran, so my economic soul was rather 
disturbed by getting a telegram for which I had 
to pay 2s. 6d. (New G^loway being then the 
nearest telegraph station), telling me they were 
at Lamlash. " Pretty expensive," I said, " to pay 
28. 6d. for 'piper's news'!" "Yes, indeed," re- 
plied Mrs Ferrier; "wire back 'We have had 
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lamb hash lor liinchecmM" Thia wild play <hi 
words was so like her! Tears after, when she 
was paying a visit to a firiend on Loch Lomond, 
and was laid up by a severe illness for some 
weeks, at a time when astronomers ^were all 
greatly excited by the strange movements of the 
planet Venus, Mrs Ferrier, now sufficiently re- 
covered to be taken h<Mne, was carried in a chair 
to the carriage, and meeting another guest on the 
stairs, exclaimed, " This is the transit of Venus ! " 

This summer we had a flying visit from our dear 
young friend, Tom Wyer, who arrived early one 
morning before we were up, but I knew well where 
I would find him, — in the nursery with the baby ! 
And there, of course, he was, when an hour later 
we met. I have never known any one with such 
a passion for young children, to which all my 
youngest ones could bear witness. He had as 
fine qualities of brain as of heart, and had passed 
high in the Civil Service, and was on his way to 
India for the first time, when he came to wish us 
good-bye. 

Through all these happy summers at Kenbank 
a crowd of welcome visitors filled the house and 
overflowed into the Norwegian hut in the garden. 
Like all Scottish people, we counted many of our 
kinsfolk among our friends and frequent guests. 
My cousins, the Macdowalls of Garthland, were of 
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that oonyenient age, old enough to be my com- 
panionSy young enough to be the dear friends 
of my children. They had inherited disciplined 
character and religious instincts from a family 
which counted Mr Erskine of Linlathen and Hay 
Macdowall Grant among its kin, but their more 
philosophical turn of mind and instinctive liberality 
of view came, I used to think, from their mother, 
my Aunt Isabella. 

The eldest daughter, Maria, was head of her 
father's house, and faithful kinswoman of a vast 
relationship, and had her hands frdl of practical 
duties, yet she found time to make her reputation 
as an admirable translator of German books. The 
next sister, Eleanor (my god - daughter), is the 
heroine of one of the few stories of gipsy prophecy 
which has been frdfiUed. An old '^spaewife" had 
told her, as a girl, that she would marry a fair 
man from the South, and "find twa does in ae 
nest.'' This was frdfilled when she married her 
cousin, William Ingilby, brother of Sir Henry 
Ingilby, Bart., of Bipley Castle, Yorkshire, and 
had twin boya Both these boys entered the 
army; and when I saw their mother during the 
South African War, with her two sons at the 
front, I was reminded of Mrs Browning's Italian 
poetess with her pathetic cry of " Both, both my 
boys!'' I was the more deeply interested in her 

B 
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in the third or fbarth d^;ree, as fiff as blood was 

ooDoemed, bat aknost one of onraelTea in the kin- 
ship of nature. Her mother, MisB Finlay of the 
Moes in Stirlingshire, had been my &ther^8 ooosin, 
and I reoognised in Looisa the essential Finlay 
qualities I had loved in him, — restfolness, hnmoor, 
and a contemplative passion for nature. Her 
strong prejudices in &vour of all that is Scottish, 
Presbyterian, and old-fiishioned (strongly held if 
humorously maintained), were a challenge and a 
delight, first to my husband, and then to my sons. 
When I think of the rush of young life through 
the house, I sometimes wonder how my husband 
managed to write the books he was engaged on 
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during these summers. I had plamied and carried 
out a little study for him on the ground-floor ; and 
from the garden or the lawn- tennis ground we could 
see the " good grey head " bent sedulously over the 
manuscript. In 1877 he published the volume on 
Virgil which he had been engaged on for some 
years; and though, of course, I am no authority 
on these matters, I believe, from what I have 
heard, that it still holds its place as a valuable 
book on the subject in Oxford and elsewhere. At 
meals, and on his walks, he liked nothing better 
than the talk of bright and lively girls, — the 
Macleods, Miss Alma Whately (a granddaughter of 
Archbishop Whately), Miss Theresa Clive-Bayley, 
Miss Alice Robertson (afterwards married to Mr 
Maconochie, now Sheriff of the Lothians) : all felt 
the attraction of his gentleness, his love of being 
loved, his delightful humour. 

We kept up, to some extent, the fast-vanishing 
fashion of reading poetry aloud on Sunday evenings ; 
and in a letter to Kate Dobson my husband de- 
scribed himself as reading ** * Obermann once More ' 
to a lanfiniid and distrusted family " ! 

Th Jw.r« «,».. ^tore whi he daimed « hi, 
special property. Ernest Myers was one, a Badical 
in those days of a very philosophical type, the 
translator of Pindar, and a most perfect reader of 
poetry. Another was Mr W. P. Eer, whom in 
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1873 iBj hiMhaiMJ was figtnn a te eaon^ to 
M bis MBfUBit fisr CDS Tcsr. Mr Ker IumI faem 
s ^SfBtmgmhftd adbolar ol BsIbQl: he was abesdf 
engaged oo tboae Italian, eailj French, and Tfriandift 
ftodlca which, later, went to make him one of the 
beat equipped of literarj critieB^ So sound and 
sympathetic was his Hswriral sdiolanhip, that my 
husband, in his last illnesB, said more than once, 
"' I do wish W. P. were to be my snceesBcwr in the 
Latin chair." His schdarship and keen sense ol 
hnmoor appealed to my husband, and they worked 
very happfly together. This firiendship colminated 
in Mr Eer's seeing my husband s last book, ' Horace 
and the Elegiac Poets/ through the press: it was 
all but finished in 1890 when he died. For this 
and all the kind things he has said and done, I 
personally owe him a debt of gratitude. My thanks 
are also due to Professor Butcher and Mr J. W. 
Mackail, to each of whom I know it was a labour 
of love. 

Andrew Lang was, of course, a constant visitor ; 
and though the too frequent rain was a trial, and 
gave rise to the family proverb, "a regular Een- 
bank day," still I think he loved the country, and 
two of his poems, " Ballade of his own Country," 
with the refrain, "With the smell of bog- myrtle 
and peat," and "The Grass of Parnassus," are 
especially dear to me on this account, although all 
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hold a place in my heart. A propos of proverbs 
about the climate, one day, years after this, when 
we were very anxious to go a long drive to the 
foot of the Carsphaim Hills, the morning looked so 
unpromising that we consulted John, the gardener, 
as to our chances of having a fine day. He looked 
wise, and turned round to see the " airt " of the 
wind. " Yes," he said, " it will be fine — the wind 
blaws frae Doon to Dee ; had it been the opposite 
way there would be rain." Lady Grant, who was 
with us at the time, said, '^ There must be some 
old-world rhyme about this " ; and when she came 
down ready for our expedition, she declared she 
had found it. 

" Gin the wind blaws frae Doon to Dee, 
Biawly boskit may ye be : 
Gin the wind blaws frae Dee to Doon, 
Pit aflf, pit aflF your braw new goon ! " 

She had found it, but in the same way as Sir 
Walter Scott found so many of his mottoes, — not 
in the pages of '* old plays," as he called them, but 
in the ready working of an imaginative brain. 

In 1874 or the following year Andrew Lang and 
his handsome ficmde^ Miss Nora Alleyne, paid us 
a visit. From Grarmie downwards we were all 
greatly taken with her ; and she has remained the 
constant friend of every member of the family 
ever since. To me, personally, she has always 
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shown 80 much kind oonmderatioii that I feel 
grateful to her, for to one so well infixnned and so 
strictly accurate, my untidy mind — oontent widi 
vivid and striking impressions and feelingB — must 
often have been a trial 1 

So constant a visitor was Charles Maoonochie^ 
that he called himself the " hardy annuaL" That 
ignorer of titles, John, the gardener, called him 
'' Chairlie Maconochie," adding, *' I aye liked him ; 
he never forgot to ask after the state o' my 
st5mach." He was moved to this, no doubt, by 
John having confided to him that, ^^ for the health's 
sake" of that valuable organ, he ^' began with 9 
dozen o' peels and finished up with 12s. 6d. worth 
o' bottles, and was nane the better for either!" 
Charlie talked with my husband, who had a great 
affection for him (I have often thought how he 
would have rejoiced in his eventually becoming 
Sheriff of the Lothians), shot with Mr Kennedy 
at Knocknalling, fished — with more or less success 
— with the boys, and was ready and helpful in 
any " ploy " or entertainment that happened to 
be proposed. 

As the children grew older, many entertainments 
of varied kinds were held in the village, to the 
great delight of the inhabitants as well as of our- 
selves. One time it was a lecture on Brittany 
by Dr Wilson of Sweetheart Abbey, who, with his 
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clever wife (a half-sister of Dr John Brown), came 
over to help us. Being a great firiend of Buskin, 
she had taken his advice and made many excellent 
sketches of their travels in France. These she had 
enlarged, and they made a very attractive accom- 
paniment to Dr Wilson's most interesting lecture. 
It was proposed that the next entertainment 
should be of a more frivolous nature, and we 
actually attempted a dance! The town -hall of 
those days was small and inconvenient ; the lamps 
were more eflfective in emitting the strong odour 
of petroleum than in transmitting any brilliancy of 
light; the floor — well, it was more accustomed to 
hobnailed boots than dancing -slippers! But the 
day before the ball a large party from Kenmure 
joined the Kenbank famUy. and they danced aU 
afternoon, declaring that was the only possible way 
of polishing the floor ! I think their motto was, 
" What's the odds so long as we're happy ! " And 
that they were, for it was a less bldsS generation 
than the present one. John, the gardener, dressed 
in his best "funeral blacks." insUted on handing 
round the refreshments, and gave the finishing 
touch to our innocent entertainment. I was struck 
by a sentence I met the other day in a delight- 
ful book about Ireland by Mr Filson Young d 
propos of similar entertainments of this date in 
country places there : " The simplicity and homeli- 
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ness of those jovial days saved them from the 
social blight which too much artificiality and civil- 
isation spreads, and kept their hmnanity sweet and 
wholesome." 

Our next attempt at entertamment took a much 
higher range. We had Miss Mary Wakefield — 
most inspiring and delightful of singers ! — ^with us, 
and morally it seemed selfish to keep the enjoy- 
ment of such a musical treat to ourselves. So we 
looked about for a charitable motif for having a 
concert, and foimd an appropriate one in the loan 
library of the village, which stood much in need 
of new books. I think the result was £18 ; and 
considering the extreme pleasure we gave and got, 
and the low price of the tickets, this was thought 
very satisfactory. I cannot recall who assisted 
Miss Wakefield, but any assistance more or less 
counted for " padding," so enthralled were the 
audience by her magnificent voice and her vivid 
radiant personality. 

In one of these summers we had a delightfiil 
visit from Mr and Mrs Robert Shaw Stewart, 
friends of old standing, who never failed us in sym- 
pathy, in joy, or in sorrow. His buoyant spirits 
and genial nature found enjoyment in our simplest 
pleasures, though he did once say we were so 
eccentric our house might be mistaken for a lunatic 
asylum! "Perhaps that is the reason," I said, 
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*' you are so at home in it." I remember his going 
with us and Captain Chater to a fancy dress 
dance in the neighbourhood of CsBtle-Douglas. I 
had a bad headache; but as in those days a 
chaperon was a necessity — now very much done 
away with, — I braced myself to accompany them, 
puting on my card, " Dame de Moyen Age," which 
admitted me in my ordinary evening dress. The 
way was long — sixteen miles in a closed waggon- 
ette. Mr Shaw Stewart's elbow went through 
one of the windows in the energy with which 
he declaimed some original nonsense verses ; but 
we considered this a pleasant diversion, as it 
gave us more air. On arriving, we found our 
host's house beautifully decorated with auratum 
lilies; but the scent was so powerfiil that my 
headache became unbearable, and I had to seek 
refuge in my hostess's bedroom and lie down. 
In little more than an hour her maid asked me 
if I would mind going into another room, as 
her lady was feeling so ill she was obliged to go 
to her bed! At 3 o'clock the welcome simmoions 
to go home came, and I staggered down to the 
carriage. And the motley crew we presented as, 
with draggled fancy dresses and wearied bodies, 
we faced the interminable drive in the early dawn 
— meeting the milkmaid singing blithe, if rather 
out of tune, and the mower whetting his scyth 






most hmre been m humHing si^t ! Mn Shaw 
Sttwan eotigrmtakuBd faeadf oa haTing choaen the 
better put of strnjin^ mx home with way huabmud, 

Andiev Lang and Mka ADejne weie manied 
in 1576, and henceliar th hwamn eooBtant viaitofB 
tin we 1^ the eonntzr in 1S91. Manj ranin- 
iseeoces of those days call up flmileB and langfater 
when we talk of them among tima e l vca; but it 
would be " chionicling small beer* indeed, to write 
them down for any bat the participants One 
time — bat that was in his badielor days — after 
leaving Kenbank, I xeoeiTed the foDowing post- 
card from Andrew Lang: — 

^ S::r > pent de Cariiile 

S'sr I* K-a: de CftHkle 

^r Y • • w 



A fiinnv invitation he also sent me on a post- 
card, when I was in London one spring, and he 
happened to be left en garojfi for a few days, — 

A wearr lo: is izlaty 
When dinner b;i: for one u laid. 

And I alone most dine. 
VA ask mj Rider ^ u> ihe feast, 

Unccrk my oldest wine 
(Wliich Toull not care for in the least), 
If joall but come and dine, my dear. 

If joall bat come and dine." 



* Rider Haggard. 
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I did go, and a very pleasant evening we had; 
and I was much interested in Mr Rider Haggard, 
whose books were then making a considerable sensa- 
tion. Later he came and stayed with us in Edin- 
burgh when lecturing in the Synod Hall, and I took 
him to see Mr Stewart, the cab proprietor, who, I 
knew, was an ardent admirer of the originality of his 
novels. Mr Stewart was delighted to see him, and, 
with characteristic unconventionality, declared he 
was like a splendid harlequin bursting in through 
an open window on the staid literati of the day ! 

In 1881 a theatrical entertainment was at- 
tempted, and I think I may say it was a great 
success. "Sweethearts" was the piece, new then, 
though hackneyed now. The heroine's part was 
taken by our daughter, Eppie, whose striking 
likeness to Mrs Kendal was remarked on. We 
did not know her at that time; but years after, 
Mrs Kendal and her charming husband became 
intimate friends, and their yearly visits to Edin- 
burgh are times of rejoicing. She had been 
struck by the likeness between herself and Eppie, 
and she told me that one evening Mr Hare 
said to her, at the end of an act in a play in 
which they were both acting, — "Madge, there is 
a lady in the stalls who is extraordinarily like 
you." "Oh," she replied, "I know her well, and 
will send and ask her to come round." 
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The hero of'' Sweethearts/' Captain Chater, after- 
wards colonel In the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, was quite an exceptionally fine amateur 
actor, and belonged to the dramatic company, 
"The Strollers." The gardener in the play was 
Yereker Hamilton, now an artist in London, and 
one in whose strong and sturing battle-pieces 
the military strain that both brothers inherited 
from their father comes out. He was our guest at 
the time, and so was his brother, Ian (afterwards 
General Sir Ian Hamilton), invalided home from 
South Africa after Majuba Hill, where he had been 
badly woimded in the hand and wrist ; but with his 
arm in a sling, and with his handsome face and 
gallant bearing, he looked indeed an ideal young 
hero. And the promise of his early career has been 
more than fulfilled in every action of his distin- 
guished life. I found I was by no means the 
only person who was struck by his bearing; for 
one day, taking him down to Kenmure to see 
old Mrs Gordon, she exclaimed, " Well ! it is 
satisfactory to meet a hero at last who looks 
like one." 

I think I may add here a very characteristic 
remark of Dr John Brown's. Ian, some years be- 
fore this time, was staying with us in Edinburgh, 
and was reading a book in a corner of the draw- 
ing-room. Dr Brown called, and had been talk- 
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ing to me: he crossed over, and, putting out his 
hand, said (not having spoken to him before), 
"Well, good-bye; I hope you're as good as you 
look." 

At these theatricals Ian sat with our little boy 
Edmund on his knee. Edmund was dressed in a 
Pyrennean suit which we had brought him from 
Lourdes that summer, and very picturesque and 
handsome they both looked. When applause was 
being given m no stinted n,ea«.re. L nuMie 
Edmund clap his unwounded hand, and so the 
two swelled the chorua 

In September the following year, 1882, our 
daughter Eppie was married by Principal Tul- 
loch, in the parish church. Dairy (I believe it 
was the first marriage that had ever taken place 
there), to Cecil Scott Arkcoll, barrister in London. 

One of these summers — and as these are not 
historical notes I may be allowed to play wild 
havoc with dates ! — Mr MacCunn brought down an 
Oxford reading-party to Dairy, Mr Leveson Gower 
(the "my dear George" later of Mr Gladstone's 
celebrated letter) and Mr Shoebridge. He returned 
the following year with Mr Hodgson and Mr Boul- 
ton (later the editor of the * Songs of the North,' 
and then full of enthusiasm for music, poetry, 
and the beauty and romance of Scotland). This 
was a very happy time, and it bore important 
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fink, wot Mr 

MwrwaiaB wnk luB Hifnii 

OliTcr Lodge; and whtem we oae back ftoai 

lulj, where we had gone tot a abort ^nmk^ 

fimod be bad ptopoaid, and waa engaged, to 

dangbter Florenee. Tbej 

ember 1887, in tbe paririi dhnrdi ef Dtdfay, ly 

tbe Ber. Mr Walker, and a b a ina ei 

nerer eelebnited tbere or da ea bet e. I 

gbd to tbink my bufaand aaw Ua little grand* 

ioo, wbo waa bom tbe fiiDowing year. 

I cannot end tbia dhapter, wbidi girea but a 
fiunt reoollectum of tbe bappj daya we qpenft at 
Kenbank, intbont mentioDing a fiunflj witb wbom 
we were so intimate that few daya paaaed without 
our meeting. Mrs Maitland, on the death of het 
mother, Mrs Gordon, of whom I have already 
written, took the name of Gordon on inheriting 
the estates. She also inherited the spirit of kind- 
ness and hospitality always shown at Kenmure; 
and though she had not so much of the abound- 
ing vitality that characterised the elder lady, there 
was something very attractive in her gentle re- 
fined ways, and in the deep and quiet interest she 
took in literature and art. She had so much of 
the instinctive love of beauty, that a temporary 
London lodging, when she inhabited it^ took on 
a grace by no means natural to it. Her eldest 
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daughter, full of romance and originality, returned 
to the "faith of her fathers/' and became a 
Boman Catholic. Just before she joined that 
Church she waB in a small town in Belgium, and 
on the coimter of a bookseller's shop she saw a. 
manual of devotion written by a lady of the Ken- 
mure family, and a collateral ancestress, who had' 
become an abbess in Belgium. I do not say this 
had anything to do with her conversion, but 
it was a curious coincidence. Miss Maitland haa 
written several Catholic stories, some of which 
have been translated into German. 

Of Eleanor, a younger sister, my heart would 
say much, for she was dear to all who knew her ;: 
but after some years of delicate health, in which 
she spent the winters abroad, she faded away,, 
leaving the memory of a sweet unselfish life in 
the hearts of her friends. Jean, the yoimgest 
daughter, was as keen an Episcopalian as her 
sister was a Boman Catholic. From her initiative 
efforts in securing a resident clergyman for two 
months in each summer, and regular services each 
Simday in the town hall, has arisen the beautiful 
little Episcopal church, St Margaret's of Scotland,, 
now erected in New GWloway. Colonel Gordon 
Maitland predeceased his mother, and Kenmiu*& 
Castle now belongs to his brother, James Mait- 
land Gordon* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"Among men of letters are to be found the brighest specimene and tlie 
chief benefactors of mankind. It is th^y that keep awake the finer parts ol 
our souls ; that give us better aims than power or pleasure, and withstand 
the total sovereignty of Mammon on this earth. They are the vanguard in 
the march of Mind." — Carltlx. 

** Great thoughts, great feelings came to them, 
Like instincts unawares." 

— LoBD Houghton. 

1874-1879. 

Though the following slight reminiscences of the 
Master properly belong to Scotland and his visits 
to it, there is no great unsuitableness in adding 
them to these Balliol Memories, for it is in his own 
college home — the place he loved most on earth 
— that one's imagination most often pictures him. 
I think it was towards the end of the year 
1872 that Mr Jowett preached at the Old Grey- 
friars' Church, in Edinburgh, on the so-called 
opposition of science and religion, — an opposition 
which he thought would tend to disappear as 
both were better understood. By a comparison 
or contrast of Bunyan and Spinoza he illustrated 
the opposition of faith and reason, and dwelt on 
the hope that the dissensions which divide the 
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Christian world may be, and indeed are being, 
healed. He summed up with the conviction which 
more and more, as hie life drew to a close, ap- 
pealed to him, that those who do the works of 
Christ are ChristianB, whatever name they may 
bear. 

It was on this visit that he lectured at the 
Philosophical Institution on Boswell's ' Life of 
Johnson,' a subject peculiarly dear to his heart : 
he once said he had read the book fifty times I 
He took the keenest interest in Dr Hill's edition 
of Boswell's * Life,' which is dedicated to the 
Master as " Viro Jobnsonianissimo." Of ' Rasselas ' 
he thought very highly, and agreed with Boswell 
that we might all read it with interest once a- 

I year. " It is the Vanity of Human Wishes," he 
aaid, "delineated in a sort of prose poem or idyll." 
He was interested when I told him my father had 
given ' Rasselas ' to me when I was ten years old, 
and when, for love of the giver, I think I must 
have pretended to like it more than I really did ! 

We had some people to meet the Master at 
dinner when he waa here ; and though most of 

-them liked him, and all were impressed by him, I 
never thought a dinner-party was the place where 
be shone most, and he seldom inspired strangers 
to be at their best with him, owing to his own 

• ■ilence and want of quick response. One night he 
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dined out with some friends, and took down Miss 
Jex Blake, the pioneer of medical education for 
women, — a clever woman, but an inveterate talker. 
A fellow guest, after dinner, apologetically hoped 
she might not have been too much for him. " Oh 
no," he said ; '' ^ is the Latin for law, and, I 
suppose, Jex for jaw." I only hecud this anec- 
dote quite lately, and it may be apocryphal. 

The Master also preached at Elie, in Fifeshire, 
in the parish church, that summer or the 
following one, when he was staying with Sir 
Alexander Grant and his family. The request 
fiom the minister ean.o quite L^tJy; ^ 
the Master had only one sermon with him, ''On 
the art of conversation " — not quite appropriate to 
his audience, mainly " fisher-folk " ! Lady Grant 
declared it was diflScult to keep from laughing 
when she saw the old fishwives holding their 
hands to their ears, or, as they called it, " sharpen- 
ing their lugs," to hear the eternal gospel, and 
getting what many of them must have thought 
to be a " stone " when they were asking for 
" bread " ! 

One of the Fellows of Balliol for whom my 
husband had an immense admiration, which was 
shared by all who knew him, was Mr Henry 
Smith. He was Savile Professor of Geometry, and, 
with his kind and genial sister, lived in Oxford, 
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and was the Master's right hand in all the 
management of the college. His memory is 
green in the hearts of the few contemporaries 
who still survive him, and his witty and humor- 
ous sayings linger in Oxford as specimens of the 
livelier conversation of an earlier day. '* Surely 
Buskin has a bee in his bonnet ? " asked some one 
of him. " A bee ! oh, a hive of them ! but they 
buzz so sweetly it does not matter." After read- 
ing Darwin's ' Origin of Species,' Mr Smith found 
himself inditing the foUowing verse :— 

" Oh, glorious stream of tendency, 
We raise our souls to thee, 
Who out of primal jelly-fish 
Hast made such folk as we 1 " 

Another time, on entering the room in which 
he generally lectured, he found it filled with cases 
of stuffed birds. As there was some idea of turn- 
ing it into a natural history museum, he exclaimed 
pathetically, ** Am / not of more value than many 
sparrows ! " 

One more story I remember. A Mr Simon, 
who chose to pronoimce his name Simone, was 
dining with Mr and Miss Smith, and she said to 
her brother, "Why does he not pronoimce his 
name in the usual manner?" "Oh!" he replied, 
"he is afraid lest Satan should desire to have 
him, and sift him as wheat I" 
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In June 1879 we paid a viait to the Master of 
Balliol at Oxford, and met 1£ Tonrga^nief^ the 
Buasian novelist, who was also a guest at The 
Lodge, and was to receive the degree of D.C.L. 
the next day. He was a very striking - looking 
man, of great height and powerfully made. His 
fifitoe was of the leonine type, and his manner 
was so gentle and kind that we at onoe beoame 
friends. He was very easy and eloquent in talk, 
and spoke much of happiness. ''If it did not 
come, why pursue it? It is like health: when 
you don't think of it, it is there. Happiness 
has no to-morrow, no yesterday; it thinks not 
on the past, it dreams not of the future.** He 
gave a terrible account of Russia : 28,000 of the 
best of the youth of the country in prison or 
on their way to Siberia; constitutionalists turn- 
ing nihilists in their despair, — he seemed to see 
no ray of hope. 

He told us of an extraordinary dream he once 
had. He dreamt he was in a large hall, with an 
iron door at one end of it. The hall was crowded 
with people, and a strange whisper went round 
them, coming from no one knew where, announc- 
ing that each individual was to knock at the door, 
and it would be opened to them by some one 
whose age would be of the number of years the 
inquirer would stiU have to live till death called 
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him hence, — " chacun rencontra Vdge de sa morC* 
Just in front of Tourgii^nief was a radiant-looking 
girl of eighteen : a child of three came out to 
meet her. A great reluctance seized Tourgu^nief, 
but the crowd behind pressed him forward. The 
door opened; no one came out, but as it closed 
he heard the wail of a new -bom infant. He 
awoke cold and trembling, and so vivid had the 
dream been that for some days he felt like a 
man doomed to an immediate death. 

At the luncheon at All Souls, after the degrees 
had been given in the Theatre, he sat next me, 
and as he was by far the most striking figure there, 
I felt quite proud of my position! In a letter 
Mr Jowett wrote to a friend at this time I see 
he says, '^ Tourgu^nief was as pleased as a child 
at the honour which was conferred upon him, not 
least at the red gown of the D.C.L., which 
Henry Smith and others subscribed and bought 
for him/' 

At this time M. Tourgu^nief lived in Pans, 
exiled firom his native country. The Master of 
Balliol, who afterwards often saw him there, told 
me he never failed to ask after "that amiable 
lady," — ^perhaps my fi*iends will not easily recog- 
nise me under this sobriquet! M. Tourgu^nief 
died in 1882. 

It was in 1885 that, on one of our numerous 
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Tisits to the Master of Balliol, we met Loid and 
Lady Sherbrooka Lord Sherfarooke'a appearanoe 
from his great height and from his fine head anc 
features, would in any case have been strikingy bal 
as he was an albino it was naturally very mariox 
and distinctive His eyesight was defisctive, lik 
that of all albinos, and this must have been i 
terrible handicap to so active and vigorous a brain 
He took me down to dinner, was most copioni 
and interesting in talk, and told me much o 
his early life, referring especially to this mattei 
of eyesight. After he had been some time a1 
the Bar he consulted several oculists, and al 
agreed that in a few years — ^not more than sevei 
— he would almost certainly become blind. Ai 
he had married in 1836, he felt it was doubly 
incumbent on him to work while it was "day/ 
and make provision for the future ; and as then 
was more prospect of making money quickly a1 
the Bar in New South Wales, he and his wifi 
sailed for Sydney in 1842. A trip to Australia 
in a P. & O. steamer of the present day is i 
very different experience from a long voyage ii 
a sailing-vessel fifty years ago, and it remindec 
him, he said, of Dr Johnson's dictum that **t 
man in a ship is worse off than a man in jaU 
for," said he, ''the man in jail has more room 
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better food, and commonly better company, and 
is in safety." Lord Sherbrooke had been his own 
best oculist, for he invented a protection to his 
eyes that had served him well till the time I 
speak of, when he was seventy - four I These 
spectacles, if they can be so called, were like very 
thinly beat - out silver bowls of teaspoons, with a 
hole in the centre of each not bigger than a pin- 
hole, and this concentration of focus suited and 
preserved his eyesight. 

He spoke of his own statuette on a match-box, 
by Pellegrini, which was on the Master's writing- 
table, and asked if I knew the couplet in ' Punch,' 
written at the same time, — 

" Ex luce lucellum, — the proverb you know ; 
But if Lucy can't sell 'em, what then, Mr Lowe f " 

The humour of this so appealed to him that he 
told the story with relish, though I heard after- 
wards that the failure of the Budget of 1871 — so 
absurdly due to this trivial tax — was one of his 
bitterest disappointments. He had been made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1868. When we 
met him, age had not withered his wit and 
humour, but had mellowed the stinging sarcasm 
which so often scathed his opponents, and gave 
rise to many squibs, such as the following one, 
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written by a Member of Parliament, but anony- 
mous as far as I know: — 

" Here lie the bones of Bobert Lowe» 
Where his booI's gone I don't know : 
If to the reahns of peace and love, 
FareweU to happiness above ; 
If haply to a lower level, 
I can't congratulate the Devil ! " 

His memory was marvellous. Two or three years 
after this time we had all been much exercised 
in finding out where Scott had written his glori- 
ous lines, — 

*' Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 
To all the sensual world proclainii 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name." 

I referred for help to our friend Mr Alfred 
Benn, and for the first time he failed me; but he 
said Lord Sherbrooke, in a very striking speech 
he had made some years before, had quoted them 
with great effect, and from him I could get the 
required information. I did not like to trouble 
him, 80 I wrote to Lady Sherbrooke — a very 
charming woman, who devoted her whole life to 
her husband, — and on her asking him the question, 
he at once said, "You will find it as the heading 
to the 34th chapter in 'Old Mortality.'" 

It was at Balliol, too, that we had a delightful 
meeting with Dean Stanley. His was a most 
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attractive penionality : his face, though sad and 

worn, — for this was not long after his wife's death, 

— was especially refined, and when he smiled it 

seemed illuminated. One had heard many Btoriea 

of his absence of mind, such as taking a lady in 

his own house down to dinner, and, forgetting the 

main object, leading her to the front door to put her 

into her carriage ! — a proceeding she energetically 

resisted. But if his mind was sometimes absent, 

bis manners never were. He talked much of his 

■ wife and their supremely happy life together. I 

I told him I had once been at the Abbey, and how 

I kind Lady Augusta bad been to me, talking much 

[ of Dr John Brown, and of his and her great friend 

I Mrs Ritchie, Thackeray's daughter. The conver- 

I Ration then turned to Edinburgh, and he asked me 

I if I had ever heard Dr MacGregor preach. I said 

I I had, and added, " Do tell me who persuaded you 
I to go and hear him when you and Lady Augusta 

were on your way to St John's Episcopal Church 

in Edinburgh some years ago. For, travelling 

. down from London, one of our fellow-travellers — 

la striking- looking man in a velvet skull-cap— spoke 

" much of various preachers in England and Scotland, 

and said he had had the good fortune to come across 

you on your way to St John's, and had persuaded 

Lyou to go and hear Dr MacGregor instead, and this, 

the believed, you had done, and had been delighted. 
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Ever since I have wondered who he was, so now 
do tell me." "Cook," he replied, — not one of 
those who, when in too great a majority, "spoil 
the broth," but one who is the guide and mainstay 
of the tourist who cannot look after himself! 

Another time we again met the Dean at Balliol. 
Our daughter Eppie was with us, and was next 
the Dean at dinner, but not taken down by him. 
In the middle of dinner the Master, beside whom 
I was sitting, asked his butler to bring him paper 
and pencil, and he wrote down something for him 
to take to the Dean. I noticed the Dean's amused 
smile as he got the note, and nodded to the Master, 
who then told me he had written, " Pay attention 
to your neighbour, — she will repay itl" He did 
as he was told, and made it a very pleasant even- 
ing for Eppie, whose feathers had been rather ruffled 
by her partner, who, on her having said she did not 
care much for Dickens, replied, " Ah, well, I am not 
surprised. My wife there, who is a very clever 
woman, but with no sense of humour, can't bear 
Dickens." The insinuation that she had no sense 
of humour was most mortifying to one of so lively 
a spirit. 

A great friend of my husband since the Balliol 
days when they were both undergraduates was 
Mr Francis Palgrave, so widely known later as 
the editor of the * Golden Treasury of English 
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Lyrics/ published in 1861. Perhaps no single book 
of its size haa ever given more pleasure to countless 
numbers of people in both hemispheres. Dr John 
Brown used to give it as a wedding - present 
"for honey -moonlight reading"! In preparing 
the *Grolden Treasury,' Mr Palgrave had the in- 
estimable advantage of the intimate friendship 
and critical taste of Mr Tennyson, though it was 
Mr Tennyson's modesty in barring the inclusion of 
any of his lyrics that led Mr Palgrave to exclude 
all living authors from the collection. 

He had been brought up in a very intellectual 
milieu: his father, Sir Francis Palgrave, was a 
well-known historian and antiquarian, and his 
mother — a daughter of Mr Dawson Turner — was 
a woman of remarkable culture and brilliancy of 
mind. Her influence tended to foster in her son 
his innate love of art, which was so strong a feel- 
ing in him, at a time when it was by no means so 
developed as it is now, though possibly this new 
development may be something of a fashionable 
£5ui ! Mr Palgrave became quite an authority on 
art, and all the best engravings which hung on the 
walls of the Master's house at Balliol were chosen 
by him. He was one of the first who *^ preached 
Blake " — as one of his friends said — as painter and 
poet. To judge from the Publishers' List of the 
present date (1907), Blake seems no longer '' caviare 
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to the general'' As a poet he thought " Hake's 
verse narrow in range, and at times eccentric to 
the verge of madness ; but whatever he wrote, his 
eye is always straight on his subject/' He used 
to compare Blake's soul with Fra Angelico's, each 
living in the all-pervading presence of the spiritual 
life. His pictures, he thought, showed immense 
power and originality, though often out of draw- 
ing and grotesque; but some, such as ''Job in 
Misery" and " The Morning Stars singing for Joy," 
were beautiful. Later, in a letter to Mr Gladstone 
in 1876, Mr Palgrave " confessed with pain that the 
high place which Blake had held on the strength 
of a few of his works is not sustained by the sight 
of his collected * Opera.' There is much puerility, 
much almost sensational spiritualism, much even 
(I suspect) of commonplace, concealed by eccen- 
tricity of manner." And he continues, '* On 
Saturday I am to see the Flaxmans at Christie's 
privately. These will be, oh, how much higher a 
sight than Blake's * glorious incompleteness ' ! " 

I have dwelt on this side of Mr Palgrave's in- 
tellectual development because he alone of all my 
husband's friends possessed this keen interest in, 
and knowledge of, pictorial art. No less was he 
deeply interested in all literature — classical, Italian, 
French, and English ; he was a brilliant talker, and 
became quite absorbed in his subject ; and as these 
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H subjects ranged over so many fields of literature 
and art, it was easy for him to find a sympathetic 
audience. He travelled a great deal on the Con- 
tinent, and Italy was the country of his soul. No 
man ever had a happier married life : his was a 
deeply affectionate nature that only a wife and 
children could fill, and he was fortunate in finding 
perfect satisfaction in both. His work was in the 
Privy Council Office, which threw him among con- 
genial friends ; and in 1880 he was made Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, succeeding his and our dear friend, 
Principal Shairp. Here he was in a post for which 
he was eminently fitted, and which he enjoyed. He 
concluded his term of office by a series of lectures 
on " Landscape in Poetry," which he afterwards 
brought out as a most delightful book. When my 
husband's 'Virgil' came out in 1877, he wrote, I 
remember, a delightful letter to him, from which I 
quote : " Except in regard to a very few points, the 
book has given me more immediate pleasure and 
' a stronger anticipation of enduring gain than any- 
' thing I have read for a long time. In short, you 
' have made me look for your volume on ' Horace ' 
1 with an interest which I have wholly ceased to 
feel in the ' births of time,' which may be reserved 
for Tennyson or Browning or Mrs Lewea." 

Mr Palgrave wrote a volume of poems and a 
k volume of hymns : one beautifiil hymn I especially 
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remember, beginning, " Star of Mom and Even.** He 
died in October 1897, exactly seven years after his 
wife's death. His daughters live now in Carlyle 
Square, London, surrounded by the beautiful en- 
gravings collected by their much-loved &ther. The 
eldest daughter has written a delightful Biography 
of him, from which I have gained some of the in- 
formation I have noted down, and I am glad to 
be indebted for this to one of a younger genera- 
tion, for whom I have a great affection. 

Two more Balliol men — Lord Sandford and Mr 
Oumin — who, like my husband, had also won Snell 
Exhibitions, were intimate friends of ours. Lord 
Sandford was a son of Sir Daniel Sandford, the 
eminent Greek Professor at Glasgow University, 
and from him he inherited a knowledge of the 
classics which would have made him a distinguished 
scholar had he not preferred to devote himself to 
the Education OflSce. He was a most genial and 
delightful man, with a sunny disposition and affec- 
tionate heart. Raised to the Peerage in 1891, under 
the title of Baron Sandford of Sandford, he died 
two years later on the Slst December 1893. 

Mr Cumin hailed from the north of Scotland, and 
had a good deal of pawky Scotch humour, which 
made him excellent company : all his friends were 
devoted to " Pat Cumin," as he was always called. 
I saw most of him in 1865 — I think it was — when 
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he came down to Edinbxirgh for a few months on 
some Trust Commission. This was after his marriage 
to Mrs Northcote, a charming widow, whom all his 
friends welcomed and appreciated Mr Cumin was 
a *' genial gourmet/' and the day after his marriage 
he told his wife that he had ordered for dinner a 
widgeon, cooked in some very richerchi and appe- 
tising manner. ** Oh," she replied, " I do wish you 
had not taken the trouble : I hate all fish ! " — thus 
betra3ring an ignorance and incompatibility of taste 
in gastronomy quite incomprehensible to her hus- 
band. Mr Cumin's work, like that of Lord Sand- 
ford, was in the Education Office, and, like Lord 
Sandford, in the discharge of his duties he met 
many clever interesting people, and made many 
fast friends. 

A very notable couple we met at Balliol were 
Mr and Mrs Fawcett. There was something heroic 
in Mr Fawcett's determination that his blindness 
should never be allowed to interfere with his career 
in lifa And nobly was this resolve fulfilled, for he 
had become Postmaster -General, and those who 
heard his able speeches, full of statistical informa- 
tion, had difficulty in believing that since he was 
twenty-five — when the accident had occurred that 
cost him his eyesight — he had been stone-blind. 
But his brave clever wife had been eyes and much 
more to him, and there was something pathetic in 
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the thought that he had never seen her ; but her 
mind and heart were to him a kingdom. His 
memory was wonderful in small things as well as in 
great. There was a large dinner-party that day at 
Balliol, and he asked me to tell him who were all 
there, and where they sat. I did so, and during 
dinner he spoke to the different people, directing 
his face to where they sat, exactly as if he saw 
them. 

No memory of Balliol would be complete that did 
not record the great firiendship we had with Mr 
Strachan-Davidson, Senior Fellow of Balliol, whose 
gentle and faithful heart has smoothed the path 
and cheered the lives of so many of his firiends. 
Though he was so much younger than we were, 
that made no difference in the sympathy and 
warmth of our friendship ; and the many meetings 
we had at Balliol, Headington Hill (where, for a 
time, he and Mr Evelyn Abbott lived), and at 
Kenbank, but drew the bonds closer. Mr Evelyn 
Abbott had been a splendid young athlete and 
devoted to cricket. He met with an accident 
while running in a hurdle - race, did not take 
proper care, and insisted on playing soon after 
in a cricket - match in which he made over a 
" century." This violent exertion on the top of 
his previous mishap changed the whole tenor of 
his life, for from that time he was unable to 
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walk a step. But nothing could conquer his in- 
domitable spirit or cloud his clear vigorous brain, 
and he continued to do the work of tutor to the 
college with marked acceptance. Mr Strachan- 
Davidson, with that devotion to his friends which 
is so strong a characteristic of his, did all that 
was in human power to lighten Mr Abbot's 
burden in " that long disease, his life " ; and I 
often used to feel when I parted from them that 
I did not know which I admired most, — the 
splendid pluck of the one man, or the noble un- 
selfishness of the other. In these last years, each 
time I have been at Oxford Mr Strachan-David- 
son has met me, and given me the keys of Balliol 
gate, so that I might go in and out when I liked. 
And I hope this has greatly impressed the porter, 
whose intervention was thus rendered useless! 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" There it but one society on eerth : 
The noUe living and the noble deed." 

— WoBDewoim. 

1870. 



Even a slight acquaintance with remarkable people 
leaves an abiding happiness in the memory, and 
in the case of Gleorge Eliot this was heightened 
when, in 1880, she married my cousin, John Cross. 
I think the first acquaintance his family made 
with Mr and Mrs Lewes came about in rather a 
curious way. 

Mrs Cross and her family were living at Wey- 
bridge, and one day in October 1867 a fire broke 
out in their house. It was got under before doing 
any very great harm, though it was the cause of 
strange aberrations on the part of some of their 
neighbours who rushed in to help, and among other 
things threw out the bedroom china on to the lawn, 
thereby insuring its destruction ! and saving some 
useless things, while nearly all their valuable books 
were destroyed. Obliged to leave their smoking — 
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also soaking I — houee for the night, Mrs Cross and 
her daughters took refuge in a little country inn, 
the " Hand and Spear " — now enlarged beyond all 
recognition, — and here they found their old friend, 
Mr Herbert Spencer, with Mr Lewes : the two were 
making a walking tour in Surrey. I have often 
heard my cousin describe this evening as one of the 
most brilliant and delightful she had ever spent. 
The things of the mind and spirit always appealed 
to her much more than material things. This was 
their 6rst acquaintance with Mr Lewes, with whom 
they were afterwards to become so intimate. 

My cousin, Zibbie Cross, of whom I have written 
elsewhere, had just then published a small volume 
of poems, ' An Old Story, and other Poems,' which 
had been kindly received by the press, and much 
valued by her friends, as showing a part — but only 
a part — of her wonderful personality, for no words 
(not even her own) could fully express that. On 
Mr Lewes' invitation Zibbie went shortly afterwards 
to flee George Eliot, and never did she forget the 
affectionate manner in which the great authoress 
greeted her. Zibbie had a charming gift of music, 
and had composed a setting to a poem of George 
Eliot's from 'The Spanish Gypsy' ("Through the 
woods, the pUlared pines ") so effectively that the 
authoress, I believe, was much moved on hearing it. 

The first time I saw Mrs Lewes was some years 
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qiumtitj'' made her OBij the mom graeioaB to me^ 
I felt miwilliiig to engraaB mom than my own riiara 
of a co n vefgation whidi all tiioae aiovmd me were 
craving to hear. Her great friend, Mr Hemy 
Sidgwick, was there, I rememher. Thia was the 
first and only time I ever saw him; bat having 
read his 'Biography' this last year, 1906, I am 
not surprised that so pure and noUe a soul 
should have greatly impressed all who knew him 
intimately. 

Mr Lewes, then so full of life and brilliant and 
witty conversation, died in November 1878, leaving 
Mrs Lewes very desolate and lonely, though no one 
ever had more loyal and devoted firienda But at 
such times the heart knows its own bitterness, and 
not the dearest friend can intermeddle with it: 
the first battle must be fought alona After «k 
time, life (which she had always found so *'in- 
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teneely interesting") and the love of her friends 
asserted themselves. I met her again in the 
autumn of 1879, suddenly and unexpectedly, in a 
picture-gallery. John Cross was with her, and she 
asked me and my daughter Eppie, who was with 
me, to go and see her at The Priory nest after- 
noon, which we did. I love to think of the com- 
fortable cosy hour we spent with her. It was the 
last time I saw this great writer and wonderful 
woman. Eppie asked her if she would write her 
name in a birthday book she had brought with her 
in the hope of securing this valuable autograph, 
I and I remember the sweet smile with which she 
naid, " My dear, I would like to do anything to 
Igive you pleasure, but I was obliged long ago to 
register a vow that I would never sign my name 
for such purposes ; and if you only knew the 
number of books that have been sent me from all 
parts of the world, you would understand and 
wgive ! " 

She spoke much of the Cross family, and of all 
lie love and interest they had brought into her 
pife, adding that she had never met any one who 
. impressed her more with love and admiration 
lan their dear mother, who had died the year 
lefore. On the 6th May 1880 Mrs Lewes was 
married, in London, to John Cross ; but, alas I after 
little more than six months of supreme happiness 
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she died on December 22, at the beautiftd houae 
in Cheyne Walk which he had so carefully pre- 
pared for her. 

In April 1866 there was great excitement in the 
Edinburgh University, as on the 29th CSarlyle— 
whom the students had elected as their Lord 
Sector— was coming down to give the accustomed 
speech on that occasion. He was the first Lord 
Hector who had been elected on purely literary 
merits, and it was well known how much he dis- 
liked display and publicity of every kind. Indeed 
he had at first refused the honour unless the 
necessity of a public speech was withdrawn, but 
that being impossible, he finally consented; and 
Mrs Carlyle being unable to accompany him, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall undertook to look after him and 
manage everything. I remember that morning 
Principal Sir David Brewster calling here, partly 
to give us two extra tickets he had, and partly to 
let off his agitation and anxiety, for he had just 
heard that Carlyle was not going to read his 
speech, and he— perhaps judging from himself— 
felt an extempore speech would mean fiasco and 
a complete breakdown. 

The meeting was in the Music HalL The 
students and men completely filled the lower 
part, whilst the gallery was given up to ladies. 



CARLYLB8 RECTORIAL ADDRESS. 



^M I was fortunate in getting a front seat ; and it 
^ "was a sight I shall never forget as the Chan- 
cellor and the Profesaors brought in the Lord 
Rector in his heavy robes, which, character- 
istically, he cast aside as soon as he began to 
speak, and stood before us, a world-famous man, 
in his plain everyday clothes. World -wearied he 
looked, as with weak voice he turned to address 
the students of the same University in which he 
himself had been a student fifty-six years before. 
Few but those beside him could have heard a word 
of the address ; but absolute silence reigned, as 
" in soft earnest language, made picturesque by the 
form in which it was expressed, he proceeded to im- 
press upon them the elementary duties of diligence, 
fidelity, and honest exertion in their present work 
as a preparation for their coming life." But for 

I this noble address one must go to his own published 
works. He wound up with Goethe's hymn, which 
he had called to Sterling " the marching music of 
the Teutonic nations," and he finished with the 
Words which, to the end, were so often upon hia 
lips, Wir heissen euch hoffen. 

I think this was the most impressive scene I 
have ever witnessed : no one who was there could 
ever forget it, and it seemed burnt into one's 
memory, when ten days after one heard of his 
wife's tragically sudden death in London. This 
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news readied him by telegram in Dnmfines, when 
he had gone to atay with hia aiater. Mn Ckrlyle 
had been so relieved, and lelt ao proad, when 
Profiaeaor Tyndall had wired to her the wocdi^ 
*'A perfect triumph''; bat her pcevioiia anxiety 
had, aa she ezpreeaed it, "tattered her to fiddle- 
atrings/' and the sudden relief was aoaceely lesB 
trying to her alwaya highly-atmng nervea. SbB 
expected Mrs Oliphant and Principal ToUoeh and 
his wife to dine with her that evening, and in the 
forenoon was taking her usual drive in the Park, 
her little dog running beside the carriage. Some 
one driving carelessly drove over it» and the aeream 
it gave made Mrs Garlyle jump out of her carriage 
and take the poor little dead body in beaide her. 
After driving once more round the Park, the coach- 
man was astonished at not getting any orders, and 
looking into the carriage saw her motionless. The 
shock had killed her. 

We were in London in the summer of 1880, and 
one day I took my courage in my hands and went 
to call at Gheyne Bow, ostensibly to ask for Miss 
Aitken, who had been brought by her undo, John 
Garlyle, to see me two years before, but really in 
the hope I might possibly see Garlyle himself. 
Miss Aitken was not at home, and the maid said 
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if I would call the next day I would see her. "But 
I go to Scotland to-morrow." " Oh, if you come 
fix)m Scotland, perhaps the master will see you ! " 
She left me to inquire; and, like Bob Acres, 
my courage oozed out at my finger-ends. She 
returned and said Mr Carlyle would see me, but 
she hoped I would not stay long as he was weak, 
and was going out for his daily drive in a few 
minutes. When I entered the sitting-room, so 
often described that it seemed familiar, I thought 
it was empty, but I saw the coverlet on the sofa 
move, and on going nearer, Mr Carlyle — shrunk 
and attenuated — was under it, with his face to 
the wall. He put out his hand over his shoulder 
to shake mine, and on my asking him how he was, 
he answered, "Waiting for my latter end." "I 
hope without pain and discomfort," I said. " With 
a considerable degree of both," he replied. He 
then asked about my husband, and referred to his 
visit to Edinburgh as Lord Rector, and again to 
our having met last at the station at Dumfries, 
in the midst of "screaming engines and other 
infemalities." 

Seeing him so weak and exhausted, and hear- 
ing the brougham come to the door, I bade him 
£Eurewell, hoping the mighty brain in that poor 
body would soon be at rest; but he lived 
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on till February of the next year, 188 1» and was 
buried — not in Westminster Abbey, which had 
been offered but refused, and not in the grand 
old parish church of Haddington, where lies the 
restless passionate heart of the wife he mourned 
with such touching affection and remorse, but — 
among his kinsfolk, in the dreary little kirkyard 
of Ecclefechan* 
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CHAPTER XXL 



" We Are food of teUdng of thoae who have giyeo us pleeture, — not that 
we hATe ADTthing importAot to sAy, but becAuse the subject ia pleAting." 

— Ouvm OOLDeMITH. 

1884. 



CsNTENABiBS of all kinds are oommon now, but 
this, the Tercentenary of Edinburgh University, 
was, I think, among the first of the kind. It was 
planned and most admirably carried through by 
Sir Alexander Qrant. I remember well how much 
cold water was thrown on the idea : '*It would be 
a fiasco;'' "A perfect failure;" "No one would 
come," &C., &C. But, undeterred, he went on with 
the arrailgements, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the undertaking a great success. People 
distinguished in Arts or Science came from all 
parts of the world ; and for once the bleak walls 
of the University and the Synod Hall (where 
the largest meetings were held) looked down on 
an assemblage of men gay as a parterre of tulips, 
in their coloured robee of office and orders. It 
was a wonderful sight, and the sound of many 
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tongues suggested the Tower of Babel. Many 
houses opened their doors to the strangers, bat 
none had a more delightful "consignment" — if I 
may use such a word — than ourselves, for they 
were all dear and old friends, as well as most 
distinguished men, — Max Miiller and his delightful 
and handsome wife, Sir Robert Morier (at that 
time Ambassador at Madrid), the Master of Balliol, 
and Mr Munro of Cambridge. 

We had two dinner-parties, I remember, but at 
neither of them could I be present. Owing, I 
fancy, to all the anxiety I had gone through about 
Edmund at Moffat, where he had been so ill, I 
had more than usually bad attacks of headache, 
and there was no fighting against them. And 
hard as it was to lose so much of the society I 
delighted in, I had no anxiety as to our guests 
being neglected, for our daughter May, in the 
absence of her sisters, rose to the responsibility of 
the "honours thrust upon her," and was ably 
assisted by the excellent Mrs Max Miiller. I re- 
member her telling me that at home she was 
called " Greneral Jackson, always ready for action," 
and if I would only tell her whom she was to 
take to a ball that was to succeed one of the 
dinner-parties, she would manage everything for 
me. And so she did — and so well, too, that she 
left no room for any regret for my absence. 
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It wae delightful to see the Master of Balliol 
and Su" Eobert Morier together, for I think of 
all his many friends and former pupils he was 
the one who came nearest to his heart. Large 
in body and mind, he had a robust humour that 
was very attractive; and there was a simplicity 
and distinctness about his utterances that one 
does not generally associate with a diplomat. 
Easier and more delightful guests than the Max 
Miillers could not have been found ; and he looked 
quite resplendent in the uniform of the French 
Academy, and covered with orders. No one ever 
bore honours more lightly, or made himself more 
agreeable to any stranger he might be introduced 
to. For myself, I can only say my affection 
equalled my admiration. There was something 
singularly lovable about him ; and the many times 
we met afterwards, both at Kenbank and Oxford, 
but deepened this impression. 

**In the personalities that most attract us we 
cannot measure the qualities, we can only allow 
ourselves to be guided by the charm, that in- 
definite gift of the gods, which lies we know not 
where, and is we know not what." And I think 
this very well describes the influence he exerted 
over all who came in contact with him. There 
was a serenity and benignity in his expression, 
and yet underlying all a sense of sadness, as if 
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uncertainty and evanescence lay not &r from the 
happiest life. The death of his eldest child, a 
girl full of promise, in her sixteenth year, had 
told heavily on his affectionate heart; and yean 
after the time about which I am writing, he lost 
very suddenly his beautiful, gifted, and most at- 
tractive daughter, Mary, who had been married 
for two years to Mr F. Gonybeare. Merdfully he 
was spared the sorrow of the untimely death of 
his youngest and last remaining daughter, Beatrice, 
the bright happy wife of Mr Collier Fergusson, as 
he predeceased her by a few months. His de- 
voted wife has written a most interesting biog- 
raphy of her distinguished husband in which the 
personal pronoun has not once been used ! Indeed 
she, Lady Burne-Jones, and Mrs Creighton have 
done much to disprove the common axiom that 
a widow is not the person to write her husband's 
life. 

In 1904 I paid a visit to Mrs Max Mtiller in 
the house at Oxford, which was such a full and 
happy one when last my husband and I had been 
there together. Materially all was imchanged. 
The beautiful chalk drawing in grisaille, picked 
up by Mr Max Mtiller in Florence for a few 
francs, and considered by many experts to be a 
first sketch by del Sarto himself, looked down 
from the walls ; the marble bust of the Emperor 
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William IL — a present from himself, — the gigantic 
proportions of which were, on its arrival, a cause 
of perturbation not unmixed with laughter, filled 
a comer of the room ; but the spirits that had 
made the fulness of life, and filled the house with 
music and charra, were all gone, yet so vividly was 
their bodily presence realised that at no moment 
would it have been a surprise if they bad entered 
the room. And I think we both felt, in the words 
of his own national poet, Goethe, — 

"All that ie present as from far I see, 
And that which died is all the world to me." 

But I have wandered far from the doings of 
the Tercentenary, and the happy time we had 
together in Edinburgh. Mr Max Miiller went 
one day to call on Mr Stewart, the cab-proprietor 
on the Dean Bridge, because I told him that he 
had few more ardent admirers of his works, and 
that a visit from him would indeed be a red- 
letter day ; and Sir Robert Morier, who had ac- 
companied Mr Max Miiller on the visit, said one 
of the most striking recollections of Edinburgh 
would be his having met there a cab-proprietor 
who had read and understood Max's books I 

Mr Munro of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
considerably older than the other men of the 
party, — a grave and weighty man, for whose 
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soholanhip my husband had faoandleeB admiratiiCML 
Between them there existed a great bond of afieo- 
tion, strengthened by their common love of Lucre- 
tius I Of Mr Munro it might truly be said what 
Bishop Greighton wrote to Mrs Humphry Ward of 
her father, — *'He was one of those who are de- 
termined to keep themselves unspotted from tiie 
world. Surely nothing is more precious than the 
life of the student, the scholar, the thinker, whose 
chief aim is to be true to the best he knowa" 

One of my daughters here reminds me of a 
little incident I had quite forgotten. Mr Munro 
and Sir Bobert Morier were men of about tiie 
same size, but one had his waistcoat with the 
modest V suitable to a college don, the otiier 
the expansive shirt-front of an ambassador; so, 
when their waistcoats were interchanged, there 
was consternation on both sides, and when they 
finally appeared in the drawing-room, she says I 
greeted them with, " I believe you have had some 
difficulty in securing your vested rights 1" 

One afbemoon we were all asked to an ^* At 
Home " at Professor Masson's, to meet Mr Brown- 
ing. The crowd was immense, the Massons having 
been put in the difficult position that all hosts of 
celebrated guests experience, of either offending 
friends by not asking them, or half killing the 
victims by asphjrxiation ! The latter having. 
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luckily for us, been chosen, Professor Masson said 
he must introduce me to the great man. In vain 
did I plead that tJuit^ at least, he might be 
spared. However, the introduction was made, 
and I could not help saying, ''Oh, Mr Browning, 
would you not rather be a dead dog than a living 
lion?" And I remember his bright good-natured 
smile as he answered, "Not at all; I think it is 
very kind of any one caring to meet me." And he 
went on to say what a splendid gathering of people 
we had collected in Edinburgh, and what a fine 
setting the romantic old town made. We did not 
see any more of him at this time, but years after 
we stayed at the Master of BaUiol's with him ; and 
one could not know him without loving him, — he 
was so frank, so cordial, and with an utter absence 
of the self- consciousness which must have often 
poisoned the life of his great brother poet, Lord 
Tennyson. Between the two there existed that 
cordial admiring friendship that is so admirable, 
and perhaps too rare, among contemporary poets : 
yet as I write this I remember, with contrition, 
Wordsworth's line '' The Mighty Minstrel breathes 
no longer," in the beautiful " Elegiac Lines on the 
Death of James Hogg," and the exquisite sonnet — 

" A trouble not of clouds or weeping zftin, 
Nor of the setting sun's pathetic lij^t 
Engendered, hangs o'er EQdon's triple height ; " 

TJ 
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senator. I saw him once or twice after this in 
London: I think it was early in 1890 that he 
died. Almost immediately before his death he 
was unanimously elected a Member of the French 
Academy, and there is something very touching in 
the reply he dictated with his dying breath, — 

"Beddo gratias, illustrissimi domini, ob honores 
tanto nimios, quanto immeritos : mihi robora de- 
ficiunt, vita collabitur, accipite voluntatem pro 
facto. Cum corde pleno et gratissimo moriturus 
vos, illustrissimi domini, saluto. Tulk" 

The following sympathetic commentary on these 
words appeared in 'The Academy' of March 29, 
1890:— 

" Moriturus vos saluto 
Breathes his last, the dying scholar, 
Tireless student, brilliant writer : 
He salutes his age, and journeys 
To the undiscovered country. 

Moriturus vos saluto 
Breathes his last, the dying scholar, 
And the far-off ages answer 
Immortales te salutant. 

There await him with warm welcome 

All the heroes of old story, 

The Venetians, the Ca Polo, 

Marco, Nicolo, Maffeo, 

Odoric of Pordenone, 

Benedict de Goes, seeking 

Lost Cathay, and finding Heaven. 
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Many more whose liyee he cherished 
With the piety of learning ; 
Fading reo6rds, buried pages, 
Failing lights and fires forgotten, 
By his energy recovered, 
By his eloquence rekindled." 

No better description could be given of Colonel 
Tule than in the words of his lifelong and 
devoted friend, Mr Coutts Trotter : " Personally, 
his simplicity and humility were alike marked and 
touching, though his presence had all the personal 
dignity of one who knew he had long and steadily 
followed a lofty ideal. He had the old Scottish 
sense of the seriousness of life, and of the import- 
ance in all things of being on the side of truth and 
right." 

It was a privilege to have known, even thus 
casually, one of such an exalted type, and in 1905 
it was delightful to come upon the following words 
in Lady Bume-Jones' admirable life of her husband : 
** A beautiful figure in the memory of those days, 
1882, is that of the celebrated Oriental scholar, 
Colonel Yule, for he was the very image of Colonel 
Newcome, only with learning added thereto. Occa- 
sionally he came along and dined with us, and then 
he and Edward would spend all the evening talking 
together of far countries and ancient travels." 

But again I am wandering away from the Ter- 
centenary, and losing myself in later memories, and 
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though there is a thread of oontiniiily in my own 
mind» I can scarcely expect my grandchildren to 
follow it if they should ever reach so &r in a 
narrative often of so little interest to them. Indeed, 
one of them has frankly declared the most import- 
ant event will be the record of her birth 1 Shall I 
cheat her and pass it over unrecorded ? 

The Tercentenary lasted for nearly the inside of 
a week, and during that time there was a banquet 
given to the distinguished guests, and ladies were 
admitted to the gallery to hear the speeches, but to 
this I was unable to go. Another evening there 
was an illumination of Princes Street and the 
Castle rock, with a large bonfire on the top of 
Arthur's Seat. Few cities can boast of such a 
situation for an illiunination, and it certainly was 
a very beautiftil sight. It was impossible to move 
together like the clouds, so we divided into couples, 
to meet again when the spirit or fatigue moved us 
to return home. To our daughter May's great con- 
tent Sir Eobert Morier fell to her lot ; and for long 
after she used to tell of the delightful time they 
had spent together, and of the witty and amusing 
stories he had told her. 

The weather, though cold and east-windy, was 
dry and bright, — there was no rain to damp 
either the earth or our spirits; so at the end of 
the week we felt like the old Scottish lady after 
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her dinner-party, " Weel, it's ower and wi" credit" 
I think all the visitors went away satisfied, and 
felt a new interest in Scott's "own romantic 
town " ; and the inhabitants had their minds 
stimulated and exhilarated by contact with bo 
many brilliant intelligences, and were grateful to 
Sir Alexander Grant for having planned and car- 
ried out such an enterprise. We little thought 
then that this was his last public undertaking, 
though even at that time bis wife felt anxious 
about him ; and as soon as quiet was restored, she 
took him to Bath. There he improved a little, 
but always had a sense of fatigue and lassitude; 
and the end came suddenly, when, on his return 
from dining with Lord Moncreitf one Saturday in 
November, he had a stroke of apoplexy. He never 
recovered consciousness, and on Sunday evening 
passed quietly away. Dr Maclaren had come 
down in the forenoon to tell us how ill he was, 
and I intercepted the Fettes boys coming out of 
church, and took poor Percy Grant to his home 
where his father lay dying. Ludovic was at Ox- 
ford, and Julia (who was coming down from Eng- 
land that night) saw at Carlisle the notice of her 
father's death in 'The Scotsman.' Sylvia was at 
St Leonard's school at St Andrews, and heard of 
his death by telegram on the Monday morning. 
None of these his children had known he was ill. 
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Of such shocks and sorrows one cannot write, 
though one can never forget the quiet heart- 
broken wail of his stricken Madonna -like wife, 
" Twenty-five years of perfect happiness all over ! " 
I had seen their first meeting at Abbey Park in 
1857, and now I was witness of their last parting 
in 1884, and the breaking up of one of the happi- 
est homes I have ever known ; and even after so 
many years, the allusion to the bare facts fills my 
heart with thoughts too deep for tears. Perhaps 
the saddest part of old age is the outHving so 
many of our best and dearest firiends. 

'' Melted the crowd that with me moyed along, 
Dumb the first echoes that around me rang." 

On the other hand, I most gratefiilly acknow- 
ledge all the love and sympathy that has been 
shown me in no stinted measure by so many of the 
younger generation, and for all the memories which 
'' thrill in my soul and make me young again." 

Le roi est mart, vive le roi ! is true of all ofl&cial 
positions as of kings ; and rather heartless though 
it sounds, still I suppose it is necessary to appoint 
for every vacant post an immediate successor. 
The University was fortunate, after Sir Alexander 
Grant's death, in securing for the Principalship 
Sir William Muir, who had retired irom the dis- 
tinguished and important position of Governor of 
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the North-West Provinces of India. He and Lady 
Muir, with two unmarried daughters, took a large 
bouse close to Edinburgh — Dean Park House, one 
most eminently suitable for the boundless hospi- 
tality they showed, not only to all connected with 
the University, but to the citizens of the fair city 
that was henceforth to be their home, — hospitality 
dispensed with the ease and courtesy learnt, no 
doubt, in the semi-Court life they had led in the 
East. Everything connected with the students 
was of deep interest to Sir William Muir, and very 
grateful they felt for his constant kindness. Lady 
Muir was equally interested in the young women 
who attended the University classes, and has left 
a lasting record of this in the Muir Hall for 
Women Students in George Square. After her 
death, which did not take place till some years 
after this devoted couple had celebrated their 
golden wedding, their daughter Mary, widow of 
Mr Robert Arbuthnot, became head of her father's 
house, and most genially and gracefully did she 
dispense its hospitality ; and certainly no father 
was ever more tenderly and lovingly cared for. A 
few years before her mother's death, their elder 
daughter Jean had become the wife of that dis- 
tbiguished soldier. General Wauchope of Niddrie, 
whose death at Magersfontein, South Africa, cast 
a gloom over all Scotland. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



" I am moet gladly in debt to all the world ; and to earth, my mothtr, far 
her great beauty."— j^vm 'The Road Mender.' 

" Times and places new we know, 
Faces fresh and seasons strange, 
But the friends of long ago 
Do not change." 

— A. LARa 



1885-1886. 

In the autumn of 1885 my husband's health again 
broke down, and arrangements having been made 
for Mr Allen, of Queen's College, Oxford, to take 
his class, he and Florence went to Cannes for a 
few weeks; but the climate did not suit him, so 
he and a friend travelled in Italy till we joined 
him at Lucerne, in April 1886, where we found 
him with the Lewis Campbells and the Bishop of 
Ripon and his wife. Our daughter May had gone 
with the Macleods to Schwalbach, and joined us 
from there. I went to the station to meet her, 
and the Bishop accompanied me, and insisted on 
carrying her travelling-bag for her. I reminded 
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him of this and other more interesting and im- 
portant facts when Flora Smith and I spent a 
most agreeable afternoon with them at the palace 
at Ripon in 1903. I think he was like Bishop 
Fraser of Manchester, who is reported to have 
said he " liked his bishop's sleeves aa small as 
possible." 

From Lucerne we went to Axenfels, higher up 
on the Lake, and liked it very much ; but after a 
fortnight there we crossed to Seelisberg, on the 
other side, as being a better place for long walks 
and expeditions. The house — from which there 
was a most beautiful view — had once been a mon- 
astery, and was now a hotel. Here we made the 
acquaintance of Signer Minghetti and his wife, an 
unforgettable couple ! If one had had to guess 
their nationality, he, unquestionably, would have 
been thought to be the English one, so quiet and 
undemonstrative was he in manner, while she was 
80 fiill of vivacity and gesticulation. But, mdeed, 
she had the blood of many nations in her veins, 
for one grandmother had been Scottish {one of the 
Minto family) and another grandmother Austrian. 
Her father. Sir Richard Acton, was English, and 
her mother Austrian. 

Madame Minghetti must have been beautiful, and 
still retained much of the charm of her youth. She 
had lived most of her life in Naples, and married an 
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Italian prince, whose name I forget. This was not 
a happy marriage, and many years after his death 
she went, as she herself told me, **from her vie 
orageuse into the beautiful, dignified, well-ordered 
life of Signer Minghetti," — adding, "and he has 
been both husband and father to me." He at this 
time was far from well, his face bloodless as a 
statue, and we felt instinctively the end was not 
far off; but his intellect and brain were as dear as 
ever, and my husband and he had much interesting 
talk together. He spoke with great frankness of 
the political and ecclesiastical condition of Italy, 
and said one great obstacle to the welfare of the 
kingdom was the hostility of the bishops. Priests 
were the slaves of the bishops, and the bishops 
were slaves of the popes. (I see M. Waddington, 
in a letter from Rome written in 1880, quotes 
Minghetti as saying, " The most absolutely liberal 
man he had ever known was Pio Nono, but what 
could he do once he was Pope?") Signor Min- 
ghetti lamented that there was not sufficient public 
opinion to alter this state of affairs ; and when 
asked how such a public opinion could be formed, 
he replied, " I cannot tell ; it is enough for us that 
it does not exist." Liberal-minded and far-seeing 
himself, the state of his country was often perplex- 
ing and disquieting to him, and he seemed gladly 
to take refuge in literature and classical studies. 
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He told US what an admirable Boholar Queen 
Margherita was, and what pleasure he had in 
reading ' Virgil ' with her — an author to whom she 
was devoted. He said he had spoken to many 
English scholars on classical subjects, but whenever 
they quoted in the original he was quite unable to 
follow them, and it was as if they spoke In a 
strange tongue with which he was unacquainted. 
My husband repeated some lines from ' Virgil,' with 
the pronunciation given in Scotland, and Signer 
Minghetti said he could follow and understand 
them quite well, the sound of the vowels being the 
same ; but beyond that there was the subtle differ- 
ence of sound belonging to each of the foreign 
accents through which the Latin was interpreted. 
There was something singularly attractive in his 
gentle courteous bearing, and ifc was with real 
Borrow — though not with surprise — that a few 
months later we heard of his death. A short 
time before this Madame Minghetti sent me a 
photograph of him, and I wish she had added 
her own. 

While we were at Seelisberg a great fdte, in 
memory of the Battle of Sempach, took place at 
Lucerne, and May and I took an early steamer to 
see the procession. On our way down, at one of 
the villages where the steamers stop, whom should 
we see on board of one of them going to the head 
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of the Lake bat Mr Maokail, on his way to vimt 
us at Seelisberg I We could only, in dumb ahow, 
telegraph signs to him to wait there till we re- 
turned, which we fondly imagined would be aboat 
dinner-time t All the usoal times of sailing, how- 
ever, being disturbed, we did not get a retom 
steamer till midnight; but so lovely was the 
moonlight sail up the Lake, and the walk np the 
hill to Seelisberg in the ** innocent freshness of 
the new-bom mom,'' that it left us nothing to 
regret, except having lost some hours of Mr 
Mackail's too short visit. But we made up for 
it next day, and had much delightful talk; and 
I remember we sat for long in the balcony over- 
looking the lovely Lake, I working at some em- 
broidery, and he reading aloud to me. 

Mr Mackail brought with him a manuscript copy 
of a beautiful mediaeval poem, '^ Quia amore langueo," 
copied from one of Fumivall's Early English Text 
Society publications, which had taken powerful pos- 
session of his imagination, and it greatly impressed 
me. The next morning I covered myself with glory 
by getting up at five o'clock to see him off, walk- 
ing part of the way down the hill at the foot 
of which he was to take the steamer. From the 
day he first came to our house in Edinburgh 
(I think in 1874), a boy of fifteen, and looking 
far more like a young Greek than a Scotsman, we 
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had been fast friends, and we bad followed every 
step of his triumphant progress in Oxford with the 
deepest interest. When at last he had taken every 
honour it was possible for Oxford to give him, he 
went to the Education Office in London, to the 
extreme disappointment of the Master, who wished 
to retain for Balliol the services of so brilliant 
a son. In 1888 he made an ideal marriage 
with the beautiful only daughter of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Some months before he was engaged 
he took me to The Grange, the fine old house in 
West Kensington, which had once been the home 
, of Richardson the novelist, and introduced me to 
friends there. This was a red-letter day for 
toe, and was the beginning of a friendship which 
been a great happiness in my life ; and now 
^hat, alas ! that happy home — The Grange — has 
passed away, with its beautiful, gentle Master, 
I am thankful to have known something of Its 
charm, — the exquisite simplicity of the Hfe led 
there, where ideas reigned supreme, and beauty 
was everywhere. No great man was ever more 
kindly or approachable : one felt at ease with him 
at once. 

When staying with them in 1895 in their 
charming httle cottage at Rottingdean, we had 
a long walk on the Downs, and I remember his 
saying he had no fear of death, but a horror of 
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age and decay of fiEtculties; and irom this, merci- 
fully, he was saved, leaving the world in the 
plenitude of his powers, and all too soon, as his 
firiends and the world felt. He was devoted to 
his grandchildren, and was much amused when I 
reminded him that one day, when he was dining 
at the Mackails', and playing with a mechanical 
toy I had brought Denis (who was not the least 
amused by it !), I advised Sir Edward to take 
it home with him, which he did And Angela 
next morning, asking where the toy was, was told 
her grandfather had taken it. " What to do with 
it?" "Play with it." "Well," she indignantly 
exclaimed, "I am upside down disgraced by Ba- 
papa ! " 

This same Angela has certainly not disgraced 
her family, for in 1905 she gained another 
scholarship at St Paul's Girls' School — in short, 
is running the same race as her father did; and 
one of my regrets at being so old is that I cannot 
hope to see the fiiture results in her life. Some 
results I did see in her father's case, when in 
1904, in Edinburgh University, where as a boy 
he had carried all before him, he received the 
degree of LL.D., — the highest honour the Uni- 
versity has to give, the outward and visible sign 
of what he had done for literature and scholar- 
ship. In 1906, a greater honour has been con- 
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ferred upon him in his election to the Professor- 
ship of Poetry at Oxford, — a position singularly 
suited to his talents and acquirements, and in 
which he succeeds another valued friend, Mr 
Bradley. His and his dear wife's family life 
have been a great happiness to me, and their 
children, who call me "Scotch Granny," have 
indeed been like another batch of grandchildren ; 
and the spare bedroom, which was dedicated to 
their own granny and to me, has been christened 
''the granary," and many happy hours have I 
spent in this ideal home. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



"Wherever I m«y wander I shall write with mj toar% 'Ohy mf friand* 
your place is empty I ' " — From a PtraiaB Poet. 

'^Tetlaiigaeiiot 
Against HeaYen's hand or wiU, nor hato A jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and ateer 
Right onwards." 

—Milton. 



1890. 

As soon as we could get away from Edinburgh this 
year we went to Italy, as my husband was finishing 
the chapter on ** Propertius " in his volimie upon 
'Horace and the Elegiac Poets/ and was anxious 
to ascertain, if possible, the exact spot in Umbria 
from which the poet came. We went directly to 
Perugia, where my cousin Constance and her 
daughter. Beryl Nicholson, met us. It was our 
first visit to Perugia, "beautiftil for situation in 
all the earth " ! We arrived when it was dark, 
and next morning, when we threw open shutters 
and windows, we almost cried out with delight, so 
wonderful and beautiful was the view. Certainly 
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much was certain that the search hrought them into 
"scenes of natural beauty and places of historic 
interest which were familiar to Propertius, both in 
his childhood and in his later life," and thus helped 
my husband to realise some of the influences which 
had acted on the poet's imagination. 

One more day we stayed at Perugia, in which 
my husband and Beryl again went into the country, 
while my cousin and I spent it in investigating the 
old town. In the afternoon we found an old Jew who 
had some fine bric-A-brac, and my eye at once fell 
on a plaque of Gubbio ware — a Madonna and child 
that still haunt me. A little corner of the plaque 
was broken ofi", which I thought accounted for the 
comparatively small price asked for it — 100 francs. 
This was far more than I was prepared to spend, 
but I felt I must have it, and to make up for the 
extravagance would shut my eyes to all further 
temptations I But, alas I when I was arranging 
about the money I found he had said 1000 francs, 
not 100 as I had thought I — so the plaque may be 
still there as far as I am concerned. 

The next day, on our way to Siena, we drove 
along the Lago Trasimeno, my husband delighting 
in it for its many reminiscences of Hannibal and the 
sanguinary victory he gained here over the Homan 
Consul FlammiDJUB, B.a 217, and I enjoying its 
natural beauty, its wooded olive slopes and lovely 
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little islands. We spent a day at Siena : the 
country round seemed arid and stony, rather like 
the " riddlinga of creation," but the town was very 
striking, though most of the buildings, being in 
alternate black and white marble, did not appeal 
to me BO much as the simpler self-coloured stone 
would have done. I may be speaking as a fool, and 
one day's knowledge of any place is apt to leave 
false impressions which a further acquaintance 
would remove. 

We spent two or three days at beautiful Florence 
— a place one never ceases to have a longing to see 
again ; but we could not stay longer, as my hus- 
band had been recommended to try the waters at 
Wildbad. We did go there, and a very pretty 
little place it is, and we met some pleasant 
people ; but a Bad'Kur has no eventful history, 
and we were not sorry when time was up and 
we could leave. 

On our way home vid Strasburg we stopped at 
Paris from June 9th to 11th, and joined Mr and 
Mrs Butcher, who were staying at a little ex- 
clusively French hotel on the other side of the 
river. I think the sight of these dear friends did 
my husband more good than all the waters of 
Wildbad or the wonders of Florence. Their ar- 
tival in Edinburgh in 1882 had given a new lease 
of life to hia professional work, for in Mr Butcher 
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— ycmng eoongh to be hk «» — be fimid the per- 
fect tympnthy and undentaiiding^ he h^d einoyed 
in the dd Oxford days, and wfaidi till now he had 
thought could never come again, and in Mrs Batcher 
the grace and charm and sweet consideration that 
brightened his social li& The next day, after 
going to the Loavre, we famdied at a eeJe^ Mrs 
Batcher (Hrdering the meal, and with that oniqne 
gift she possessed of taming everything she toached 
into favoor and prettiness, converting a commonplace 
little lancheon into a fisast for the gods ! Later in 
the day we made a beautifal, and I don't think 
oft^en thought of, expedition (still onder Mrs 
Butcher^s guidance) by steamer to Meudon, where 
in the balcony of the hotel overlooking the river 
we dined. It was dusk when we returned to Paris ; 
and the sail there, under innumerable bridges, with 
the red and yellow lamps reflected in the river 
making a perfect illumination, was dream-like or 
pantomime-like, according to the mind of the be- 
holder 1 The next day, to our great regret, we had 
to return to London, as my husband was to pro- 
ceed almost immediately to Dublin, where he was 
to receive the degree of LL.D. from Trinity College. 
He never saw these dear friends again, but, thank 
God 1 the future is veiled, — how else could life be 
borne? 

After a couple of days spent in London with our 
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daughter Eppie, we went to Balliol College, Oxford. 
I think it was on this visit that there was one of 
the Sunday concerts, which, since Mr Farmer had 
gone to Oxford, was almost a weekly occurrence, 
—much to my husband's annoyance, as he hated 
music and loved good talk. When we all went 
off to the concert, leaving him, the Master lifted 
a book from the table, written by a friend of his 
for private circulation, and called ' Country Con- 
versations,' telling me to give it to my husband 
to read in our absence. " Oh, no," I said ; " he 
would think that almost worse than the music I " 

From Balliol we went to the Max Mullers, and 
found there Principal and Mrs Story — a congenial 
friendship brought about by Mr Max Mtiller's 
GIfford Lectures in Glasgow in two previous years. 
Their hospitality was boundless : dinner - parties, 
luncheon-parties, garden-parties followed in rapid 
succession, Mrs Max Miiller only regretting her 
house was not larger, so that she might have 
more guests. It was suggested that she had just 
added two stories and two cellars (Sellars), and 
that ought to satisfy her ! 

In London the Walronds came to see us, and that 
was a great pleasure, for my husband had almost 
a hero-worship for Mr Walrond, and used to tell 
how one day, expatiatiDg on his goodness to Mr 
Matthew Arnold, he replied, "Ah, we were aU good 
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atRugbyi'' '* Tes,** said my husband, '' bat he has 
remained good I '' After two days of London, my 
husband and our daughter May crossed over to 
Dublin, and were the guests of Professor Tyrrell, 
where they met many interesting people, and the 
reoeption my husband got when he received his 
degree much gratified him. I am sorry I do not 
personally know Professor Tyrrell, for I feel in- 
debted to him for the very kind and appreciative 
way he spoke of my husband 

When they were in Ireland, Noma ArkooU, my 
daughter Eppie's eldest child, then about seven 
years old, accompanied me to Liverpool to her 
aunt's (Florence MacCunn), where we had a delight- 
ful little visit, and on the way down to Eenbank, I 
remember, an old blind lady with her attendant was 
in the carriage with us. When we came to the 
Lake District I said to Noma, ^* Ob, do look at 
those beautiful hills ! ** ** Hush, hush, grannie ! " 
and seeing me look surprised, she added in a 
whisper, " If that old lady heard you, it would 
make her sorrier that she was blind and could not 
see the hills " ! 

My husband and May returned from Dublin the 
same day that we arrived at Eenbank, both de- 
lighted with their first visit to Ireland. Though 
feeling well, and with no premonition of danger, 
my husband felt it borne in upon him to get on 
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quiokly as possible with the volume of the 
' Latin Poets ' at which he was working, and he 
devoted himself very assiduously to his writing 
till the I6th of July, when we went to Edin- 
burgh for the wedding of Sir Ludovic Grant and 
Ethel Lancaster. When we were in Florence in 
the spring of this year, I remember my husband 
coming to me with a beaming face and saying, 
" I have seen something delightful in the papers : 
Ludovic Grant is to be married to Ethel in 
July ! " Then and there we went out to look 
for a present for them, and found a little antique 
chest of drawers, of which they were kind enough 
to approve when it arrived in Scotland ; but my 
husband never quite got over its having been 
bought in a " pawnshop," as he would call it, 
though it was really a fascinating little den on 
the Ponte Vecchio. 

Sir Ludovic Grant had been newly elected Pro- 
fessor of Law in the Edinburgh University ; and 
later he became Dean of the Faculty of Law, in 
which capacity — when presenting the graduates for 
their degrees — he speaks with such grace and dis- 
crimination of their different characteristics that 
he has raised the ceremony from something that 
approached general and fulsome flattery to an 
intellectual pleasure for the audience. This charm 
and felicity of expression he inherits from both 
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as diB tnae. To 
V die di g jaiieat plafie n the kingdaH^ and migfat 
wdl ik e tiic die i lf i i t i lim of a famiaijf in die 
Middle of Fife giren by am oU Seotaam to an 
FagftA gendeman wlio had bou^t it without 
haTii^ seen it, Goii^ later to Scotland to inspect 
hia new pwaeMJiM, thk gfiidwnan aahed a klDow* 
tnTdkr if he knew it» and what it was like. 
" Weel," said the Scot, " if the dell himsel' were 
tethered to it, you wnd say * pair fellow ! ' " Cer- 
taLoly Craigenputtock was ** Ueak withoat and 
bore within,'* and one thought with sympathy 
of poor Mrs Carlyle's life there, and her heroic 
efforts to make a loaf of bread that would suit 
her dyspeptic husband, cheered in the task by 
the thought of Palissy the Potter and his many 
£Eiilures before he achieved perfect success! But 
perhaps for the literary development of Carlyle 
the absolutely unbroken silence of the place and 
its freedom from '* nauseous intruders " were neces- 
sary and salutary. I forget now Professor Nicholas 
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impressionB of the place, but no doubt his descrip- 
tion of it is trenchant and original 

On the 12th of August my husband, May, and 
I went for three days to Lord Stair's, at his 
beautifiil place Lochinch, in Wigtownshire, where 
fuchsia and heather grow side by side, so mild 
is the climate. Lord Stair was a perfect type 
of an old Scottish nobleman — shrewd, humorous, 
most kindly ; and one always felt a day with 
him was invigorating, so direct was his conversa- 
tion, lightened up often by excellent Scotch stories 
admirably told. One little incident I remember. 
In our bedroom, under the gas bracket, there 
hung a printed notice, " Do not blow out the gas." 
On my asking Lord Stair, d propos of this, if 
he was accustomed to entertain fools gladly or 
otherwise, he replied that some English servants 
were so foolish that one had really blown out the 
gas, and as they had already had one fire at Loch- 
inch they did not desire another ; therefore he had 
put up this notice, which to most people would 
seem very unnecessary. 

All August and most of September my husband 
was very well, taking long walks every day and 
greatly enjoying all the visitors that came, among 
them the Master of Balliol with his 'Plato,' Mr 
Strachan • Davidson with his * Polybius,' Andrew 
Lang with his wife! and many other Mends: 
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also Agnes Madeod, an especial fisiyourite of my 
husband. This was not the first nor the last time 
she has been a minktering angel in our femUy, so 
it was meet and natural she should be with us in 
the great sorrow that was so soon to overtake us. 

On the 24th of September my husband suddenly 
became very ill, and two days after we got a nurse, 
and the comfort we had in her no words can telL 
Nurse Jeffrey is now the District Nurse at Moffat. 
A London doctor happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood and saw him on the 28th, but on the following 
Tuesday I sent for Dr Maclaren, his Edinburgh 
doctor. I did not tell my husband I had done so, 
but took him, on his arrival, straight to my 
husband's room, who brightened up when he saw 
him and said, " Oh, Maclaren, this is kind of you ! " 
and all that afternoon and the next day he was 
better. 

His youngest son's arrival, too, was a great 
pleasure to him ; and my daughter Eppie and 
her little girl Noma came, and the child said, 
"Grandpapa was delighted to see me," and when 
I told him this he said, "So I was." He spoke 
much of his elder son (who was with his regi- 
ment in India at the time), and of the con- 
fidence he had in his judgment and sense of 
right. He was for some days interested in the 
loving letters of inquiry I had about him; for 
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he loved to be loved, though I think he never 
knew how much the simplicity and transparent 
truthfulness of his character endeared him to so 
many. He sent affectionate messages to many of 
his friends, — the Master of BalUol, Mr and Mrs 
Butcher, Lord Kinnear, and others. He did not 
speak much, and for the first days lay mostly still 
and quiet. Once he said how perfectly happy the 
conditions of his life had been : nothing in thera 
would he have changed except hia health, but that 
bad been a heavy handicap. He was very weary ; 
but rest was soon to come, for after a few days 
of more or less unconsciousness he passed quietly 
away on October 12th, just as the sun set in 
crimson glory over the hills on which his bedroom 
windows looked. That sunset and all its associa- 
tions will never be forgotten by me while memory 
holds its seat. 



It was a beautiful autumn afternoon on which 
my husband was laid to rest. The rain of the 
previous night and early morning had ceased, and 
the Ken, swirling in full flood, swept past the 
wall of the churchyard, close beside which his 
"resting grave" had been allotted. The spot had 
always had an attraction for him, and a month 
before, when in full vigour and health, he had 
marked on its extreme beauty and 
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wish that when his time came he might lie there, 
beside the Ken, looking towards the hills he knew 
so well, and near the Martyrs' Monument. This was 
a stone raised to the memory of three Covenanters, 
natives of the parish, who were slain. 

In order to have the words of the burial service 
of the Church of England read over my husband's 
remains, it was necessary to ask permission of the 
Rev. Mr Walker, the parish minister, and his 
elders. This was instantly granted. All the shops 
were closed, and nearly the whole population of the 
village came to pay their last tribute of respect to 
one whom many loved and all esteemed* 

The funeral cortSge was met at the gate of tbt 
churchyard by an Episcopalian clergyman in lUl 
canonicals, and the beautiful words, " I am the 
Resurrection and the Life," were again heard in 
the precincts of the parish church of St John's of 
Dairy. The last time they had been intoned was 
in the '15, when the headless trunk of Viscount 
Eenmure (executed for his share in the Jacobite 
Rising of that date) was brought down for inter- 
ment from London. On this occasion his direct 
descendant, Mr Gordon Maitland of Eenmure, 
followed the funeral of his friend and neighbour, 
and when the last words were spoken he was the 
first to shake my sons by the hand in sincere and 
silent sympathy. 
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« 

Incarrupta Jides nudaque Veritas — these are the 
words engraved on my husband's tombstone, and 
the sentiments had been as a beacon and a watch- 
word to him during his life. As the mourners 
turned to go, many must have felt what his old 
pupil and friend afterwards so strikingly expressed 
in the following lines : — 

^ Where nineteen sammeis' festal feet had gone. 
The darkness gathers ronnd thee, laid alone ; 
And there^ unchanged^ unaJiadowed, lie with ihse 
Kindness and Truth and Magnanimity" 

r. W. M. 



THK END. 
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Inatitate of Banken in Seotland fa 
190S*S. Demj 8to, Sa. 6d. net. 

5HeePSnANK5, richard. 

HECTOR AND ACHILLES: A Talk 
OF Tbot. lUostrated by J. Fnont- 
Mou. Rendered into English after the 
Chronicle of Homer by Ricsabo 
Shxbpsbaxkb. Square crown Svo, 5a. 
net. 

5IMe. JAMBS, M.A. 

SCHILLER. (Fandga Classict for Eng- 
liBh Readen.) By Jamss Sua, ILA. 
Fcap. 8yo, li. net. 

51MP50N, PROFESSOR J. Y., aSc 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian Iron 
Road : The Piiaoiia and Exile Syitem. 
By Frofeaior J. Y. Sncpeov, D.Sc 
With numerous Illustrationa and a 
Map. D«ny 8to, 16s. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

IN FANCY'S MIRROR. By Violet A.. 
Sufpsov. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SINCLAIR, EDITH. 

HIS HONOUR AND H18 LOVE. By 
Edith Sinclair. Crown jivo, ''S. 

SINCLAIR, ISABEL G. 

THE THISTLE AND FLEUR DE LYS, 
Br Isabel G. Sikclair. Cro\*Ti 8vo, 
Ss. net 

SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. A New Edition. Revised bv 
Jamks Pattkn MacDouoall, C.B., Ad- 
vocate, Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, Joinl-Aathor 
of ' The Parish Council Gaide for Scot- 
land,' and Abijah Murray, Chief Clerk 
of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. .Ss. 6d. net. 

SKRINE F. H. 

FONTEJ^OY, AND Great Britain^ 
Share in the War of the Austrian 
SuccEasiON. By P. H. Serine. With 
Map, .Plans, and Illuat rations. Demy 
8vo, 21 8. net. 

SLATER, FRANCIS CAREY. 

FROM MIMOSA LAND. By Francis 
(,'arev Slater. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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SMITH. PROFESSOR 0. QREaORV. 



SfaANBITION PERIOU. ' 

~ Hi Bumpwi I.ltentsn." Bi 

aiOMOKT HurtD, H.A. (Oton.), 

r Bngllih Uumlun, B 



ft °' 

^B'VPBCIMKNa OF MIUULB SCOTS. 



MBLU F. J. 



PODRTKKNTH CENTURY. 



ST ANDREWS UMVERSITV L.L.A 
CALENDAR. Piintnlliid FiiUlalic 
for Ifae HuDilui Ae«liioil«ut Cro"i 



STBEVBNS. a. W. 



I'. 1. SXE 



■■SON OP THE MARSHGA, / 



H'HTO. BditFll hj . 






n BdlUoD. Crown 



^ BT 



SORLBV, PROF., Lin.D., LL.D. 



of Monl rhUMOpby. 



BKCEST TBNDKNCIEB I 



il CAPffTOWN T 



LADTSMITH, 



; INDIA. 



( ISM. MciDOtiil E<]|- 



h Hap. UsmorUI Edl- 

THE LAND OP THE DOLI.AR. Mtm- 

orul BdlUon. CnvD Byo, m. 
QLIMPSliS OP THRSE NATIONS. 

Ucmuriiil EdltlDR. Cmwn Xvo, «•. 
HOh'OLOOUES OF TEE DEAU. Hem- 
oHtl EaiUoii. CraVD Bvo, Ba. M. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM; ■lotllng 



Hlghlud (Bd Agrlcii 



aral Soelet]' of 



SPROTT. OEOROE W., D.D. 

^K WORSHIP ASD OFFICES OP 

CTSB OBDRCH of SCOTLAND. 
fBr Gums W. Stsott, U.D. Crowii 

: OP COMMON ORDER 

boF THE CHI;R0U OF SCOTLAND, 
KCoouiuKilj known v Johi 



Valumci vt aytr SOU p<i^i «c1>. prtca 
ai>. B6t perVoIuniB. Kiieli VolUDiB wtd 

LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. WIOi 



e Illuiti 



I of Fiir 



BuildlDgi. RdjiI Gto. 2t(. 
FARM CHOPS. With 864 IlliatrsUotJI, 

FARU LIVE STOCK. WlUj 77 Illustn- 
tiDiu (Dd SI AaiDutl FortnlU. Raytl 



msH i.rruBorKS of the 

Fbbion op James vi. Ediudir- 

■acU'ia iDd Noim. Cro 



STEWART, CHARLES. 

HAUD IMMBHOR. BiininlKtBCei of 
Li^ial ud 8ocl«l Ijle Id Edinburgh 
and London, 1SHI-1M0. Bj CuiuV. 
SmwiRi. WHh iOPhotoi!nnTiren«t«. 
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WILSON, LADY. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. B7 Ladt 
WiuoN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WILSON, PROFESSOR. 

WORKS OF PBOPE880B WILSON. 
Edited by hie Son-iii*Lew, Professor 
Fkrrikr. 13 vols, erown 8vo, £S, 8s. 

THE N0CTB8 AMBROSIANJB. 4 vols., 
10s. 

E8SAT8, Critical aitd Ixaoutatitk. 
4 vols., 16s. 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING- 
JACKET. S vols., 8s. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOT- 
TISH LIFE, AHD OTHBR Taues. 4b. 

ISLE OF PALMS, OITT OF THE 

PLAGUE, AKD OTBBR PoKMB. 4s. 

WINRAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT. By Jambs Wixraii. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

WORSLBY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 

MA 

HOMER'S ODYSSET. Translated into 
English Verne in the Spenserian Stanxa. 
By Philip Stakhopc Worslbv, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 



WOTHBR8POON, H. J., M.A. 

KYRIE BLBISON ("Lord, havb 
Mbrct**). a Manual or Private Prayers. 
With Notet and Additional Matter. By 
H. J. WoTHBRtPooN, M.A., of St Os- 
wald's, Bdinborgh. Cloth, red edges, 
Is. net; limp leather, is. 6d. net. 

BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of 'Kyrie Eleison.' Cloth, limp, 6d. 
net 



THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (lU^ 

▲LOMO WITH THB LiTUROY OF OOM- 

PROMUB. Edited by Rev. 6. W. 
Spbott, D.D. Grown 8vo, 4s. net. 

YATB, LIEUT.-COLONBL, M.P. 

KHURASAN AND SI8TAN. By Lieut- 
Colonel C. E. Yatb, C.S.L, C.M.G. 
WiUi nnmerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo, 2ls. 

NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or,Lbt. 
TRR8 WWUOm TBOB ArOHAM Bt^rvnARY 
Coioiissioy. With Route Maps. Demy 
8vo, 18a. 



BLACKWOODS' 
Shilling Editions of Popular 

Novels. 

Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 

THE DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Munro. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

By J. Storbr Clouston. 



"PIP **: A Romance of Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 



CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diver. 

THB GREAT AMULET. 

Bv Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diver. 

SARACINESCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 

By Beth Ellib. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Kathbrinb Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 



THB RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. EccoTT. 



THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Olb Luk-Oie. 

THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hay. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS 
WITH PARA HANDY. 

By Hugh Foulis. 

A MAN'S MAN. 
By Ian Hay. 

FANCY FARM. 

By Neil Munro. 

THE ADVANCED GUARD. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 
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Cbe Scottish ^cjrt Society. 



^ Society was founded in 1883 for the purpose of printing nud 

ing teitB in Early and Middle Scots. Two parte or Toluniea, 

eitenaiiL); to not leu than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 

additional parts or yolumea are iesued when the funds permit. They 

are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (ij in paper coverfi, 

or (p) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth eidee, ^ilt top, and 

dug. The Annual Subscription is £\, le. (One Oulnea), 

n advance. Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Society's 

Inters, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 

bnburgh, and 37 Puternoater Row, London, or in any of the libraries 

Br*^t Britain and abroad. 

itr. — The folumes bsrg been inued in baU-lsatber since 1SB7. Earlier rolutuea 

in paper covers only ; but tbey may be bound to Uie Sof^iely'i pitlela 

be C0>1 of It. 6d. per Tolame. Most of the back ?ol«meB are in print, 

may be punhsiwrl by sabscriberK. Particulars of price, Im,, may tie 

ou spplicstion to tbe Treuurar. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 



« KiDff* Quair, to«at1i<^r 



Str Tristrcm. Wllb iDtruduediiu.lKalei. 
sad GloKury, Bdlted by O. P. M-NMII, 



ted hf the Eer. Wmlttr OreBOf. 
I>. |.r- ml •nd imi- 
■ pDnni Dl WUlUm DMobar. Fort 



it 5collBnd. Put I 



Joytomei 



Qau's Rlcbt Vay to the KInEdomc ol 
tleulnc. SdlUd L>r tlm Kev. rrattuot 
Ulluliell. D.D. [ip. 1)0 (Dd Ivlit 

Leeends of the ^alnli (Poujl 



•Si. 



W. U. HetolCe, U.A. 
I LesUa's HiMorte a' 



Part I. Edited by Lbs li 



sdby Jsmu Hair, H.A. ; 

. Part II, EdlUd by JUQEi 



Nlnlaas Wln;«-s Work*. V 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 

Continuous Histort of thk Subject. Edited by PBonnsoB SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., each 58. net. 



Thx Dark Aoss. B7 Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Thk Flourishino or Romakcc and thc 

Risk or Alueoort. (12th and 18th 

GentttrlM.) Br Prot Saintsbiiry. 
Thk Fourtkknth Ckmtury. By F. J. SnelL 
The TRAKsmoN Period. By Prof. O. 

Gregory Smith. 
Thr Earlisr Brnaissancx. By Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
The Later REVAiaaAMCs. By David 

Hannay. 



The First Half or the SsrxirrESMTH 

Cewturt. By Prof. H. J. C Giierson. 
The Adourtav Aoes. By Pro! Olirer 

Blton. 
The Mid • EiGHTEEirrH Cevtuvt. By 

Prof. J. U. HiUar. 
The RoMAKnc Revolt. By Prot C. B. 

Vaughan. 
The Romahtic Triumph. By T. S. Omond. 
The Later NmETBEMTH Cemturt. By 

Prof. Saintsbury. 



PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. Re-itsite in Shilling Volumes net. • 



Descartes 


Prof. Mahaffy. 


Vioo 


. Prof. Flint. 


Butler . 


Rev. W. L. Oollins. 


Hobbes . 


Prof. Groom Robertson. 


Berkeley 


. Prot Campbell Fraser. 


Hume 


. Prof. Kni^t. 


Fichtk . 


Prof. Adamson. 


Spinoza . 


Principal Caird. 


Kant 


Prof. Wallace. 


Bacon— Part I. 


. Prof. NichoL 


Hamilton 


. Prof. Veitch. 


Bacon— Part II. 


. Prof. Nichol. 


Hkoel . 


Prof. Edward Caird. 


Locke . 


. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


Leibniz . 


John Tlieodore Merz. 







FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mrs OLIPHANT. Cheap Re-I8SUB. In limp oloth, fcap. 8vo, price Is. 
each net. 



Dante .... Mrs Oliphant. 
Voltaire General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.B. 
Pascal .... Principal Tulloch. 



Petrarch 
Goethe . 

MOLIERE 
M«)NTA1GKK 

Rahki.ais 
Caldercn 
Saint ^SIM(^^• 



. Henry Reeve, C.B. 

. A. Hayward, Q.C. 

Editor and F. Traver, M.A. 

Kev. W. L. Collius. 

Sir Walter Besant. 

. E. J. Hasell. 

. C. W. Collins. 



Cervantes Mrs Oliphaat 

Cornsillb and Racine Henry M. TroUope. 
Madame de SAviqnA Miss Thackeray. 

La Fontaine and other \ Rev. W. Lncas 
Frknch Fabulists . / Collins, M.A. 
Schiller . . . James Sime, M.A. 

Tasso E. J. Hasell. 

Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 
Alkred de Musset . C. F. Oliphant. 



ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Uhkap Re-issue. In limp cloth, 
leap. 8vo, price Is. each net. Contents of the Seizes — 



Homer : Ii.iad 
Homer: Odyssey 
Herodotis 
CesAR . 

ViROIL . 

Horace . 

iEsCHYLUS 

Xknophos 
Cicero . 

Sv)PHOCLE.S 

Pliny 

Euripides 

Juvenal 

Aristophanes 



Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

G. C. Swayne. 

. Anthony Trollope. 

Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

8ir Theodore Martin. 

. Bishop Copleston. 

Sir Alex. Grant. 

Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

C. W. Collins. 

Rev. A. Church and 

W. J. Brodribb. 

. W. B. Donne. 

E. Walford. 

Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 



{ 



Hksiod and Theoonis . . J. Davies. 
Plautcs and Terence Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Tacitus W. B. Donne. 

LuciAN . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 



Plato .... 
Greek Anthology 
LivY . . . Rev. W. 
Ovid .... 
Catullus, Tibullus, an 

Peopertius 
Demosthenes 
Aristotle 

Thucydides . . Rev. 
Lucretius 
Pindar .... 



C. W. Collins. 

Lord Neaves. 

Lucas Collins. 

Rev. A. Church. 

^1 J. Davies. 

W. J. Brodribb. 

Sir Alex. Grant. 
W. Lucas Collins. 

W. H. Mallock. 
Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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CONTENTS. 
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pAor 


Snoubh . 


. 35 


PaLJK)NTOLOOT . 


. 54 


HmTORT . 


. 42 


Phtsical Gbooraphy . 


. 55 


Latin and Orbek 


. 42 


PSTOUOLOOT AND LOOIC 


56 


MODUiN Lanouaqks 


. 49 


FORISTBT 


. 55 


l£ATHBlfATIC6 


. 62 


Elbmbntabt Sbrhs 


56 


Gboobapht 


. 53 
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64 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



'.* The Putllahen will be glad to coaalder applications 
front Teachers for Specimen Copies. 



ENGLISH. 



^; A History ol English Literature. 

Poc Seoondarr iichool*. By J. Looii BoBCRtsoii, M.A., Firit Eniliafa 
HMter, Edinburgh Udisa' Callege. WItb an Introiiactiaii b; Pra(e»<it 

Masboh, Edlulmrgh Unirenit;. Fifth Editlim, t«TlH(1,3i. ; nnd in :( psrlx, 



, History ol English Criticism. 



b Literature ii 



WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. M.A. 



Dallr Chrontol*. — "TbBcipoiitionisrnuh and incUpendctit. ■ 
Lhe leval of Ibe ordinarr woric of this clau. .... The briak 9I 
.Txal boon not onty to secondary school! and collsgH but a 



jhlgb a 



t Outlines of English Literature. 
Vot Young achoUni, with tllurtrativB Spaciujons. Kj the n*H> Au 
■rhiid Edition, revised. Is. M. 
SpHtktor.— " To BltBtoli Bugliah litaratnra Irani Beowulf down to 
lUuula/ in a bundia! and lifl; pages withom falling into the itylc 
CBtalniriii'. i. nn ichir ^cmeul of which Mr Koh«rtaon mny well be pro.i. 
English Verse for Junior Classes. 
By the SaMb AUTBiih. In Two Paru. la. Sd. ntt Hch, 
P-i«T 1.— Chauoer to Colsridge. 
P«BT iL— NiDet««iitb-C«iit>iry Poets. 
School Onazdian.— " Of the high literary quality Of tbla (Clactiuli 
cui !« no qoMtion. There ii nothiDg here that ii sot ciaulcal i 
■triclMt WUH of Vtit wnrd " 
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Ensrlista Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Samb Author. In Two Parts. 28. 6d. each. 
Pabt I.— Malory to Johnaon. | Part n.— Nineteenth Oentnry. 

Ednoational Timea. — "We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of {fenuine literature." 

Kr B. Blair, Ednoation Oflloer.— " I have to infonp you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
'English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ' (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council's supplementary list of books for evening schools." 

Ensflish Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Samk Author. Is. 

BchoolmaBter. — "These exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced tMchers." 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— " As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike. " 

High School Headmaster.— " The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session." 

English Drama. 

By the Samb Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — "This capital selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, Ss. ; and in Two 
Parts— Part I., 23. ; Part IT., Is. 6d. 

Athenseum. — "A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves " 

Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also in Tvx> Parts: — 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose. 6d. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 

AthensBom. — "The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of tha rising generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
logic. " 



Educational Works. 

Part I., Chaucer to Bums, cloth. Is. net. 
Part II.. Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth. Is. net. 
la One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 
Prize Edition, Ss. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of Eng;IJsh Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDtTED BV 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 



It.—-' W< have hat lucb poetry u tiagt macnllj Mmad mnd e»it« 

isatintU uid teeUngB or human nature. 

—"The work is vorth; of nothing Idee than ib9o!ule]j unqualifie 



The «al»;tiiin ia made with great good tuts and ci 



Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Baaed on the ANaLIBiB or SKNtmcBs. With a Chapter on Wobs.Bdild- 
IBO and UiBiTATlOH, and coutaiaing uiuiiBniua EieroiMi, Is, 
Sehoolnuitei.— " A very valoable book. It is ooDstnutive as well u 



A Working Handbook of the Analysis ol Sentences. 

With NoTis ON PaBsma, PAKaFBRtaine, Fioubes or Sfiich, imd 



Pbobodt. Men 



the matter hu . . 

the disenuion of the 

^^^gulfrii of MnteocH 



yition. Revised. Ii. fld. 
B book dBMrrea unstinted praise for the care with which 
rranged, the depth of thongbl brought to bear upon 
ibject One of the beat and soundaat ptoductiaas on 

e bav« net vitb yet." 
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STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

PBOHOUHODTO, BmtOLOOIGAL, AMD BZPLAXATOBT. 



i. Library Edition. 

fmp. 8to, half moiooco, ISb. net. 

11. School and Collejre Edition. 

New Edition. Crown 8yo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 



BLACKWOOD'S 

SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 



"At such a price nothing l>etter could l>e asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability."— 7/ie School Ouardiaa. 

STORMONTH'S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly Mevised and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM BAYNE 



Jd, net 



educational Worics. 



I 



The Qeorge Eliot Reader. 

By eLiiiBiTii Lu, Author ot 'A Sclioot History or Eugtixb LJUratiiri!.' 
&c. With ■□ Intradaetion uid Portnit. 2e, 
Academj.—" A fiscinitlii^ lillle vnlucae." 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. Fob th« Jcmioh Divihtok. &i. 
Boob 11. Fob thi iNTiitiiEDUTa Ditisiun. M. 
PnuUeal Teaober.— "Thebe books contain □nnierouii welt-griduited rxcr- 
cisBB in English, sod should he popular with leuhera a[ the sulijact," 

Story of the World Readers. s» p. 58- 
Blackwood's Literature Readers. s««p. ST. 

Spedraens of Middle Scots. 

With Historkal Introduotios and Olobsirial Notw. Bj O. OBsauiit 
SlOTB, M.A., Prohsaor of English LiHrsluro, UnlTemilj of Belfast Crown 
SvD, 7s. 6d. Det. 

English Prose Composition. 

By Jamb CfRRu:, LL.D. Fifty -seTanth Tbouund. la. 6d. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

FiHST Smiia. With Spmoudus op LnTBiis, *bd 3dbj«cT8 mb Lbttuiw 
*KD BUATB. Seventh Impreuiun. 112 pagH. Is. 



EdaeaUoiiAl News.- 



Third Edition. 112 

"Theie stories ara fresb, short, end pithj. They 
t will arrest attention, and a kernel that irill tai to 
iklng facnlty." 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Inhtbucthh's in th« Abi of Lbttih and Euai WErrino, P*Ri- 

PUKtSmO, PlODBRB OP SPBBaB. kc. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edilnd liy It. BeumUIt Johnson. Each Play cnniplete. with iDtrodaotian, 



Not**', and aioasar]'. In crown Svo 


YOlMm^. Cloth, is. dd. 


The Merchant of Venice. 


As Vou Like It 


RIchu-d H. 


Henry V. 


Julius Cmaar. 


Macbeth. 


The Tempest. 


Twelfth Nicht. 


Oa^ Volwna 
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BLACKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraitf. In Poap. 8to Yolumes, cloth. 

Genenl Editor— J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of * The School Anthology ' ; Lecturer in BnKlish Litentore, Biikbeck College, 
London ; Editor of ' The Onuita abakespean,' 4e. 



Joatmmi of £dttomiion m—**Thim Seriaa htm, we belieTe, already 
won the faTourable notioe of teaohers. It oertainly deaerres to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.*' 

SmtttMtmy Rmwimwm—"The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial sorappiness." 

SohooS Bma^d OhtH^nioimm—'* There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blaokwoods' 
Ihiglish Classics." 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lib, Author of 'A School History of English Literature.' 
2s. 6d. 

Quardian. — "Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate." 

Scott— Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. COLLIVB, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — "Like some other members of this series of 'English 
Classics* we have noticed recently, this Tolume is a good piece of work. 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News. — " A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay's essay or Leslie Stephen's monograph. 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Books L-IV. 

By J. LOGIE R0BBRT8ON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies* 
College. 28. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — "An excellent edition." 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson. 

By D. NicnoL Smith, M.A., Goldsmith's Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — "Mr Smith's criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. DowNiE, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — "A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We conerratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill." 



BUCKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS-<WRt<nu«d. 

itb — Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 

i, BIrkbeck Ckitlege, 

C adorn, Mi 

Pope — Essay on Criticlsni, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By QiuBOB iJocTiR, M.A., Lin.D., Lecturer in Eogltdi Luigiu^ uid 
Literature, Uaivenity ColleRe, Dundee. 2i, Sd. 
Ghuudiaa. — " Tbe saleatioii is made with tatte, tud the Cflmaieatu7 i* icnuid, 
adequuM, and not OFerbuKlsued. witb anperflaous mfomuttion." 

Hazlltt — Essays on Poetry. 

By D. NiCBOL Suits, M.A., tioldimith'a Readei in Englisb, Uuivenily of 



:b of work." 



L capital plec 
Wordsworth, Colerld^, and Keats. 

B;A. D. IHHIS, U,A., Editaiar'JnliaaCBau-,'ftc.,&u. 2b. 6d. 
Aoadamy.— "PorMr lones'i Folame wb have nothing bat prjiso." 

Scott — Harmlon. 

Bv Albianiieb Maokib, M.A., Einminer In Engliih, Univenity of 

Abenlean ; Editor a[ ' Wuren Hastinga,' kc. In. Sd. 
OoBidlan.— " The volume is wortLy to take ite plaue wilh the bait of its kind." 

Lamb— Select Essays. 

By Agnbb WiLSon, Editor of Browuine't 'Strafford,' ice,; lat« Senior Englleh 
2t.ad. 

ig Tell equipped." 
Mllton^Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakznby, H.A., Headmaiter, King'a Scliool, Ely. 2>. 6d. 
Soltool^Voild. — " Evarything teatifiaa to aicellent acbolBrahip and editorial 
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a joy 
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Byron^Selectlons. 

By Protessor J. Wight Duff. D.l.itt., Arms 
o( Dorfaam, N^wcaatle-upan-lViie' ^»- ^ 
Acadam; Mid Utenttore.—" t-otbing baa be< 
" ' IM bluiBiitl inteieated in ByTon, and puaea oc 



oug Colltge, iu the I'niverailj 



IS of tt 



r emotion be himnelf has felt. 



MrQ. E. ChMtwton in 'The D«U]rNawB.'-"Mr Wight I 

eif^edingly ^ood aelec CioD from tbe poema of Byion, and added 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. WHJON, M.A., late Soholar of Pembroke College, Camliridse; 
ABsiitaiit-Mjister at Fettes College. With Vocalmlary. 2b. 6d. iUio 
iasued in Two Parts, la. 6cL each. 

Satarday Rtrienr.— "Thia is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public schooL" 

EdaeatloBAl BeTlew. — " Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication." 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabolary. By K. P. Wilbon, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8to, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. B>y 
J. W. K PiABOi, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup; late Assistant-Master, Uniyersity College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late FeUow of St John's College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Quardian.— '' A striking and attraotiYe yolume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.^ 



If 



Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. MiDDLBTON, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint- Author of ' Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors. ' Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.— " They form excellent practice in 'unseen' work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thorougnly useful one." 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vauohan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.— " Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia." 

5tonyhurst L^tin Qrammar. 

By Rev. John Oirard. Second Edition. Pp. 109. Ss. 

Aditus Faciliores Qrceci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 
Notis quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, m.a., ll.d. ; 

GUL. a. Hxard, M'A.., LL.D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Educational Worlu. 



a reck Accidence. 

For Vst in PrapantDrr End Pablic SeliaoU. Bf T. C. WliTBnauD. 
H.A., H«»dmai!ler, ChaLr School, Eioe'i CoUigc, Canbrid^; fomwl]' of 
Trlnitr Collega, Cambridge, and Bell UniTanity SchoW. la. Od, 

Llti«T>tiu«. — "Not the leut of ite meriU U the clsarDMi of ths type, hoth 
(irsik Milt Engliih." 

Pilot.— " Thu moat naefiil boofc for hegtnaiire in hMve leen." 

The Atessenian Wars. 

An KleiDBntvy Greek Rmder. With Eiercira ud Full Voctbubr]-. By 
H. W. ADDBH, M-A,, Principgl, Upper CaiuiilB CoUege. ToronW ; (onnerly 
AMlitut- Muter, Fettee CoUega, Edinliurgh ; late 3ehaUr of Cbiiit'* Colleca, 
CMDbrldgs, ^ad Bell UnIierBitjr Schalar, It. fld. 
Sfttnrdiy Bertow.— "AfKroiora spirited auntivp thin tha Anibuta. Wr 
wtntUy souimeail tlie book." 

Hlfftaer Oreek Prose. 

With la Inltudnrtion by e. W. ATttmH, M.A., Principal, V]>\>n C«i»>U 
Collrge, Tcronto, 2s, M. '.• K19 (/!•«■ Tiaduri only), tu. rut. 
OnArdUiL— " The lelectian of jmukgce for truulition ioto Greek in certainly 

JmuBal of EdnoktloB.— " A 1 

Proaa Compoaltion, rangiiiK From 

Lower Qreek Proie. 

By K. P. WtuoH, M.A., Astiitant- Muter in Fette« CoUegD, Edinburgh. 
28. M, *,• A Kiy {ftrr Tiaehim <mlp], 6*. nrt. 
Soboul GtULTdlUL— *' A wgU-tmoged booli, iIpAigncd la mctet tbe ceeAt o( 
middle fomii in Bihools." 

Higher Qreek Unseenj. 

For the Use of Uiglier Forme and University Students. SBlected, with 
lolrodnclory Hint* od Tranalation, by H, W, ACDIN, M.A., Principil. 
LTpper Canada College, Toronto ; rocmerly Auittant Muter, Fettet Coti^, 
Kduibnrgh. 2s. 6d. 
Ednratlooftl Tlmas.— "It contalDg a Kood telectlon quite diffleolt enongb 
for the highftit tonus of pablie seboola." 

Sehoolmi^ar.— "The introductory remarkg on style ud truutaUon fono 
eminently profitable pnlimioary reading for the eamsst and diligent worker in 
the golden nune of clusical scholarship, 

Qreek Unseens. 

Bino 0»u HnnittiD Pisuots von TntNSL.tTtoi' at Siobt in Jdxiob 
Cuiutls. Selected and arranged. With IntrodnotJOD by W. Lobbu>, H.A., 
Clusical Muter, The Bigb Sobocl, Glasgow. 3s. 

This little bock Is desined for the use of tJio<e pri^iurlue for tbe Leafine Cer- 

.i«— ._ Q....!. n— .,' '_* ■- r ■'! ■ LI--J. : . 1 -.I ' '' -1 .l-J I ]-.-^-. J. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. Mills, ILA., Ltetnrer in CUunicf, UniverBity Collese, Dundee, 
formerly SchoUr of Wadhnm Collie, Oxford ; Joint- Author of ' Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors.' Is. Sdi, 

School Onardian. — "A capital selection made with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their oontext** 

UniTersity Corretpondent. — "This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours." 



Greek Test Papers. 

By Jamis Moib, LittD., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

%• A Key (for Teachers only), 6*. net, 

TJniYenity Correspondent. — *'This usefal book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek." 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Audkn, M.A., Editor of 
' Meissner's Latin Phrase Book.' Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spectator.— " A good piece of work, and likely to be usefuL" 
Athennnm.— "A useful little volume, helpm to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose." 

Journal of Education. — "Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharflet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net, 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

Hy P. GiLKS, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [In preparcUion, 

Outlines of Qreek History. 

By the Same Author. In 1 vol. [In preparation. 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtris, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College ; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 



Educational Works. 



BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Obkkrai, Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 

Pnndp*! of Oppor Cansda CollBge, To! 
Fette* College; late SchoUr of Chriat 
Tenlty Bcholu. 



Utmrmlurm.—"Tho best we h»Te aosn of the new type of acboot- 
book." 

AoM^mmy.—" It the price of this Reries is oonsidered, we know 
not where to look for its equa!." 

PuMlo Uehoni Maa»Mln»-^'"I'i'^e plates and maps aesm to have 
been prepared regardleaB Of 00»l. We wonder how it «»n »U be done 



BLACKWOODS' CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
CKsar— Oalllc War. Books L-lll. 



Cssar— Gallic War. Books IV.. V. 

By Eev. a 

U. 0<l. VoFibtlljir 

Cirsar-Qallic War. Books VI., VII. 

1 1 -Master it H»r 
, 6d. 

Virgil— Qcorgic I. 



By J. !!\ROIA[TNT. M.A., A 
at Uniter«ity College. Oilor 

Virgil— a eorgic IV. 

By J. S»Ba«*niiT, M A , As. 
UniMrtity College. OifonJ. 




^ 
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BUCKWOODS' CLASSICAL nXTS^eoniinued. 



VlrsrU— iCneid, Books V., VI. 

By Bey. St J. B. Wtnnb Wnxsoir, M.A., Headmaster, HaUeybory 
College. Is. 6d. 

Ovid^Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. Vnroi, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Is. 6d. 



By R. B. BuBNABT, i/LA, Ozon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
le " 



Ovid— Elesriac Extracts. 

By R. B. BuBNABi 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. AUDIN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 28. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. SiKis, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VII. 

By E. E. SiEBS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. [In preparation. 

Demosthenes— Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharpley, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books I., 11. 

By J. Sargbaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Horace— Odes, Books 111., IV. 

By J. Saroeaunt, M.A.» Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, I. -IV. 

By H. W. Addkn, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

By J. H. ViNL'E, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 

[In preparation, 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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>t-Uuter St Rounll. 2e. 6 
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Cicero — Select Letters. 

Bj Rav. T. KicEUs, M.A., A 
Cicero — Pro Caedna. 

Bj Bet. J. H. LnFTOH, M.A. Cuitib., Assistant- Mutfr U Marlborough 
College. [lAprepamlum. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

B7 EL F. UoRLiND Swraoif, U.A., late Scholar of Pcmbroka CoUvge, 
Cktubridge; Rector or Aberdeeo Gnoiaiu School. [In preparaiunx. 

Xenoptaon — Anabasis, Books 1., II. 

Bf A. JicaiB, M.A., late Scholiir of Penibreke College, Cemhriilge : Hrad- 
mastor, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, ManaGeld. I9. tkL 

Saliust — Jugurtha. 

By I. T. SlttDLtx, M.A., AMistaut-Manter at Weatraiiiatar : late Fellow of 
Pemliroke College, CamliridRe. la. 0d. 

Euripides — Hercules Purens. 

BjR. a. BLasMHEi, M.A., Headmaster, King's School, Ely. St. Sd. 

Uvy— Book XXVIII. 

By O. M:ddlroi<, U.A., Classic*] Master in Aberdeen Grammar School; 
lud Professor A. BoDTia, D.Lill., Yates Profes; - •■ ~ ■ . « . 



Mansfield College, Oifi 



ra 



w Testament Gre 



Uvy— Book IX. 

By 3. A. NtCELill, B.A., late Scholar 
Aasistaut -Master at Liverpool College. 

Nepos— Select Lives. 

By Rbt, B, J, W. HOOOBTON, D.D., Headmaa' 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Paauges IlluAtretita of the Qrowth of the French LanKnug 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Caotury. By HiBBUcr A 
Siuotia, LL.D., Offloier de I'lnstrnction Pnbliqne, ProtesBOr of Latii 
UniTeiwtj College, LiTerpool ; and L. D. Bahnitt, M.A., LitLD. 3". 



^^^_ toric&l French grammiir." 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mkboisb, L.-to-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 8b. 6d. 

Edaoatlonal Timea.— *'A very UBefol book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themseiyes at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject." 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. TOKS, B.A. 28. (kL 

Journal of Edaoatlon.— "A distinctly good book. May be onreaerredly 

commended." 

A First Book of "Free Composition" in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-4s-L., Headmaster of Modem Languages in the 
Boyal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

School World.— "We rscommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation." 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emili B. lb FBANgois, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2b. 

Weekly Segister.-— " Desenres as much praise as can be heaped on it. 

Thoroughly good work throughout." 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfrkd J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — " Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup d'ceU, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure." 

The Children's Quide to the French L^ns^ua^e. 

By Annie G. Ferbikr, Teacher of French in the Ladies' College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small children." 

GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ttmes. — " In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.** 

Outlines of the History of Qerman Literature. 

For the Use of Schools, By the Same Authob. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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DR LUBOVIUS' GERMAN SERIES. 
Practical Qerman Qrammar, Reader and Writer. 

Br Lomt Lusovics. Pb.D., GeriDBD Mialcr, Rillh«ad High Scbool, Glu- 
go*; Lecturer on Gannan, d,?.C. Training Colltge ; EiirnVr for Degrres 
in Art*, CEiversily of QUigow, 

Pui I.— ElnnectuT. 2b. 



Pmrt II. 



Lower Qerman. 



, ud MikUrlal for Cam. 



, Bj iMtrm Ldbovidj!, Pb.D, 2<. 6d. 

AUiaiUBIUS. — " Tlie TolninB is veil d«iiigDid." 

Prepaiator; ScIiooIb B«t1«v.~" A capiUl reiuiiiig-boolc (or middle faimB." 

Progressive Qerman Composition. 

with copioun Notes sod Idiama, end Pikbt IxTnoDUOTiOH to Graman 
Pbiloloot. By LoDIS LcBtwniS, Pli.IJ. 3b. 6d. 
AUo in Two ParU .— 

Progressive Oermon Composition. 2s. Sd. 

•.* A Sey (/« Teadua-t mly), 6». nel. 

First Introduction to aerman Philology, li. Bd. 

JotUDftl of EdncatloiL — "The paasaves for trunUtion are well aelrcted. 
■nd the nolce to the partsageB, M well an th? grammatical iDtroduction, five 
real MilitaDce..,. ,.Tbe part of the book dealing with Q«ni]«D philologr dcurrea 
great praiM." 



I 



A Compendious German Reader. 

CmulBtiug of HlBtorical Eitmcti, Specimens of Oernun Literature, Lives 
of (iBnnaa Authon, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biogrsphicsl sn<l 
Biitorlcil Notes. Espedftlly adapted for the use of Army Clnsua. By O. B. 
BiAE. I1.A. 2a. ed. 

QumllklL— " Thi* method of compilation is certsinly lUi improvement on Che 
hotch-potch of miBuUuieDus passages to be found in many of the older books." 

SpartanerjfioirlinKe. A Story of Life in a Cadet Collegre. 

By Paul von SicikpaSbki. Edited, with Vocalmlnry ani! Notes, by J. M. 
IfosRiBOIi, M.A., ttaster in Modern LauguagM, Aberdeen Grammar 



A Qerman Reader for Technical Schools. 

By EwALD F. Sbcklib, Senior Ijngnagw Master at the Binninghun 
olpal Day School; German Lecturer, Birr ° "^ " "~ * " • ■ 
Lectnm, Btourbridgs Technical Sofaool. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Qrammar. 

With CopionB SxerdiM in Translation and Composition; Easy reading 
Letfona and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a list of Idioms ; a GlMsary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious G^ieral Yocabalary 
(Spanish-English). By William A. Kessbh, Teacher of Spanish, TTiii>iii^ 
High School, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. 
InTeiton' Rtritw.— '*To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 

language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little booic will 

prOTS invaluable." 
Gommeroe. — " Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 

of a working knowledge of the language.'* 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Rerislon Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Vbitoh Lothian, M.A., B.So., F.R.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Afuwers, Ss. 6d. 

Chuurdimn.— *'A work of first-rate importance We should find it hard 

to suggest any improyement We yenture^ to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide* circulation hi our public schools 
and elsewhere." 

i>racticai Arithmetical Exercises. 

Fob SiNiOB PXTFILS m Sohools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 

consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 

Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

James Welton, Esq., Lecturer on Bducation, and Mcuter of Method ^ 

Yorkshire College. — '* Your * Practical Arithmetic ' seems to me the most complete 

collection of exerciser in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent" 

Elementary Alg^ebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. Annoers 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. II., 64 pp., 6d. Ft. 
III., 70 pp., 6d. Pt. IV.. 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. I., II., III., each 
2d. Ansioers to Pt. IV., 8d. 

Educational News. — "A short and compact introduction to algebra The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to be commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly." 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 
Teachers' Monthly. — " The examples are mainly concrete, as tney should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.' 

Educational News. — " This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
There are most valuable practical hints to teachers." 



BducadoDiU Worlu. 



Modern Oeometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Qementu'y Treatise. B7 J. A. Tamo, D.Be., BudmuUr of Spler'i 
School, Bcith. 3s. 

"Each brancli ot tl 

t, ■nil fst with UBudng coinpletcDe 






■blBi 



Jonnu] of Educktinn. ' — „., , --. — _ 

for neu'ly everj' ?du<atioiial purposD, and yet not rapelUnt bj overloadiDg. 

BdncktlDnal Hawi. — " A b<>ok which will cuily uke rvik aniong tha be*' ~ 
Ita bind The lobject ia tTVBt«d with compl*t« thoronghnais anJ honeaty." 

Mensuration. 



ISB pp., cloth. Is. 

IDglM. 04 pp. 

64 pp. Paper, 4d. 



Alio io Tm 
Paper, 4d.; 

; cloth, Sd. 



Pt. I 



, ParalUlogrami aod Tri- 
U., Cicclu *ad Solidi. 
hul sepantely, price Sd. 



EdnoftUoiuJ Tlmaa,— " The eiplaaationa 
whJIo the eierciaei are ao eiceptiooally numi 
to the itndaDts who make nae □( the book." 



I 



HIglier Arittimetic. 

For Ri-SUndaid and Con 
With ^Mun->.clnth. lid 



QEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty Fifth Tketuand. 



lements of Modem Qeo^aphy. 

By the Rc>, At.KUnDKR MaiTKlT, LL.D., F.K.O.S. Rerued to the 

praaent time. Pp. 300. Si. 
Sohoolnuator. — " ^<ii Muior pupili or papil-t«acher» the book cautaiu all 
thai la de«irab1r.. . ..[I ii well got up, and beam the mark of much rare in tho 
anthorsMp and editing." 

Ont Humdrti and Nintly-Sixth Tkstttani. 
Outlines of Modem Qeograpli}'. 

By th« Bahj ADthob. BeTtaed to the present timt 
Theae ' OntllDe* ' — in many raipectt an epilame of tbi 
folly piwpued to meet the wants of beginners. The 
■a In the Aothor'a larger works. 



Pp.11 



Ont Hutdrtd *tbi Fiftk TkoMsaruL 

Irst Steps in Qeograptiy. 

7 the Sana AtrrBon. 18aio, pp. M. Sewad, id. ; In cloth, i 



54 William Blackwood & Sons' List. 



A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mybss, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

[In preparatum. 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 

SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Sabgaitt, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 
Qlasffow Herald. — "Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated." 

inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. TiMPANY, B.Sc, Soienoe Master, Borough Technioal School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illns- 

trations. 2s. 
Qnardian. — " Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the 'science of common things.' Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.** 

GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text- Book of Qeology. 

By Professor Charlbs Lapworth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page's 'Introductory Text-Book of Geology.' With Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational News. — "The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject." 

Publishers' Circular. — "The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book areas pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to thenj." 

Education.— '* The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
eflFectively treated, and the information and views up to date." 

PAL/CONTOLOGY. 

A Manual of Palaeontology. 

For the U«^e of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paljeontology. By Professor H. Allkyne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
KiCHARD Lydkkkbr, B.A., F.d.S. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 



Educational Works. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

FifUinik Edilian, Rrxisid. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

With SluUh-Maps uid niiutrBtiODi. B; DiViD PaQK, 1.L.1>., ks., Vxa- 
leaaor ot Geology in tbs Liathuu College of Saience, NewcMlle. ReviMid 
by Profeuor CBiatKB LafwohtB. 2«. 6d. 
AUienwttm.— "The dlriaioiu of theaubject sreBOdurlf Jefinwl. the aiplui*- 

mtialactorily Bhown, and, ahote »ll, tho bearings of the iIMed science! to Physic^ 
Geography are brooght ont witL no much precision, tbat eVBTy rentier will feel 
that diffloultioB bate been removed and Ito path of »tndy smoothed before hiui." 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Lo^ic. 

With N'aueroiiE Eiuniiiles and EieruHea. Bv SidnEt Hekhbrt MilluNk, 

M,A. (Lend.), D.So. (Edln,); Examiner in Philosophy in the Unirenitj of 

Ediubargh. Pinh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, G>. 

Sootunu. — " This is a wall-atadied academic teit-book, In which the 

tradiUuual dootrina that has been banded down from Aristotle to the uniTer- 

■ity profesaora of to-day is expounded with aleameas, and upon an Instruative 

■Tatem wbicb leads upnatQrally to tbe deeper and different spMulations ioTolved 

In modern logic .The booli, in Bne, is an eiceUeut working teit-book of its 

subject, likely to prove utefal both to studenle and to teachsis. 

Elements of Psychology. 

By dTDNfiT nKBBBRT MiLLONK, H.A. (Load.), U.Sc. (Edin,), and Mihqahbt 
Dhitiuiond, M.A, (Edin.) Second EdiUoD, Eeiised. Crown Sio, 6g. 
ScolamUL— "ThoroujibaeAii is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living sciencs. it will be (aund fresh, suggesttre, and np-to-date, 

Ednc*Uon. — " The antbora ot this volume have made eatisfaatory asD of 
accredited autboritiea; in addition, they have pursQRd original iDveKtigationa 
and conducted aineiimenla, with the reaalt tbat great IrenhnHa* of treatment 
marks their eontribntion lo the teaching of psychology " 
A Short History of Logic. 

By RoBIHT Adiuson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in Ihe University of 
Glasgow. Edite,! by W. R. Sohlby, Litt.D.. LL.D., Fellow of the Britit.1^ 
Academy, Professor ot Moral Philosophy, University o( Cambridge. Crown 



I 



Logic 



-abort or long— in English, and n 



FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A ilaudbook for Fora«t Apnreotices and StiideDts of Forestry. By ia^f 
N'lHBRT, I>,(K., ProfPAipf of Forestry »' Ibe West of Scotlapd AgTOultntnl 
College, Author of *The Forester.' Crown 8to. fl". Sil. net. 
Forest Entomology. 

By A. T. GTLLAMcr na. Wood MaDagor lo HU Grace the Diika of [fi>tUiunil>pr- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Reriied. With 3fil IllnsttatioDs. Vnxas Svo. 



^6 William Blackwood ft Sons* List. ^^M 

ELEMENTARY SERIES. ^1 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADiMS, M.A., [.L.D., ^B 

Frolcssor of EdDcallon Id IBe I'niiersKy af Loniloa. ^^^| 

BOOK 1 Pp. 228. Price U ^^| 

BOOK II. Pp. 27S. Pricalt. «d. ^^M 

BOOK III Pp. SOS. Price la. 6d. ^^M 

BOOK IV Pp.381. Price Ued. ^^M 

NOTE. ^B 

This new Seriea would seek to do for Literature what haa 
already heen done by many series of School Readers tor 
History, tieoi;raphy, and J>cience. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as posAiWe to tlie 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
Irom these works at least as well as from compilations 
speciflliy written for the yoiinji. because of recent changes 
in inspection, the present Is a specialiy suitable time (or 
the introduction of such a series Inio Klementary Schools. 
In the Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools the 
need for such a series is cUJ^^ 

It Is to be noted that the books are not manuals of 
English literalure. but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied] but illustra- 
tions, as affording no help in dealing with Literature, are 
excluded from the series. 

" The volumes, which are capitally printed, ooiiBiit of aelected 
readings of increftMng difficulty, to whioh notes and ezeroUea are 
added al the end. The ■elected pieooa are admirably ohoaen, eapeciolly 
in the later booka, whlOh will form a begiiining for a really aeund 
and wide appreciation of the atorea of good Snftlish verse and 
pTOae. "— A Ibtamum. 

"The aeleoted readliiEa ore intereatino, and poBBoased of lekt 

literary value. The book* are well bound, tbe paper ia excellent. 

und the uuuaual boldneaa and clear spacing of the type go far to 

compenaHte for the entire abaenoe of pictorial ill uitrBtiona."~(luartflaa. 

A. very eccellent in-adua to the more acoesaible helKhts of the 

Encliah FamaHBua The appendices on Bpslllng, ward-buUding, 

anj erammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher."— *»■» 

■■ If we had the making of the Buglish Eduoational Code for 
Blementary Schools, we should iuiert a regulation that all boye and 
girla ahould spend two whole years on tneiB four books, and oa 
nothing elBe."~Sra((fan( Obterrer, 

"The books are sraded irith rvnxarkabl* skill."— Olasrow Hnmit. 



Educational Works. 



THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF THB BRITISH EMPIRE. (In Five Booki. 

By M. B. SVNQE. 

Wim Colound Froallipltcf Bad aaannuM' lllualratloOM by 
E. M. Syose. A.R.E.. *aaiM*pt. 



BOOS 1. ON THE SEOBEa OF THE QBE&T SEA. U. 4d. 
CoIonUI Edition, li. 6d. 



JoHpfa In Bgrpt—Tlic ClulilrtD or Itniil— 
Tilt rirtt Meidiut FIhI— Hlnm, Kins rjf 
Trn-^KlDE aoloCDDa'i FlHt— The Stocriif 
Ositliin-^rbc Htory ot tba ArEouuCa—ThB 
SUigTofTn.)-— Th•Ady«I>tu^«ofUl7BlM- 
~ * If Hlitory— Tha Pill ofTjrt— 



*■ of Oirthigs— Hiuuia'i 



Socrils*— Thn aiarr olR'uimlmuid Roiui 
~H owHontliu kspt tha Bildce-Cariolui 
— Alsuoder tlia Qmt— King oT UxoAaa'. 
— ThE OanquHt at ludU — Aleundar 
OItT— The Hamui FlH[~-Thc Adten 
Hannilnl — Th« Bliil if DartJugi 
TrlniDiih of lt<Hn(i— Jiilhu Ci»«t — . 
PlJghl oT Pompar— Tbs Duth of Cuii 



The 



BOOK H. THS DISCOVER? OF HEW WOSLDS. li. Sd. 

TngetW of Nero— MddofOrleu 
I— The fiorttuctl 



of PoiQ pftil — Hkreiu 

lb* UoM-A New 

, the Nonb— King At 

t How th* Sorthmi 



KBlEbln- 






.., orld— ColumbiH in 

linm— DliQo»«ry of Uje P»cl(lc— Migel- 
I'lSUilU—llanUiiuu— StegeiDd Pill of 
iiico — Conqoert of Peru — A Orenl 



BOOS m. THE AWAKENTNO OF EUOOPE. ». «d. 



Colonial Edition, li. 3d. 



KiCIieiliD 



"SS 



Iholomew— The Sii 

th» ailnot — D>^.. _,_„_ .... 

~ 'li— Th«Or«»tArm»d»— Vlrglnlii— 8Wi7 
ni ta» Rarenga— sir Waller Etalslgh— The 
' PWirr Qnaen'— Fint Vojue of the Bast 
India Cnfflpuur— HaniT Bndaan— CkpUln 
John 3iDith — The FoundLu of QiHPec— 

The Pllarini Falhan—Thirtr " "— 

■"- "-— " -' '•-- -Ta» lUtt 



— Th* Dntoh at Sm— Ta* K 



f LefdaD— Wtlllan 






JfK Rayter— The FouBdei of Penmjl 
iDia— The'nicrlni'* Progreu'— Wililiin'i 
jviutioo— Th» Btmmlo in Inland— Thi 
Sl«« of Vienna bv the Tutka—Tha Siorr o' 
-■ --guenoU— The Battle of Bl.nh>im- 

laa Xll. of SwndeB— The BojhDod o 

wld— Uarla Tbgnaa—The SWfr o 




S» WMui Blackwood & Sons' Ltst 

ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE READERS. 

UilU kj JOHN ADAMS, 1I.A.. LLD., 

ntfMMr ■( EiMMlH k* tkc CahvMiy ii 1 rtlii 

aOOC L I^S23. PrioeU 

BOOK IL Pp.27JL PtiMU.td. 

■OeCIII. Pp-SOIl PrinlLtd. 

BOOK IV Pp.>Sl. Pr<c«li.«d. 

NOTE. 

nit — Strie* woold aeek to do for UtoraUire what h«» 
>M» *— c bj amiy aeries ol School Iteadien to? 
. Oiniif**. »nJ -Sciciiee. Mmy teach erttwd Itot 
_jgtti iamia tx introduced »a soon as poaaible lo JS? 
^^b ml tB^ ireat Tiler*, and thai feading may be leanS 
fc— »e*< ■■■■'Vi n k>st ai wtU as from compilalinSi 
M^^hi ■ ir" :n :.:r ttie >i>ung. Because of reccitt chaagM 
ii fajMCt— ■ tUc present U a tpecially suitable time ftr 

fc ^ BftpafaltfQ' Deymrtaacwb ol Seconflary S-jhool* Hie 
^■J W aacfe a aerie* Is danuT * 

" h k l« fce ■PtcJ tMrt the boolta are not mannaij ot 
E^^ BU>»«w*. bw Merely Bcadcffc the matter of wMcg 
k *■*■ «lir*ly lr«M aMtors d recogniaed »taadl«. *■ 
j^^^ ^ M» pvM fa Readers ere giippHedi bat iimatft; 
d— fc wt Arttat DO help In dealiiiK with Literature, in 

-«^ jl^l I wUofe •!• aapitaUr printed, coniiat or Hleci«d 
■m^^^ M f naiiiil dlArnltr, to which Dolei ind eierUM u* 

«rC&MC to^ whkA wiU^TB a begimiiac for • ntflT Miod 
^_^ll Jji rr r of tka ncra* of sood Boctiih — 

an toAoraatiiw, i 

. wall hotiad, tha vn*' 

t liiililmaa aikd olaar aaaolng of tha q 
dJ* ahaaa«t otgiiMm ' 

in^^haA tha Bkkia* of UiB BoxLuB Sdwt 
"---rtihrri- — --*""t.t ■"— ^ » "fal*"^'- 
T° ySd ywo w *^ r «*« «» »*«~ ">"= "-' 

KtSU^c!ZdMl'CithraBarkabU akilL-'J-./" 




William Blackwood & Sons' Ust. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD— «»iinw«t 

BOOK IT. THE STRUQOLB FOB: 8EA POWEE. U. M. 

oulitiren — Napolaoo — TmWpir — Tit 

t)l_orNElHltl— liia Ri« of WcUiBftUB— 



::k Hol( or CalimtU^Tlie 
1h AniBftcn— Oeofae W»>b. 
ti WBd Englud'-Tha Ptll 



Stniggl* 

Tha DcclantiDD of IndFpeiidaim-^ptaln 
Conki 8I017— J«in«« Bruce ud (ha Xile— 



The Finrt Aoitnllan Oolnnr — Suirj nl 
Slave Tnde— Th* IMtoea of Suwaa— »« 
JdIid HoDia at OoniDM— Tha Vwioit •> 
Talanm— The Pauint Honoflbal^ral— 



Empire— SbitT of thi 
loo— Tba Exile of — 



SmlD-liia' rui of Oa 
iBBteWB Bitgiiia-~W(1<1- 



BOOK T. O&OWTH OF THE BBITI8H BHFIBE. 



W« — Viotorti, (juaBa of KiiKlaiid- Tha 
Orait Baa Trek— Tha Storr oTKaM— Tha 
atoiT of Caudi— Tba WlDsing ot (he W«t 
—A Great AictJe BtpadlUon- tHiuorertw hi 
Aaatralla— Tha Lait Klniol FlsDCe— Lonlg 
Kmnuth aod Hnnnry— Tba Oiimeu Wir— 
The ladlaD Hutlor- KIde of Unlled lalj 
-Ofll Wu- In Amarioa-^e Hsdun He- 
TDlatinn— Pounding Ihe OirnwD Empire— 
The FViBCo-GerlBiji W«r— Tha Dreun of 
~ ■■ ■ - - -, Rtpnbliol 



. ' — Ltvingnona'i diacuTcria* ia 
mlAfrtai^-Oblu'aLODg Blwp-)»i«B. 

■ — Tha atoTJ of AI(liulatan— Tbi 



Story of BHtlih Wsrt _. 
Uganda — The Foimdii 



ipUoD of Bcrpt— Tki 
AHca — Tha Stor of 
dioe of Rbodofa- 



jUio in 3 Tolnmu, at S*. M. atch net. ■nitabls am pilis books. 



Unilorra with Ihla Series. 

THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. 

WItb namenam lilaatrmlloBM 1^ Brlnmley L* Fmaa. 
1. STORIES OP THE FAIRIES, lod. 



1. Lll-tle Red RMlog Hood. 
IThaThrwBaara. 




11. Cln.der4l-U— Put II. 

la. The Lort Bell. 

13. Jack the Oi^Dt KlU-er. 


T. Tha Ut-Cla Olrl and Uit dW 
S. Jack ud the Beu>.SUlk. 
9. Ool-dy. 
0. Oiu-der^l-li-Putl. 

II. STORIES OF THE 

1. About tlie aoda. 
fl! Tunmd in-t-i Bune. 


OREE 

COST 


IS. B«n-tr"dth.Be«t. 

la. P«eh^bu-UnB. 
IT. In Boarch of a Blghl-a Raiu 
IS. Dick Whit-tlng-Mn ud bU CM 
IB. Tha Bloop-lnu Baan^y. 

K QOOS AND HEROES. loA. 

lit. At->-lu-U'a lUne. 

U. TheStor-yofAI-OM^Ia. 

1*. The BoDW.Wblta Bull. 


aiTheLsurTT™.""""^ 
B. AHoraewllhWHiio. 
7. Tha Or-prnn Tree. 
S, TbeFmlunftbeEwlli. 
s. Co.pUl- Gold-en Ai-nv-t. 
II). P«,%Plpe. 


1). 1-0— Ine Vfall« Cdv. 

1 8. Tha Three Ooid^o Ap-plu. 

10. Tlie01-i«Tr«i. 

30, A Boy Hereof Old. 

SI. The Thread nf AM-adi* 
Ka-TheBoy-holrtadtoFlr. 



I 



4ppendlt ^^^H 



Educational Works. 



tf blAtorv CAn be giTon a form likely to mikke it pikUtabLe to young folki, " 
. (occnled in doing lo in theie ' Storisi of the EnglUh.' It la do eiaggvmtloii 
lliat (be book reprsieata oat anlji m mmMlerplace ta llliralart tar elilldc 
; A wort of no illglit valne for the natlooaJ griod."~Scelimaa. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JU.VIOR SCHOLARS. 



Simon the fUghteaug— Ednid 

uul (he UUu-A KinK dethnm^- 
HeDTT Vin. ud Che Rercdt from 
Qu»D : n) Bngliah AdTeMnren inc 



. Bor— wailum the Connnonr— 
Rlchjinl Liou 'Heart- Klnir John uid Higiui durta—EuJ 
■ ~ ■■ ~ oklnUB »nd BeSeleJ— Tht Lion* 



Rome — Advird 



ibbHui 



It BMtholomew ; (!) ' 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Donr OuUi^The PhiPot DoTor 
AncBHton— CbWie»oJ3»lll«d— Tomb oft Crqwder (OerviaB 



• "^il^r 



-TIM PiBht 

nonr— Th» 

lulej— Tbt Lions 
:t of thB R<i>»- 



n Oiistle— OoronatlL- .._ 

Onturj— Edwud the Third— The Buttle 
mlnMer Abbey— Tomb of (be BUok Frii 



Alvd). Wlnchebw Chnnli— 



Gresgy— Tomb of I?linrd the Thiid, n 

.. _ .... __ _ , OMterbury C»lli«aral— B1oh«rd U. on mil 

reluH) — Jsniulem Ghuubar^ WeAtjnlnster Abber — Henry V^ vtth AllllCarr 
r T. (ddrsulng his Anoy— Jou of Am— Tlis Ciowiilns of Uouy VI I. 
,— Henry Vni.—WolMy—aif Tbom** Mote ttklng i™ve 
- "■-•—". Centnry— (Juwir "i-— ■--"- ■^- ■ ■■- 



Elinbeth— The ArmvU— Dnkt 



qu»D o( Soota—Dnke plsying BohIi with bis Capt^na— Sir WitlUu Bileigh. 
FOR SENJOR SCHOLARS. 



-!S»ry, 



Vot. II.— THR STRUGGLE POR POWER 

COXTSKTS—tiif Pint of the Stiarta- 
— The aeoond 81 ' 



"SX" 



BNOLAXD.- 
IbT Power — The Piulbei 

-Tha Pight 



Story of AoAou- 
The StoiT of the Oceit Dukf 



wad Stnugla b. . . 
The ElDtoh King— 4)oeen Anne an 
The SWnr of Wolfc— The Btory of . 
Indepenaenoe— Tlie great Pranch War— The Stocy ol 
— Ths Bnd of the Storlaa. 

ILLUSTRATIOHS — James I.— Bacon— Charles 1 A Cavalier— Oils nr Cromwell— Tlw 

Great PIre of London— The Beran Blihaps going to the Tower— Lauding of WltUam <st 
Onmge la BOEland—lfarlborougli— Olbnltar— Chalham— Fight between the OnitHrl-Hi ami 
the Manila Ship- Geoetal WolfB— Tho DihWi of Captain Cook— Waahington — Pitt— 
" - — . " ■■ - - ^moutb Harbour— Duke of Wolllngton 



>'apoleon fionaparta— Nl _ ,, 

— Napoleon OB boaid the BMtrapliDS. 

MafraO'/Vvirr.AothDrafSotigaofthea! 
taya : "F.'a 'Stoiiea of the Kngllih' waa wi 
child la qolts dudniMed by It, bat equally 

night with 



if Antrim.' writing to Mi Blackwood, 
in for (DV little dangbt«r SuHui. The 
iro all tho grown-ap &1enda to wliom 

_ __ 9. aad he aat np to all honn of thnt 

d mo that be could hvdly balketfe that each xn 
had been written by a woman, becaiue it wu 



Df hletory (hat I know. 



d initlc Bi 

¥. ii tht , 

j-ong literary ee 



ainply 
ahehu 
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Wmiam Blackwood ft Sons' List. 



Standard Readers. 

Reyiaed Edition. With SapplemenUry Pages, conaisting of '* Spelling 
LiBti." "Word-Building," "Prefixes and Suffizea," ke. Profusely Illat- 
trated with Saperior EngraTinga. 

8d. 



BOOK I. 40 Lessons 

BOOK IL 40 Lessons 

BOOK lU. 60 Lessons 

BOOK IV. 60 Lessons 

BOOK V. 60 Lessons 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons 



9d. 
l8.0d. 
Is. 8d. 
la. 4d. 
Is. 6d. 



Schoolmaster.— "We strongly recommend these books Children will be 

snre to like them; the matter is extremely snitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel." 



Infant Series. 



FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 



Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, Sd. 
Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, Sd. 



1st Skbiis. I 2nd Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, Ss. 6d. Mounted on 8 boaids 
with cloth border, price 148. ; varnished, Ss. 6d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, yamished, and mounted on a roller, 
178. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous lUustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6cl. 

Educational News. — "Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose." 



Geographical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 

9d. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 9d. 

Schoolmaster. — " This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear t3rpe, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil's progress." 



BOOK 


I. 


(For Stand. 


IL) 96 pp. 


BOOK 


II. 


(For Stand. 


IIL) 166 pp. 


BOOK 


III. 


(For Stand. 


IV.) 192 pp. 


BOOK 


IV. 


(For Stand. 


V.) 266 pp. 


BOOK 


V. 


(For SUnd. 


VI.) 266 pp. 


BOOK 


VI. 


(For Stand. 


VII.) 266 pp. 



educational Works. 



Historical Readers. 

with numeroui PortniU, Mip«, and otlisr Illiutntioai.. 
SHORT STORIES FROM ENOLISB 
HISTORY . . . . . . WO pp. l6, (W. 

nitST HISTORICAL READER . .ISO pp. Is. Od, 

SECOND HISTORICAL READER . . 2St pp, 1«. M- 

THIRD HISTORICAL READEK . . 2H pp. Is. «d. 

Baboalllu«t«l.~"Tbe*e n«w Hietorical Beiileii have be«D cu-etollj caiDpil«d. 

The bete are well aelected ; the itory ii well told in luigntge mOBt llkelf to 

liupresii Itselt id the memory of joimg cbildren; uid tbe poeticil pieoes are 

fitting icconipBDiiiieDt« to the proaa." 

School Board Chronielo.— " The iMatmBnt is uoconTOntlon*!, but «lw«ys 
in good taale. The lolunief wil! meet with mnch (avonr gonerelly u lively, 
uiBful, high-toDed Hi«toric>1 Readen." 



Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With IctroductloD, Notea, end Lite oF the A 



EDINBURGH AFTER FWDDEN 
THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE 
THE BURUL-MARCH OP DUNDEE 
THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 



Standard Auttiors. 

(Adapted (or Schoola. 
HAWTHORNE'S TANOLEWOOD TALES. 
tions. ISO pp. la. &). 
: 
Scl 



With Notu >Dd Illoatn- 



JODLI 



raasaoa. 



piLgea, 2d. ; doth, 3^. 

82 pa«ei, 3d, ; doth, S^d. 

M. ; elotb, S^d. 

82 pigea, Sd. ; dotb, SJd. 

Teftcban' Aid. — "Capital annotated editioni Beautifollf olear and 

linetaking; we commeDd them heartily to onr brother and aiatw tsaefaera." 
EdTtCKUoDftl N««t.—" Useful iainea ef well-known poema Tbe ootee 

eiceedingly appropriate, and leare nothing in donht. For claaa puiposee 

eao apecially " j -i— n^^- i-.i— ■■ 



end those 






School Recitation Books. 



BOOK 1. 
BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 



32 pages 
SSpagea 
4S pftges 
48page« 



BohMtlmlitiaU.— " Theae eii l>oolfa are a valuable cootribii 
litanture, The poems for each atandard are Jadinloiuly choeen, 1 
BOtM and qneatiooa at the end of aieiy leaeon an Tery ioltabla." 




64 WUllam Blackwood ft Sons' List. 

Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Dbsioned to mbit thb 

RlQUnUUCBNTS OF THI MDHTTS OF THE SCIXNOI AKD ART DXFABTMIHT 

ON Manual Inbtbuotion. By GEORGE ST JOHN, UndenomiDational 
School, Handflworth, Birmingham. With 100 lUnrtrations. Is. 

Blackwoods' Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pearoi, B.A., Leith Aeademy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elementa, Short Lettera, Words. 
^ If 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 

.. 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

M 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 

u 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

II 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
f If 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling, 

k II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

[ Ths Headlines wrt ffraduatedf up-io-cUUe, and attraeiive. 

Biackwoods' Universal Writing: Books. 

I Have been designed to acecmpany the above series, and teachers will find it 

[ advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 

I is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 

LowRB CLAB8B8, No. 2 for HiOHBR CLA88B8. Phce 2d. each. 

Praotioal Teaoher. — ** Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 

* this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 

• are worth careful atteiition." 

School World. — "Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those of our readers in search of new books should sec 
these." 

Journal of Education. — "Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope." 



UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 
St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed an<l Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 2.-^. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, Is. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edqcbuboh awd London. 
»A2. 
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